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N  THIS  HISTORY  no  attempt  is  made  to  write  a  complete  genealogy  of  the 
Taylor  family  or  of  any  of  the  other  families  allied  to  it.  In  some  cases  gene¬ 
alogies  have  already  been  written,  but  of  the  bare  statistical  kind;  it  would  be 
uninspiring  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  done.  The  attempt  is  rather  to 
record  what  is  new  or  unpublished,  to  relate  what  is  interesting  about  these 
families,  who  were  a  clan  in  kinship  and  in  loyalties,  and  to  trace  their  origins 
and  interrelationships ;  to  show  how  they  brought  over  their  traditions  from  their  home¬ 
land  and  established  here  a  way  of  life  and  of  thought  which  was  distinctive,  and 
exerted  its  influence  over  succeeding  generations  to  the  present  day. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  emphasis  is  upon  origins,  and  the  first  generation  in 
America.  Every  attempt  has  been  made,  through  research  and  consultation  with 
recognized  authorities,  first  to  trace  the  families  of  the  founders  into  the  distant  past 
and  second  to  record  what  facts  have  been  discovered  about  these  founders  before 
and  after  they  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  following  who  have  collaborated  with  him 
in  this  research:  Mary  Snyder  Taylor  Gantz,  Jane  Taylor  Brey,  Mary  Thomson 
Sullivan  Patterson  and  John  Linn  McKim  Yardley,  as  well  as  to  others  who  are 
the  sponsors  of  this  publication. 
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INTRODUCTION 


fENEALOGY  IS,  by  definition,  the  study  of  heredity,  or,  to  stick  to  the 
Greek  origin,  genes ,  descent,  +  logos,  the  study  of  family  descent.  But 
what  is  a  family  in  the  sense  that  one  can  study  about  it?  The  origin  of 
this  word  is  not  Greek  but  Latin,  and  means  a  household.  It  may  seem 
obvious  that  a  family  consists  of  one’s  close  kinsmen  or  forebears,  but 
to  analyze  it,  discuss  its  characteristics,  or  to  trace  its  history,  implies 
some  special  hereditary  principle  shared  by  the  members,  something  exclusively 
the  property  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  now  and  in  the  past.  Shall  we  say  that 
they  share  a  common  paternity?  By  definition  this  would  be  correct.  But  after 
many  generations  that  would  be  entirely  too  loose  a  connection  between  them, 
whereas  a  family  should  have  some  coherence.  And  one  cannot  merely  say  there 
is  a  common  blood,  for,  although  this  does  assert  itself  in  hereditary  resemblances 
for  a  few  generations,  over  the  centuries  too  many  mixtures  flow  into  the  general 
pool.  And  one  cannot,  or  should  not,  say  that  what  they  have  in  common  is  a  name. 
It  might  be  true  of  unusual  names  like  Yardley  or  Kirkbride,  but  not  of  trade  names 
like  Taylor  or  Baker;  which  can  belong  to  one  hundred  totally  unrelated  families. 
Better  to  say  that  members  of  a  family  have  a  common  tradition  to  bind  them. 

The  eminent  example  of  what  can  be  called  a  family  is  a  Royal  one,  of  whatever 
country  one  chooses  to  think.  Here  there  is  a  history  going  back  often  to  time 
immemorial;  membership  in  it  implies  certain  characteristics,  customs,  prerogatives, 
acknowledgments  of  responsibilities,  rules  of  conduct,  ways  of  feeling.  Noble  families 
have  the  same  cohesiveness,  possession  of  property,  castles  or  manor  houses  as 
rallying  points,  the  ownership  of  which  has  been  preserved  over  generations;  also 
certain  customs,  special  insignia,  and  again,  traditions.  The  Scottish  clan  with  its 
hereditary  and  still  recognized  chief  is  an  eminent  example  of  this  type  of  family. 

We  say  they  have  these  appurtenances,  but  if  noble  families  no  longer  exist— 
noble  in  that  they  have  a  title— then  we  must  think  of  their  successors,  families  who 
possess  their  qualities  of  leadership  and  profess  their  responsibilities.  This  we  must 
do  in  our  own  history. 

So  great  was  the  reverence  for  and  belief  in  the  value  of  family  connections 
among  such  people  as  the  Celts  that  the  preservation  of  their  records  as  members 
was  held  sacred.  The  Romans,  too,  divided  themselves  into  families;  their  social 
economy  was  based  upon  the  family  idea.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  people  among  the 
civilized  races  who  do  not  divide  themselves  into  families  which  exercise  influence, 
if  not  control,  over  their  members. 

Historically  a  family  shows  the  traits  of  a  certain  solidarity;  recognition  of 
hereditary  prerogatives;  principles  of  conduct;  possession  of  land  and  its  responsi- 


bilities;  connections  of  all  kinds;  traditions  handed  down  from  fathers  to  sons  and 
daughters.  These  hereditary  traditions  may  consist  of  a  name;  insignia;  succession 
of  real  property  (land)  or  personal  property  (heirlooms) ;  stories  of  past  deeds; 
abilities;  customs,  ways  of  life  or  of  thought. 

In  particular  our  Taylor  Family  cannot  claim  that  it  is  truly  a  family  because 
of  its  name.  Perhaps  “Oland-Taylor”  would  distinguish  it  from  a  host  of  others. 
Our  records  go  back  to  the  early  sixteenth  century  in  England.  By  hereditary  right, 
the  Oland-Taylors  were  not  nobility,  nor  lords  proprietors,  but  yeomen;  that  is 
they  held  a  property  in  freehold  and  doubtless  held  it  and  lived  on  it  for  many 
generations.  Intensive  research  in  the  archives  of  Devonshire  might  reveal  some 
earlier  history;  we  could  perhaps  discover  what  Oland  first  was  called  a  Taylor. 
There  is  a  Taylor  family  once  of  Schodoschurst  in  Kent  which  claimed  descent  from 
that  Taillefer,  the  minstrel  who  sang  the  song  of  Roland  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  His  name  meant  Ironshirt,  or  Shirt  of  Mail.  It  is  a  legend. 

Our  Taylors  were  first  yeomen.  In  the  feudal  days  they  were  a  class  superior 
to  the  villein— the  word  means  villager— who  belonged  to  the  land  and  served  the 
lord  of  it.  The  Olands  owned  their  land  and  were  free.  There  can  be  no  pedigree, 
only  the  knowledge  that  they  were  men  of  Devonshire  from  the  beginning  of  English 
time,  Saxon  mixed  with  the  older  British,  who,  in  this  southwestern  part  of  England, 
remained  a  large  part  of  the  population.  The  Taylor  name  of  Gawain  is  proof  of 
this  Celtic  ancestry.  It  would  be  interesting  and  even  valuable  to  trace  these  origins 
and  thus  learn  the  economic  and  social  life  of  our  progenitors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  would  learn  whether,  as  men  of  Devonshire,  they  were  of  the  original  British 
stock,  and  what  happened  to  them  when  the  Romans  and  later  the  Saxons  and  the 
Normans  came.  It  would  not  be  specific,  nor  would  it  be  all  conjecture. 

Have  we  yet  answered  the  question,  “By  what  reasoning  can  the  Taylors  be 
called  a  family  and  the  subject  of  a  history?”  Neither  their  surname,  nor  any  hereditary 
insignia  gives  them  a  rallying  point.  Their  kinships  do,  however,  for  they  are  as 
much  Kirkbride  or  Stacye  as  Taylor.  It  is  their  traditions  that  give  the  Taylors 
a  family  identity  and  these  are,  as  we  hope  to  show  in  the  course  of  this  book,  their 
adherence  to  the  custom  of  giving  their  children  hereditary  names,  Mahlon  or  Letitia, 
Bernard,  Benjamin  or  Deborah;  their  Quakerism,  for  since  their  progenitor  in 
America,  Philip,  was  persecuted  in  Devonshire  for  his  religion,  the  Taylors  remained 
Quakers  for  the  most  part  until  the  present  day,  and  their  Quakerism  implies  many 
things,  belief,  customs,  ways  of  life,  independence  of  thought,  high  mindedness; 
their  legends  and  stories  which  have  been  handed  down;  these  always  reflect  a 
family  influence;  as  do  their  occupations,  generally  yeomen  farmers,  so  often  in 
combination  with  craftsmanship,  such  as  cabinet  making;  but  always  active  in 
civic  work,  such  as  the  magistracy.  If  one  takes  the  first  Benjamin  as  typical  one 
can  realize  the  versatility  of  the  Taylors.  Other  traditions  are  their  adherence  to 
chosen  homesites;  first  settled  in  Makefield  they  are  still  in  Bucks  County  to  this 
day;  their  clannishness,  the  Taylors,  the  Yardleys,  Fields,  Kirkbrides,  Warners,  and 
the  other  families  named  in  this  history  so  often  intermarried  that  it  would  seem 
there  was  an  unwritten  law  in  this  respect;  and  finally  their  physical  appearance, 
for  certainly  they  produced  a  type.  This  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

Genealogists  are  often  blamed  for  trying  to  trace  a  family  to  nobility;  that  they 
do  so  may  be  true  because  with  proprietary  families  there  are  records;  the  genealogist 


may  proceed  further.  Whereas  with  a  family  of  yeomen  or  artisan  ancestry,  records 
before  the  sixteenth  century  are  few  or  do  not  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  American  genealogists  who  are  interested  only  in 
American  ancestry,  and  begin  the  record  when  the  family  ancestor  arrives  in  the 
New  World.  This  shows  little  intellectual  curiosity  and  no  time  concept  of  what 
genealogy  is— the  study  of  descent.  One  should  be  interested  in  going  back  into  the 
distant  past  as  far  as  possible.  That  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  human  origins  is 
shown  by  many  books  published  recently.* 

In  the  writing  of  this  history  I  have  felt  a  realization  of  the  refuge  and  strength 
the  past  can  be  to  us  in  the  troubled  present.  “Let  us  keep  our  silent  sanctuaries, 
for  in  them  the  eternal  perspectives  are  preserved.”  Remembering  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  walked  serenely  before  us  we  can  preserve  that  tranquility  of  mind 
which  brings  true  happiness. 

Arthur  Edwin  Bye 


*  Notably,  “In  Search  of  Adam,”  by  Herbert  Wendt,  1956,  “Conquest  by  Man,” 
by  Paul  Hermann,  1957  and  “Evidence  of  the  Spade,”  by  Geoffrey  Bibby,  1956. 


PART  I 


TAYLOR 


Chapter  1 


The  Oland  —  Taylors  of  Devonshire 


HE  TAYLOR  FAMILY,  which  gave  the  name  to  Taylorsville  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  originated  in  the  heart  of  Devonshire.  The 
southwestern  counties  of  England,  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
were,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  still  largely  populated  by  the  ancient 
British  stock.  When,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded 
England,  the  Celtic  British  were  pushed  westward;  in  Wales  they 
preserved  their  language  and  racial  customs,  but  in  the  southwest  they  submitted  to 
the  English  language,  while  preserving  many  of  their  own  customs  and  place  names. 
The  name  Gawain,  occurring  in  the  Taylor  family,  proclaims  a  Celtic  ancestry. 

Devonshire  is  incomparably  beautiful,  with  its  hills  and  dales,  divided  into  many 
small  fields  by  fences.  These  latter  are  made  by  throwing  up  earth  into  steep  little 
banks  on  which  hawthorn  or  holly  grows,  making  a  real  blockade  for  horses  or 
cows.  Around  Uffculme  the  fences  are  made  of  stone,  for  here  there  are  quarries 
from  which  all  the  churches  and  houses  have  been  built  for  centuries. 

From  every  hilltop  one  can  see  wonderful  vistas  of  farmlands,  very  much  like 
Pennsylvania,  only  the  fields  are  smaller  and  the  hedges  or  walls  divide  the  country 
into  geometrical  patterns.  There  is  plenty  of  water,  the  streams  and  small  rivers 
flowing  through  cultivated  valleys  like  shining  strips  of  silver.  The  verdure  is  fresher 
and  more  abundant  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Oak  trees  grow  to  a  great  age  and  size 
and  are  superb.  Near  Exeter  there  is  a  park  where  numbers  of  enormous  Welling- 
tonias,  i.e.  Sequoia  gigantea,  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Yews  thrive  in  the  utmost 
luxuriance.  There  are  three  Wellingtonias  in  the  garden  of  the  vicarage  of  Uffculme, 
and  in  every  Devonshire  churchyard  there  are  cedars,  junipers  and  yews  of  great  size. 

Philip  Taylor,  who  settled  near  Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
came  from  a  place  called  Holcombe  Rogus— originally  Holcombe  fitz  Roger,  after 
the  Norman  family  who  were  its  overlords— which  is  near  the  river  Culme,  and  not 
far  from  the  border  of  Somerset.  One  cannot  overpraise  the  charm  of  this  little 
village.  It  is  still  unspoiled,  apparently  unchanged  from  the  time  Philip  was  born 
near  there.  Far  off  the  highway,  the  first  building  the  visitor  sees  is  the  church  tower, 
tall,  square  and  grey-green,  large  in  proportion  to  the  church  itself,  as  are  most 
Devonshire  church  towers,  looming  above  the  trees  and  the  thatched-roof  cottages 
of  the  village.  Then,  as  the  visitor  drives  through  the  narrow,  winding  streets,  it  is 
lost  from  view.  The  cottages  are  all  of  stone,  some  are  plastered;  they  seem  nestled 
among  trees,  and  the  effect  is  entirely  ancient,  differing  from  that  of  highway  towns. 

Before  one  is  hardly  aware  that  he  is  in  this  tiny  village,  he  sees  the  stone 
gateway  of  Holcombe  Court,  a  real  lordly  manor  house,  of  grey  stone,  many  gabled, 
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with  a  great  entrance  tower.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  Bluets,  the  overlords  of  the 
village  and  surrounding  country  for  centuries.  Next  to  the  gateway,  separated  by 
a  lane,  is  the  vicarage,  and  up  through  the  walls  which  line  this  lane,  one  sees  the 
church  tower  again. 

The  church  has  that  wonderful  color  and  patina  which  only  the  quality  of 
Devonshire  stone,  plus  age,  plus  the  moisture  of  England,  can  give.  The  stone  is  of 
well  dressed  blocks,  of  fine  red  sandstone,  but  the  red  has  turned  to  grey  or  green, 
encrusted  as  it  is,  with  lichen  and  moss.  The  stones  seem  to  have  grown  there,  so 
that  throughout  the  centuries  the  church  with  its  great  evergreens  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  landscape,  belonging  there.  Characteristic  is  the  principal  feature,  the 
square  tower  with  great  corner  buttresses,  a  crenelated  parapet,  a  round,  or  hexagonal 
stair  tower  reaching  from  the  base  to  the  top,  a  pointed  doorway  with  a  traceried 
window  above  it.  Holcombe  Rogus  church  is  of  three  aisles,  with  a  barrel  vault, 
some  old  glass,  a  fine  screen,  the  chief  interior  feature  being  the  Bluet  Chapel  with 
imposing  monuments.  In  this  church  Gawain  Taylor,  the  father  of  Philip,  worshipped, 
and  in  the  registers  are  recorded  the  births  of  his  children. 

Holcombe  Rogus  boasts  that  its  registers  go  back  further  than  those  of  any 
other  parish  church  in  England,  that  is,  to  1540.  There  are  Olands,  and  Lyddons, 
Pidgeons,  Pauls,  Satchells  and  Russells  listed  here,  names  connected  with  the  Taylors. 
The  name  Taylor  does  not  occur  here  until  about  1625,  for  a  reason  that  will  presently 
be  given. 

Less  than  three  miles  to  the  south  is  Uffculme,  the  parish  in  which  the  Taylors 
had  formerly  lived,  or  in  which  they  were  registered,  for  many  generations.  About 
half  way  between  is  an  ancient  property,  perhaps  once  a  farmstead,  called  “Gaddon 
Down,”  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  a  well  planted  wood  behind  it,  a  small  estate 
carefully  maintained,  which  the  rector  of  Uffculme,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  T.  H. 
Howard,  an  antiquarian  well  informed  of  the  history  of  his  parish,  told  the  writer 
he  believed  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  Taylors.  They  were  called  “of  Gaddon” 
and  were  yeomen,  that  is,  farmers  who  owned  their  own  land.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Taylors  registered  in  Holcome  Rogus  came  from  there,  or  were  the  same.  Gaddon 
is  in  Uffculme  parish.  In  1916  the  owner  of  Gaddon  House  was  William  T.  Wood,  Esq., 
an  antiquarian,  who  confirmed  the  information  given  by  Mr.  Howard. 

Uffculme  is  not  as  charming  a  village  as  Holcombe  Rogus;  the  church  is  mostly 
modern,  rebuilt  about  100  years  ago,  but  the  registers  contain  the  earliest  Taylor 
names. 

Four  miles  to  the  south  is  Cullompton;  all  these  names  with  “culme”  in  them, 
Cullompton,  Uffculme,  Culmstoke,  derive  their  names  from  the  river;  they  are  men¬ 
tioned,  by  the  way,  in  “Lorna  Doone,”  and  they  all  have  Taylor  associations.  In 
Cullompton  church,  an  eminent  example  of  the  Devonshire  style  described  above,  is 
the  exquisite  Lane  Chapel,  to  be  referred  to  presently. 

Particularly  interesting  to  us  is  the  nearby  parish  of  Willand,  formerly  Welland, 
where  there  is  no  village  today,  but  where  “Heywood  House,”  the  residence  of  several 
generations  of  Taylors,  was  formerly  situated.  The  church  here  is  a  charming 
diminutive  copy  of  the  grander  churches  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  places  where  the  Taylors  lived  in  Devon  are  within 
a  few  miles  of  each  other,  mostly  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  no  doubt  the  family 
lived  here  from  the  most  remote  times. 
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“Taylor”  was  not,  apparently,  the  original  surname  of  this  family.  It  was  Oland. 
The  earliest  record  in  the  parish  registers  of  Uffculme  is  of  the  year  1553,  which 
gives  the  marriage  of  John  Oland,  alias  Taylor,  to  Jane  Davye.  The  death  of  a  John 
Taylor,  alias  Oland,  is  recorded  in  1555;  while  in  1562  another  John  Oland,  alias 
Taylor,  probably  the  same  as  the  first  mentioned  above,  married  Jane  Grant.  The 
surname  Taylor  alias  Oland,  or  Oland  alias  Taylor,  continued  at  Uffculme  for  several 
generations.  No  doubt  the  first  Oland  to  be  called  Taylor,  actually  was  a  tailor.  The 
“alias”  was  used  by  Peter  Taylor  of  Burlescombe,  near  Uffculme,  who  died  in  1635. 

The  surname  Oland  was  a  place  name.  Oldland  is  an  ancient  place  in  Kingwood 
Forest,  Somerset,  and  there  is  a  place  called  “Olands”  near  Wilverton  in  Somerset 
just  across  the  border  of  Devon.  According  to  Lofvenburg’s  “Middle  English  Sur¬ 
names,”  Oland  is  equivalent  to  Yelland,  or  Yoland,  and  may  be  the  same  as  Welland, 
the  parish  near  Uffculme.  If  so,  the  name  does  not  mean  old-land  (for  all  land  is  old), 
but  Yule  (the  festival)  land,  a  place  where  heathen  festivals  were  once  held.  In  1284-86 
Adam  de  la  Olland,  together  with  Henry  de  Esse,  held  a  part  of  the  manor  of  Sudley, 
Devon.1  In  1260  there  was  a  Hugh  de  la  Aldelond;2  and  a  Jordan  de  Yoland  was 
living  1327.  There  were  Olands  as  well  as  Taylors  in  Holcombe  Rogus  in  the  17th 
century  and  the  name  was  frequent  in  Blackford,  Porlock  and  Selworthy,  Somerset¬ 
shire.  But  the  family  were  not  gentry;  there  is  no  coat  of  arms  recorded  in  any  of 
the  heraldic  dictionaries,  and  no  pedigrees.  Healey,  in  “The  History  of  Part  of  West 
Somerset,”  p.  22  and  again  on  p.  320,  dealing  with  the  parish  of  Porlock,  says:  “The 
Taylors  and  Olands  were  17th  century  landowners;  the  Taylors  were  an  old  family 
here  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  i.e.  before  1555.” 

In  regard  to  a  Taylor  coat  of  arms,  none  has  been  found  for  our  family  of  that 
name;  only  the  crest  used  on  a  seal  in  the  wills  of  Richard  and  Philip  Taylor,  which 
was  an  inverted  anchor  on  a  wreath.  See  illustration. 

From  the  parish  registers  of  Uffculme,  Holcombe  Rogus,  and  adjoining  places, 
from  wills  and  Friends  Meeting  records,  the  following  pedigree  may  be  constructed. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  names  Bernard,  often  spelled  Barnard,  and  Peter,  are  per¬ 
sistent  from  the  16th  century  in  England;  Peter  to  the  18th  century.  Bernard  to  the 
19th. 


1.  John  Oland,  alias  Taylor,  died  at  Uffculme  and  was  buried  February  29,  1555. 

2.  John  Oland,  alias,  Taylor,  married  at  Uffculme,  January  16,  1553,  Jane 
Davye,  and  February  6.  1562,  ane  Grant.  He  was  buried  January  1,  1585.  In  these 
three  records  the  “alias”  is  used.  John  probably  lived  at  Gaddon  Down  in  this  parish, 
as  before  suggested.  A  line  of  John  Taylors  continued  here. 

January  16,  1565  William  Taylor,  alias  Oland,  married  Anne  Hartrew.  The 
same  died  1594.3 

The  Davye  family,  from  which  the  Pennsylvania  Taylors  were  probably  descended, 
was  prominent  at  Crediton,  near  Exeter.  Their  pedigree  is  given  in  several  published 
histories  of  Devonshire.  The  navigator,  Captain  John  Davys,  and  the  scientist,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davye,  were  of  this  family. 

3.  Bernard  Taylor  I,  of  Uffculme.  He  was  not  the  first  of  this  name,  as  there 
were  Bernard  Taylors  in  nearby  parishes  before  this.  Bernard  Taylor  of  Uffculme 
married  there,  November  6,  1598,  Jane  Milton.3  He  was  probably  the  father  of, 
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I.  Peter  Taylor,  alias  Oland4  of  Burlescombe,  who  died  1635. 

II.  John,  who  married,  November  14,  1631,  Thomasine,  daughter  of 
John  Warren,  and  died  1666. 

III.  Bernard,  of  Welland.5 

4.  Bernard  Taylor,  called  of  Hey  wood  House,  Welland,  is  the  undoubted  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Pennsylvania  family.  He  married,  September  14,  1622,  Thomasine 
Lane,6  daughter  of  Gawain  Lane  of  Kentisbeare,  near  Cullompton.  He  died  1653, 
his  wife,  1677,  aged  88.7  They  had: 

I.  Bernard  III.  died  1660,  also  of  Heywood  House,  married  Griswell, 
daughter  of  John  Warren,  of  Upawtry  (she  was  born  December  28, 
1619),  and  had  Bernard  IV  of  Heywood  House,  died  1697,  who, 
by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  continued  the  line  at  Heywood  House.8 

II.  Gawain,  of  Holcombe  Rogus,7  of  whom  presently, 

III.  James,7  who  married  1st.,  June  20,  1663,  Jane  Harwood,  and  2nd., 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jasper  Batte,  widow  of  Philip  Tyler.9 

IV.  John,  of  Upawtry.7 

V.  Richard,  of  Holcombe  Rogus,7  who  died  1668,  and  had  by  his  wife, 
Alice,  John,  Edward,  James,  Mary,  Thomasine,  Jane  and  Frances.10 
This  Richard  Taylor  used,  in  his  will,  an  heraldic  seal  with  an  inverted 
anchor,  the  same  as  used  by  his  nephew,  Philip  of  Philadelphia,  1709. 


Seal  of  Richard  Taylor  of  Holcombe  Rogus  and  of  his  nephew  Philip  Taylor 


Church  and  Churchyard  at  Holcombe  Rogus 


Church  and  Churchyard  at  Cullumpton 
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The  mark  of  John  Lane,  the  cross  of  a  merchant  of  the  staple  upon  rolls  of  wool 


THE  LANE  FAMILY 

John  Lane  was  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  Staple,  an  importer  and  exporter  of 
wool  of  Cullompton,  Devon.  He  died  in  1528  leaving  a  striking  memorial  to  himself 
and  to  his  wife,  as  founder  of  the  beautiful  chapel  he  erected  in  the  parish  church 
of  Cullompton,  called  the  Lane  Chapel.  This  exquisite  and  costly  example  of  the 
perpendicular  style  of  architecture  was  still  standing  in  1939.  It  is  described  in 
detail  in  an  article  entitled,  “Two  Tudor  Merchants  of  Tiverton  and  Cullompton 
Devon,”  by  W.  H.  H.  Rogers  in  Archaeological  Papers  Relating  to  Devon. 

On  the  gravestone  of  the  founder  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  the  following 
inscription : 

“Hie  jacet  Joh’s  Lane.  M’cator  hui’s  q’e  Capelle 
Fu’dator  cu’  Thomasia  uxore  sua  q’i  diet.  Joh’es 
Obiit  XV°  die  Februarii  An’o  D’ni  Mil  CCCCCXXVIII” 

On  a  window  sill  is  also  this: 

“Remember  the  saulis  of  John  Lane  with  a  paternoster  and  Ave  Maria  and 
the  Saule  of  Thomasyn  his  wiffe  with  all  ther  childryn.” 

The  names  Gawain  and  Philip  are  frequent  in  the  Lane  family.  Gawain  is  Celtic. 
It  is  written  in  the  registers  of  Holcombe  Rogus  sometimes  Goyne,  or  Gawen.  It  must 
have  been  pronounced  “Gaw-win.” 

5.  Gawain  Taylor  of  Holcombe  Rogus  was  born  about  1625.  He  married  Ursula, 
probably  Russell,I. 11 III. IV. V. VI. VII.  who  died  1693,  and  had  the  following  children:12 

I.  Philip,  of  whom  later 

II.  Anthony,  born  March  22,  1655,  died  in  infancy. 

III.  Bernard  IV,  born  April  5,  1658. 

IV.  Anthony,  born  August  18,  1660,  died  April  3,  1662. 

V.  Anthony,  born  January  26,  1663. 

VI.  Peter,  born  April  29,  1665. 

VII.  Mary. 
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Gawain  Taylor  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  mentioned  in  Besse’s  “Sufferings 
of  the  Quakers,”  Vol.  I,  p.  160,  as  of  the  year  1674.  His  brother,  James  was  also 
a  persecuted  Friend,  in  fact  a  martyr,  for  he  died  in  prison  3-1-1692,  aged  about  62, 
for  the  non-payment  of  tithes.  Gawain’s  widow,  Ursula,  was  buried  at  Spiceland 
Friends  Meeting  8-1-1694.  Spiceland  Meeting  is  near  Holcombe  Rogus,  but  Ursula 
is  called  “of  Halberton”  in  the  Friends  Meeting  Record. 

6.  Philip  Taylor.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded  at  Holcombe  Rogus,  but 
he  must  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Gawain,  and  born  about  1654,  as  he  was  married 
1676.  He  is  called  the  son  of  Gawain  in  the  Friends  Meeting  Record  of  his  marriage, 
6th  month  (i.e.  August)  6,  1676,  to  Jane  Dascombe,  daughter  of  Catherine  Beale 
of  Tiverton.13  By  this  marriage  he  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  born  9-23-1677.  Philip 
married,  second,13  March  15,  1684,  Julian,  or  Juliana,  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Lyddon  of  Withill,  Somerset,  sister  of  Benjamin  Lyddon,  and  widow  of 
John  Atkins  of  Cullompton.  The  Meeting  records  concerning  this  marriage  are  quoted 
in  Mary  S.  Taylor’s  ‘Annals  of  a  Bucks  County  Family,”  p.  296.  From  various 
Meeting  records  we  deduce  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Friend  who  travelled  in  the 
ministry.  The  children  by  this  marriage  are  given  later. 


LYDDON 

The  Lyddons  were  from  Hemioke,  a  parish  one  mile  east  of  Uffculme.  From  the 
registers  of  this  church  we  glean  the  following: 

John  Lyddon  married  to  Jone  Hill,  of  Holcombe  Rogus,  on  a  Sundy  ye  2  Novem¬ 
ber  1550.” 

Two  generations  later  a  widow,  Juliana  Lyddon,  had  three  sons: 

I.  William,  born  about  1630,  who  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  had  Juliana 
aforesaid,  born  July  21,  1660,  and  who  married  Philip  Taylor. 

II.  Benjamin,  of  Swansea  Farm. 

III.  Lawrence  “son  of  Juliana  Lyddon,”  widow,  baptized  February  19, 
1636. 

Philip  was,  like  his  father  and  uncle  James,  a  Friend  who  suffered  persecution. 
Besse  in  his  “Sufferings  of  the  People  Called  Quakers”  records  that  in  1678,  Philip, 
with  William  Rawlins  of  Uffculme,  had  goods  taken  from  them  worth  £6 — 4  shillings. 

More  would  be  written,  at  this  point  about  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  up 
to  1688,  when  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne  and  established  religious 
toleration,  but  as  Philip  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  so  much  as  other  Quaker 
emigrants  to  Pennsylvania,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapters  9  and  13.  Frequent  other 
references  to  persecution  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
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Notes  to  Part  I,  Chapter  1 

1.  Feudal  Aids  1284-86. 

2.  Lofvenburg,  op.  cit. 

3.  Parish  Registers,  Uffculme. 

4.  This  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  “alias”  and  the  fact  that  the  name  Peter  alternates 
with  Bernard  in  succeeding  generations. 

5.  That  Bernard  of  Welland  was  the  son  of  Bernard  of  Uffculme  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  name  Bernard  ceases  at  Uffculme  from  this  time  on,  and  is 
continued  at  Welland. 

6.  Vivian,  “Marriage  Licenses  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,”  p.  78. 

7.  Record  of  the  death  of  Thomasine  Taylor  “aged  about  88,”  buried  10-27-1677, 
F.  M.  R.  Eastern  Division  at  the  Society  of  Friends  Reference  Library,  Devonshire 
House,  London,  in  which  it  is  stated  she  was  the  mother  of  James  Richard,  Gawain 
and  John.  Also  in  the  will  of  Robert  Ford  of  Halberton— a  Quaker  and  kinsman, 
the  relationship  is  given,  Register  of  Wills,  Exeter. 

8.  Par.  Reg.  Allhallows,  Goldsmith  Str,  Exeter. 

Par.  Reg.  Welland. 

Will  of  Bernard  Taylor  of  Welland,  Register  of  Wills,  Exeter. 

9.  F.  M.  R.  Eastern  Division,  Devonshire  House. 

10.  Will  of  Richard  Taylor,  dated  May  2,  1688,  Exeter. 

11.  Probably  the  daughter  of  Ursula  Russell  of  Holcombe  Rogus  who  died  1641, 
according  to  the  notes  of  the  late  Mrs.  M.  Stanton  Taylor,  who  did  considerable 
work  with  the  Par.  Reg.  of  Devonshire,  but  her  evidence  is  not  given.  Ursula 
Taylor’s  death  is  recorded  in  the  F.  M.  R.  as  the  wife  of  Gawain. 

12.  Par.  Reg.  Holcombe  Rogus. 

13.  F.  M.  R.  Eastern  Division,  Monthly  Meeting,  Devonshire  House,  London.  Mary 
Snyder  Taylor  in  “Annals  of  a  Bucks  County  Family”  p.  296  quotes  the  F.  M.  R. 
concerning  this  marriage. 


Chapter  2 


Bucks  County 


“I  wonder  at  our  Yorkshire  people,  that  they  had  rather  live  in  servi¬ 
tude,  work  hard  all  the  year,  and  not  be  threepence  better  at  the  year’s  end, 
than  to  stir  out  of  the  chimney-corner  and  transport  themselves  to  a  place 
where,  with  the  like  pains,  in  two  or  three  years  they  might  know  better 
things.  I  live  as  well  to  my  content  and  in  a  far  more  likely  way  to  get  an 
estate.”— From  a  letter  which  Mahlon  Stacye  wrote  back  to  England  in 
1680.  Copied  from  Scharf  and  Westcott’s  History  of  Philadelphia. 
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HROUGHOUT  history  rivers  have  nourished  civilizations.  Such  were 
the  Nile,  the  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  the  Tiber,  the  Rhine,  the 
Thames,  along  whose  shores  cities  sprang  up  and  cultures  flourished. 
The  Delaware  also  is  one  of  these  historic  streams.  Most  of  the  great 
rivers  of  America  have  Indian  names,  but  the  name  the  Indians  gave 
to  our  river,  Maksrickkitton,  “The  Big  River,”  and  which  the  Dutch 
South  River,”  gave  way  to  the  name  of  an  English  nobleman. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  shape  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  map  knows  that  the 
Delaware  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  flowing  first  southeastward, 
then  suddenly  bending  southwest,  then  southeast  again,  and  finally  southwest  into 
the  Delaware  Bay  and  the  ocean,  making  two  great  triangular  projections.  At  this 
southern  projection  of  the  state  and  turn  of  the  river  our  ancestors,  with  whose  history 
this  book  is  concerned,  settled,  and  established  families.  This  region  is  Bucks  County. 

Penn,  at  the  first  provincial  assembly  held  at  Philadelphia,  March  1683,  divided 
the  country  into  three  counties,  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Chester.  The  boundary  of 
Bucks  was  fixed  thus:  “Beginning  at  ye  river  Delaware  at  Poaquessing  Creek,  and  to 
take  an  easterly  course”  (unlimited,  which  would  mean  up  to  New  York) ,  “and  thence 
backwards”  (unlimited  to  the  Pacific  Ocean). 

The  Quaker  settlers  who  for  the  most  part  had  purchased  unlocated  lands  from 
Penn  in  England  before  they  emigrated,  first  chose  land  along  the  river.  Penn  himself 
selected  a  location  at  the  lower  bend  of  the  Delaware,  which  he  called  Pennsbury, 
for  travel  was  best  by  river  and  the  choicest  locations  seemd  to  these  pioneers  to  be 
along  the  river  shores.  Right  above  the  bend  just  mentioned  there  was  a  falls,  about 
where  Morrisville  and  Trenton  now  stand,  and  here  one  of  the  first  Friends’  settle¬ 
ments,  with  its  Meeting  house  was  established.  This  was  Falls  township,  and  above  it 
was  Makefield  township,  then  not  yet  divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  sections.  In 
Falls  and  Makefield  flourished  the  Kirkbrides,  Taylors,  Yardleys,  Janneys,  Biles, 
Bakers,  Cadwalladers,  and  some  of  the  other  families  mentioned  in  this  book.  Across 
the  river,  opposite  The  Falls,  Mahlon  Stayce  settled.  (See  pages  26-27.) 

But  there  was  another  river,  an  important  tributary  to  the  Delaware,  which 
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Accompaniment  to  Map 

1.  Dolington  Manor 

2.  Lavender  Hall 

3.  Mansions  of  Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylor  and  of  Bernard  Taylor.  Baker  Homestead. 

4.  Mansion  of  David  Barton  Taylor 

5.  Buckstone  Farm,  Mansion  of  Jacob  Hough  Taylor,  later  Edwin  B.  Malone 

6.  Makefield  Meeting  House 

7.  Mansion  of  Timothy  Taylor 

8.  Rolyat,  Homestead  of  Joseph  Taylor 

9.  The  Falls  of  Delaware,  now  Morrisville 

10.  Kirkbride  Plantation 

11.  Prospect,  Yardley  Plantation 

12.  Stackhouse,  Croasdale-Heaton  Plantations 

13.  Longshore  Farm 

14.  Chapman  Tract,  Warner  Homestead 

15.  Windybush,  Smith  Plantation 

16.  Mahlon  Stacye  Estate 

17.  Middletown  Meeting  House.  Gillam,  Field,  Wildman  and  Paxson  Plantations 

18.  Cold  Spring,  Dungan  Plantation 

19.  Early  Cadwallader  Plantation 

20.  Knight  Plantation 

21.  Betts  Homestead 

22.  Old  Road  from  Makefield  to  Falls 

23.  Fallsington 

24.  Buckman  Plantation 
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drew  many  of  our  Quaker  ancestors  to  settle  along  its  banks.  This  was  the  Neshaminy 
Creek,  so  called  after  the  Indian  tribe  which  hunted  and  fished  along  this  water 
course.  The  Neshaminy  is  inextricably  associated  with  Indian  lore,  and  the  early 
history  of  our  ancestors.  It  has  two  branches,  the  north  which  springs  in  Plumstead 
township  only  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Delaware,  and  meanders  southward  to  near 
Rushland  where  it  joins  the  south  branch,  or  “Little  Neshaminy,”  and  thence  flows  in 
picturesque  variety  to  the  Delaware  below  Bristol.  In  doing  so  it  forms  the  western 
boundaries  of  four  townships  often  to  be  referred  to  later,  Wrightstown,  Newtown, 
Middletown,  and  Bristol,  where  other  of  our  Quaker  ancestral  families  lived.  These 
were,  the  Betts,  Fields,  Croasdales,  Watsons,  Stackhouses,  Longshores,  Heatons  and 
Gillams.  The  Neshaminy  to  this  day  waters  prosperous  farmlands  along  its  course, 
but  in  former  days  gave  power  to  many  a  grist  or  saw  mill. 

Sometimes  the  Neshaminy  curves  through  high  and  rocky  cliffs  where  it  seems 
like  a  mountain  stream;  other  times  it  rushes  over  stoney  rapids;  so  it  is  not  navi¬ 
gable,  but  gives  pleasure  to  boatmen  or  canoeists.  It  is  for  the  most  part  well  wooded 
with  hemlock,  pine,  oak,  ash,  birch  and  maple;  rhododendron  and  laurel  give  cover 
to  wild  life;  it  was  once  a  paradise  for  huntsmen. 

The  Delaware  has  several  other  tributaries  which  the  student  of  our  history 
should  know.  Above  the  Falls  at  Yardley  is  Brocks  Creek,  which  gave  power  to  more 
than  one  mill;  four  miles  north  of  this  Houghs  Creek,  called  after  the  Hough  family, 
but  sometimes  called  today,  Goose  Creek,  which  after  flowing  around  Old  Taylorsville 
enters  the  Delaware;  and  an  equal  distance  above  this,  the  Jericho  enters  the  river 
—this  was  once  called  Bakers  Creek,  after  Henry  Baker,  then  Knowles  Creek. 

One  other  stream  should  be  mentioned  here,  a  pure  meadow  brook,  called  Core 
Creek,  for  it  flows  through  Taylor,  Croasdale,  Longshore  and  Stackhouse  land.  Core 
Creek  begins  in  Newtown  township,  flows  through  Lower  Makefield  and  Middletown 
townships  and  enters  the  Neshaminy  at  Bridgetown.  This  is  the  creek  which  watered 
the  pastureland  of  Benjamin  Taylor  I  (see  Chapter  “The  Taylor  Homesteads”). 

The  people  who  lived  along  these  streams  and  gave  the  names  to  many  of  the 
places  in  Bucks  County:  Tohickon,  Lahaska,  Holicong,  Aquetong,  Nockamixon,  were 
the  Lenni  Lenape,  and  Unami  tribes  of  Indians  our  ancestors  knew  and  lived  with 
for  a  whole  century.  Penn  estimated  there  were  about  six  thousand  Indians  in  his 
province.  They  were  friendly  and  helpful  to  the  first  settlers  and  there  are  many  stories 
of  their  close  association. 

Bucks  County  is  today  and  always  has  been  noted  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  its  scenery.  The  Delaware  which  bends  around  its  eastern  and  southern  portions 
is  often  majestic  in  grandeur.  From  the  height  of  Bowman’s  Hill  north  of  Washington 
Crossing,  it  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  curving  past  hills  on  both  its  shores,  often 
with  steep  slopes.  A  canal  follows  its  course  from  Bristol  to  Easton;  with  its  locks 
and  numerous  quaint  wooden  bridges,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  traveller.  In  former  days 
this  was  a  highway  of  transportation  when  canal  barges  loaded  with  lumber  or  coal 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  drawn  by  mules,  passed  up  and  down  in  continual 
commerce.  On  this  canal  Mahlon  and  Bernard  and  Marshall  Taylor  carried  on  a 
prosperous  business.  Inland  the  county  was,  until  very  recent  times,  purely  agricultural. 
The  land  was  fertile,  the  farmers  enterprising  and  prosperous.  Large  and  often 
handsome  stone  farm  houses  with  great  barns  were  erected  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  still  stand,  the  envy  of  newcomers  today  who  wish  to  own  them  and  convert  them 
to  country  estates.  The  countryside  is  rolling,  well  wooded  and  well  watered  with 
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many  small  streams.  Not  until  recent  times  did  any  part  of  it  become  industrial  unless 
the  many  mills  once  along  its  streams  be  called  industrial  enterprises. 

In  architecture  the  county  has  its  distinct  character,  for  the  local  stone  quarried 
here  created  its  own  style.  It  was  founded  on  the  English  to  be  sure,  and  we  write 
only  of  the  English  heritage,  classic  in  its  simplicity,  generous  in  its  proportions,  with 
studied  symmetry  and  restrained  taste. 

Makefield  township  is  our  particular  interest.  It  was  named  after  the  township 
of  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire  from  which  the  Houghs  emigrated,  and  was  often  written 
“Maxfield”  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  upper  part  of  it,  adjoining  Solebury, 
was  the  manor  of  Highlands  granted  by  the  proprietors  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders, 
1232  acres  of  which  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Stephenson  (q.v.  chapter  10).  When 
that  enterprise  fell  through,  the  township  seemed  too  long  for  its  width  for  administra¬ 
tion  purposes,  and  it  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower  sections.  The  line  is  below 
where  Washington  Crossing  now  stands,  and  goes  west  to  Newtown  and  Wrightstown. 
The  Taylors  were  large  land  owners  in  both,  as  will  appear  later.  Upper  Makefield 
is  separated  from  Solebury  by  the  Jericho  Mountain  range,  still  partly  covered  by 
woodland;  it  is  purely  agricultural,  hilly,  very  beautiful,  with  only  a  few  villages, 
including  Old  Taylorsville.  Lower  Makefield  is  like  it,  but  contains  the  large  borough 
of  Yardley  which  is  fast  becoming  a  residential  suburb  of  Trenton. 

Later  on  we  will  try  to  show  just  where  the  family  homesteads  of  our  ancestors 
were  located. 

Old  Taylorsville  (now  Washington  Crossing)  is  a  village  which  grew  up  around 
the  Ferry,  once  called  Baker’s,  then  McConkey’s,  and  later  Taylor’s  Ferry. 

Wherever  two  main  highways  cross  there  is  apt  to  be  a  village.  Where  Washington 
Crossing  now  stands  the  road  from  Newtown  to  Baker’s  Ferry  (later  Taylor’s  Ferry) 
and  hence  to  Pennington  in  New  Jersey,  crossed  the  river  road  connecting  the  Falls 
(Morrisville)  opposite  Trenton,  with  Coryell’s  Ferry  (now  New  Hope)  and  the  settle¬ 
ments  further  north.  At  Baker’s  Ferry  there  was  a  tavern,  built  in  1757,  but  no 
village  at  that  time,  only  the  Baker  farm  back  from  the  river,  until  after  the  Revolution. 
When  Mahlon  Taylor  built  his  mansion  in  1816,  and  Bernard  Taylor  another  in 
1831,  a  village  soon  sprang  up,  for  these  two  properties  close  together,  with  their 
barns  and  dependencies  made  a  cluster  of  buildings.  The  canal,  built  in  1832  brought 
with  it  those  enterprises  which  made  village  life— a  store,  a  smithy,  shops  and  mills. 
The  latter  were  not  in  the  village,  but  close  by,  on  Hough’s  Creek— Samuel  Taylor’s 
saw  mill  and  David  Taylor’s  grist  mill.  These  brought  workmen;  they  needed  homes. 
Marshall  Taylor  built  a  mansion  in  1850,  near  the  canal  and  the  Newtown  Road, 
where  he  had  wharves.  All  this  land  belonged  to  that  Benjamin  Taylor  who  had 
purchased  it  in  1777.  It  was  gradually  divided  among  his  grandchildren  in  smaller 
holdings.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  dozen  Taylors  and  related  families 
had  their  homes  or  establishments  here.  William  Taylor  had  a  tailor  shop,  Samuel 
Buell  Taylor  and  his  son  Frederick  had  a  cabinet  shop.  Amos,  son  of  Samuel  also 
had  a  tailor  shop.  These  are  the  charming  little  houses  now  preserved  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing  Park  Commission.  In  1855  the  Methodist  Church  was  erected  on 
land  given  by  William  Taylor,  with  money  raised  by  Samuel  Buell  Taylor.  Mary 
S.  Taylor  in  her  “Annals”  describes  these  various  Taylor  homes  and  the  church. 

Here  was  where  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  December  25,  1776,  where  he 
hid  his  barges  in  the  shadow  of  Taylor’s  Island,  just  above  the  Ferry.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  steep  here,  and  the  land  rises  gradually  half  a  mile  until  it  becomes 
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a  hill.  There  are  two  bridges,  one  in  the  village  itself  over  the  canal,  and  one  beyond 
the  village  over  the  creek  called  Hough’s  Creek,  or  Goose  Creek,  but  the  creek  itself 
flows  southward  and  crosses  under  the  canal  a  half  mile  below.  There  is  also  the 
river  bridge  leading  to  the  New  Jersey  side. 

It  was  always  a  beautiful  village,  for  the  Mahlon,  Marshall  and  Bernard  Taylor 
homes  were  mansions  with  numerous  farm  buildings,  while  the  smaller  homes  had 
simple  dignity  and  were  neatly  maintained.  Today  Taylorsville  is  Washington  Cross¬ 
ing,  a  park,  with  a  lake,  monuments,  and  a  museum. 

Other  old  towns  or  villages  often  referred  to  in  this  history  are:  Yardley,  Fallsing- 
ton,  Bristol,  Langhorne,  Newtown  and  Wrightstown. 

Yardley  is  four  miles  below  Washington  Crossing,  also  on  the  river,  and  the 
only  fair  sized  town  in  Lower  Makefield  township.  Thomas  Yardley  established  a 
ferry  here  in  1722,  and  the  place  came  to  be  called  “Yardley’s  Ferry.”  It  flourished 
as  a  thoroughfare,  attracted  industry;  so  the  village  gradually  grew  until  it  is  now 
a  borough.  It  has  many  charming  features,  a  lake  poetically  named  “Afton,”  an 
Episcopal  church  of  the  old  English  style,  several  Yardley  and  Cadwallader  mansions 
to  be  described  in  their  proper  places,  and  many  beautiful  modern  homes  up  and 
down  the  river.  Recently  a  Friends’  Meeting  House  was  erected  here,  a  charming 
building  in  the  colonial  style,  but  adapted  to  modern  needs. 

Fallsington,  another  four  miles  south  in  Falls  township,  is  the  name  given  the 
village  which  grew  up  around  the  first  settlement  in  Bucks  County,  originally  called 
just  “The  Falls.”  That  it  is  inland  from  the  river  where  there  actually  is  a  Falls  is 
due  to  its  being  a  more  central  location  for  the  Quakers  of  southern  Bucks  County 
than  a  river  site  would  be.  Falls  township  is  partly  enclosed  by  the  great  bend  of 
the  river;  the  old  great  wilderness  trail  of  the  Indians  and  whites,  before  roads  were 
laid  out,  cut  across  this  bend  in  a  more  or  less  straight  line,  so  it  was  natural  for  a 
settlement  to  grow  up  somewhere  along  it.  Here  the  first  Meeting  was  established, 
the  second  being  Middletown,  but  before  William  Penn  established  his  government, 
there  were  some  Swedes,  Dutch,  as  well  as  English  settlers.  Fallsington  stands  upon 
the  actual  land  surveyed  for  Thomas  Watson,  who  called  his  plantation  “Strawberry- 
How”  and  made  use  of  the  swamp  originally  there  for  a  tannery.  The  village  is  unique 
in  having  two  Meeting  Houses,  close  together,  one  built  for  the  Hicksite  Friends  and 
one  for  the  Orthodox,  the  latter  is  now  a  community  centre  for  the  ever  increasing 
population.  Both,  with  their  spacious  grounds  are,  in  effect,  a  commons  surrounded 
by  old  houses,  some  of  them  mansions.  Up  until  the  last  few  years  Fallsington  was 
a  purely  rural  village.  Falls  is  the  township  which  comprised  Pennsbury  (Penn’s 
manorial  seat)  where  the  Sotchers  and  the  Blackfans  lived  and  in  which  the  Biles, 
the  Pembertons  and  some  other  families  of  our  history  had  their  plantations. 

Bristol,  seven  miles  southwest  in  the  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river 
below  the  great  bend,  was,  until  1726,  the  county  seat.  It  was  not,  like  the  other  towns 
above  mentioned,  of  accidental  growth,  but  was  planned  by  the  Provincial  Council 
as  early  as  1697,  when  it  was  ordered  that  a  town  be  laid  out  here  as  a  stimulus 
for  markets  and  trades,  in  imitation  of  the  English  market  towns.  The  name  first 
given  it  was  Buckingham.  The  river  is  navigable  here  and  all  the  way  to  The  Falls 
and  Trenton,  so  it  was  soon  a  flourishing  town.  Its  ancient  street  along  the  river 
bank— Radcliffe  Street— was,  and  still  is,  lined  with  fine  houses.  Today  it  has  become 
so  much  industrialized  like  all  of  southern  Bucks  County,  that  one  could  hardly  believe 
it  was  once  a  lovely  country  town. 
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1672  George  Fox  travelled  through  what  is  now  Bristol  on  the  way  to  Long 
Island  and  wrote  concerning  his  journey. 

“Then  had  we  that  wilderness  country  to  pass  through,  not  then  inhabited  by 
English,  so  that  we  have  travelled  a  whole  day  together,  without  seeing  man  or 
woman,  house  or  dwelling  place.  Sometimes  we  lay  in  the  woods  by  a  fire,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Indians’s  wigwams  or  houses.  We  came  in  sight  to  an  Indian  town 
and  lay  in  the  King’s  house,  who  was  a  very  worthy  man.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
received  us  very  lovingly,  and  his  attendants  were  very  respectful  to  us.  They  laid 
us  mats  to  lie  on,  but  provision  was  very  short  with  them,  having  caught  but  little 
that  day.  At  another  Indian  town,  where  we  stayed,  the  King  came  to  us  and  he 
could  speak  some  English.  I  spoke  to  him  much  and  also  to  his  people,  and  they 
vere  very  loving  to  us.”  Journal  II  166. 

North  of  Bristol  is  Middletown  township  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Neshaminy 
Creek.  Here  the  Croasdales,  Stackhouses,  Wains,  Fields,  Heatons,  Jenks,  Gillams  and 
Longshores  built  their  homesteads.  The  central  village,  seven  miles  from  Bristol,  is 
Langhorne,  originally  called  Four  Lanes  End  because  four  highways  joined  here. 
From  1737  to  1876  it  was  called  Attleborough  after  a  town  in  Norfolk,  England, 
finally  Langhorne,  reviving  the  name  which  Thomas  and  Jeremiah  Langhorne  gave 
their  estate  “Langhorne  Park,”  where  they  lived  in  manorial  style.  Middletown  Friends 
Meeting,  once  called  Neshaminy  Meeting,  is  in  Langhorne.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
founded  in  Bucks  County.  Like  Falls,  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest  Meeting  houses  in 
the  county.  Langhorne  has  many  fine  old  houses,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  Colonial 
times,  churches,  schools  and  other  buildings:  in  the  neighboring  countryside  are  still 
many  of  the  well  built  homesteads  of  the  early  families. 

Newtown,  four  miles  north  of  Langhorne,  is,  like  Bristol,  another  planned  town. 
Set  apart  and  named  by  William  Penn  as  early  as  1683,  it  was  intended  to  be  the 
centre  for  all  the  tracts  of  land  which  radiated  from  it.  More  central  than  Bristol 
for  early  Bucks  Countians,  it  was  chosen  for  the  county  seat  in  1726  and  remained 
so  until  1813.  During  this  time  public  buildings  were  erected  and  several  taverns 
which  became  famous  and  exist  to  this  day.  Newtown  has  a  history  which  has  been 
well  written.!  In  the  township  the  Taylors  and  the  Betts  had  their  plantations.  “Laven¬ 
der  Hall,”  once  the  homestead  of  Benjamin  Taylor,  later  Bernard  Taylor’s  home, 
is  in  this  township.  The  building  is  now  a  restaurant. 

Halfway  between  Newtown  and  Washington  Crossing  is  Dolington,  a  scattered 
village,  with  some  lovely  old  houses.  Here  is  Makefield  Meeting  to  which  the  Taylor 
family  belonged.  It  will  be  mentioned  frequently  in  this  history.  In  the  graveyard 
are  buried  many  Taylors  and  their  connections. 

Wrightstown  is  the  next  township  north.  It  was  still  considered  a  wilderness 
long  after  Middletown  and  Newtown  were  settled,  but  here  John  Chapman,  James 
Radcliffe  and  William  Smith  penetrated,  pioneers  who  were  followed  by  the  Buckmans 
and  the  Warners,  and  many  others,  until  by  1721  there  were  enough  families  to 
establish  a  Meeting.  Wrightstown  Meeting  House  is  today  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county.  How  the  township  got  its  name  is  unusual,  for  Thomas  Wright  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  largest  landowner  here  at  the  very  first,  was  a  real  estate  speculator. 
He  belonged  in  New  Jersey  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Wrights  of  Burlington. 
William  Penn  intended  this  township  to  be  a  park;  while  this  was  never  achieved, 
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the  idea  was  preserved  in  the  little  hamlet  called  Penn’s  Park.  Wrightstown  is  fine 
agricultural  country;  the  Neshaminy,  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  is  never 
more  picturesque  than  here.  The  village  is  on  the  land  once  owned  by  John  Chapman. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  map  these  seven  townships,  from  Upper  Makefield 
south  to  Bristol  and  north  again  to  Wrightstown,  are  embraced  in  the  arms  of  the 
Delaware  River  and  Neshaminy  Creek,  and  comprise  that  part  of  Bucks  County 
where  the  families  of  this  history  settled. 

Equally  historic  are  the  two  townships  north  of  these,  Solebury  and  Buckingham. 
Although  they  are  beyond  the  territory  of  this  book,  some  of  the  families  connected 
with  the  Taylors  had  their  homesteads  here. 

Solebury  was  named  after  a  town  in  Buckinghamshire,  England.  It  is  largely 
agricultural,  but  streams  flowing  down  the  hillsides  of  the  valley  into  the  Delaware 
formerly  gave  power  to  several  mills.  North  from  Baker’s  (now  Jericho)  Creek,  in 
Upper  Makefield  there  are  Pidcock’s  Creek,  Ingham  or  Aquetong  Creek  and  the 
Cuttalossa— the  latter  most  picturesque  which  has  inspired  poets  and  romanticists  to 
write  about  it.  Here  Solebury  reverts  to  wild  wooded  primitiveness  with  slopes  often 
rocky  and  dense  with  hemlock  and  rhododendron.  Along  the  river  and  canal  are 
several  ancient-looking  villages  which  once  ministered  to  the  industrial  life  of  the 
waterway. 

Where  Ingham  Creek  pours  into  the  Delaware,  John  Wells,  whose  mother  was 
Juliana  Taylor  (Chapter  3)  established  a  ferry  and  thus  founded  the  town  at  first 
called  Wells  Ferry,  then  Coryell’s  Ferry  and  finally  New  Hope,  after  the  name 
of  the  mill  built  by  Benjamin  Parry,  although  the  Yardleys  formerly  operated  it. 
At  Pidcock’s  Creek  was  another  once  prosperous  mill;  Pidcock’s  house,  now  historic 
as  the  Revolutionary  War  Headquarters  of  Lord  Sterling  is  preserved  as  a  property 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Park  Commission. 

Buckingham  is  the  largest  township  in  the  county,  most  noted  for  its  fine  farms; 
its  rich  soil  and  lime  deposits  gave  prosperity  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  own 
land  here.  The  Neshaminy  flows  down  from  near  Doylestown  to  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Township;  the  district  around  Rushland  along  the  creek  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  unspoiled  and  charming  of  any  in  Bucks  County. 

Among  the  Buckingham  families  we  meet  in  our  history  are  the  Betts,  Byes, 
Davises,  Blackfans,  and  again  the  Paxsons.  There  are  no  large  towns,  but  many 
villages  with  names  like  Holicong,  Aquetong,  Tohickon  and  Lahaska.  At  Lahaska 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  architecturally  most  beautiful  of  Friends  Meeting  Houses. 
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Makefield  Grave  Yard.  Its  immense  dumps  of  old  box,  yew  and  other  evergreens 
make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Bucks  County.  Here  are  buried  Taylors,  Yardleys, 
Cadwalladers,  Houghs,  Janneys,  Fields  and  other  Quakers  of  Makefield  township. 
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Chapter  3 


THE  TAYLORS  OF  WASHINGTON  CROSSING  (Old  Taylorsville14) 


6.  Philip  Taylor  of  Tacony  and  Peter  Taylor  of  Oxford ,  Philadelphia 

j>  UST  when  Philip  Taylor  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  we  do  not  know.  He 
QL5  appeared  in  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1695,  when  he  purchased  an  estate 
JK/  of  218  acres  at  Tacony,  Oxford  township,  Philadelphia  County.  Practically 
■ill;  no  records  exist  concerning  his  life  in  the  New  World;  the  only  information 
cjf&Jr'  we  have  about  his  family  is  gathered  from  his  will,  signed  August  (Sixth 
Mo.)  30th,  1709,  and  probated  November  (Ninth  Mo.)  3rd,  1709.  This  will 
mentions  his  children,  Peter,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth,  Julian,  Sarah,  Martha  and  Ursula; 
his  brother,  Peter  Taylor  executor,  and  friend,  Abel  Cottey;  with  witnesses  Enoch 
Narman,  Abel  Cottey  and  Julian  Taylor,  Jr.  It  is  signed  with  his  own  hand  and  seal. 
Several  facts  can  be  gleaned  from  this  will:  first,  that  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation,  as  his  signature  indicates,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  his  brother  Peter’s 
account  of  the  settlement  of  his  estate;  his  handwriting  is  that  of  an  accomplished 
penman.  Second,  Philip  Taylor  must  have  been  a  man  of  at  least  comfortable  means, 
as  his  bequests  to  his  wife,  Juliana,  and  children  indicate.  Third,  he  died  early  in 
life;  he  was  only  fifty-five  or  fifty-six;  his  children  were  all  under  age,  and  his  brother 
survived  him  for  twenty-five  years.  A  photograph  facsimile  of  his  will  is  reproduced 
in  Mary  Snyder  Taylor’s  “Annals  of  a  Bucks  County  Family,”  p.  204. 

Peter,  his  brother,  evidently  was  not  a  Quaker,  for  the  dates  of  the  birth  of 
his  children  by  his  wife,  Sarah,  are  given  in  the  records  of  the  Pennypack,  or  Lower 
Dublin  Baptist  Church.  They  are  as  follows: 

I.  John,  born  May  15,  1698. 

II.  Mary,  born  also  May  15,  1698;  both  children  died  young. 

III.  Jacob,  born  January  16,  1699.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  estate,  hence  must  have  died  young. 

IV.  Sarah,  born  September  12,  1701. 

V.  Thomasine,  born  August  2,  1703,  married  Jacob  Stull,  and  died 
before  1737,  leaving  three  children: 

1.  Mary  2.  Elizabeth  3.  Thomasine 
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VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


Elizabeth,  born  September  20,  1705,  married,  1st . Wharnbie, 

and,  2nd  George  Eaton. 

Peter,  born  December  19,  1708. 

Mary,  born  November  21,  1709-10,  married  .  Steele. 

Martha,  born  March  8,  1712. 

Rebecca,  born  May  4,  1714.  "f  jj  *"£/?  O  0*7 

Philip,  born  May  5,  1717. 

Parnell  (a  daughter),  born  March  18,  1719-20. 

Bernard,  not  listed  in  the  Pennypack  Baptist  Church  records,  born 
after  1720,  living  1734,  but  dead  by  1737. 


Peter  Taylor  evidently  removed  from  Lower  Dublin  to  Oxford  township  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  here  Bernard  Taylor  must  have  been  born.  On  a  tombstone  of 
Trinity  Churchyard,  Oxford,  can  be  seen  the  following  inscription: 

“Here  lies  the  Body  of  Peter  Taylor  who  Departed  this  Life  Janry  ye  30 
1734/5  Aged  69  years  &  8  monts.”15 

On  April  1st,  1737  Philip  Taylor,  “one  of  the  children  of  Peter  Taylor,  through 
Isaac  Leech  his  friend,”  petitioned  the  Orphans  Court  of  Philadelphia,  he  being  still 
under  age,  as  follows:  “That  his  father,  Peter,  died  intestate  in  the  month  of 
1734  leaving  a  widow  Sarah  Taylor  now  the  wife  of  Simon  Helens;  Thomasine  late 
the  wife  of  Jacob  Stull,  who  is  now  deceased,  and  left  three  children  viz:  Mary,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Thomasine;  and  Elizabeth  now  the  wife  of  George  Eaton,  Bernard,  Peter  and 
your  Petitioner.  That  Sarah  the  widow  is  Adm.  and  should  make  an  account,  etc. 
granted.”16 

In  the  Registry  of  Philadelphia  County  Wills  there  is  the  inventory  of  the  estate 
of  a  certain  Captain  Bernard  Taylor,  deceased,  which  shows  his  relict  to  have  been 
Suzanna  Taylor,  sole  executor.  This  was  probated  March  13,  1718.  Bernard  Taylor 
married  Suzanna  Beers  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  In  the  inventory  Captain 
Taylor’s  name  is  written  Barnard.  Witnesses  were  Benjamin  Peters,  Joseph  Antrobus 
and  Grissell  Wilson.  The  latter  was  probably  Grissell  Wilson  of  Uffculme,  Devonshire. 
The  name  Bernard,  always  in  America  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  often  as  Barnard,  hereditary  in  the  Devonshire-Pennsylvania  family,  indicates 
Captain  Bernard  Taylor  was  a  relative  of  Philip. 

Children  of  Philip  and  Juliana  Taylor: 


I.  Peter,  who  married  Mary  Knowles.17  He  may  have  been  the  ancestor 
of  the  Taylors  of  Newtown,  where  the  names  Peter  and  Bernard 
were  continued. 

II.  Benjamin,  of  whom  follows. 

III.  Elizabeth,  married  John  Hough,  son  of  Richard  and  Margery  Clowes 
Hough,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Houghs  of  Bucks  County.18 

IV.  Julian,  married  Samuel  Wells  of  Lower  Dublin,  Philadelphia  County, 
and  had  John  Wells,  the  founder  of  New  Hope.19 

V.  Sarah,  married  James  Jolly.  Their  daughter  Ursula  married  Robert 
Longshore. 

VI.  Martha,  married  1st,  John  Milner,  and  2nd,  Reese  Peters. 

VII.  Ursula,  married  Abraham  Wood,  son  of  John  and  Jane  Bevan  Wood, 
of  Darby,  Jane  Bevan  being  the  daughter  of  John  and  Barbara 
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Bevan  of  Llantrissant,  Wales.  Abraham  and  Ursula  Taylor  Wood 
had  a  daughter,  Ann,  who  married  William  Henry,  the  patriot  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.20 

7.  Benjamin  Taylor  /,  of  Makefield  and  Newtown ,  Bucks  County 

Benjamin  Taylor  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Benjamins,  a  name  derived  from 
the  Lyddons,  and  destined  to  be  preserved  in  the  Taylor  family  for  at  least  eight 
generations.  He  was  born  February  15,  1696  and  removed,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Philip,  about  1710,  to  Makefield  township,  Bucks  County.  “Makefield,”  as  the 
name  has  been  called  since  early  times,  was  a  township  settled  by  many  emigrants 
from  Cheshire;  it  was  originally  “Macclesfield”  after  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Cheshire.  The  Taylor  family  later  married  descendants  of  many  of  the  old  Northwest 
of  England  families  settled  in  Bucks  County. 

In  May  1719  Benjamin  Taylor  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and  Deborah 
Booth  Towne  of  Middletown.21  John  Towne  was  from  Hartwith,  Yorkshire,  as  his 
certificate  to  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  dated  July  26,  1683,  stated,  and  a  linen 
weaver.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  land  along  the  Neshaminy  Creek  in  Middletown  town¬ 
ship,  and  there,  in  his  own  house,  November  28,  1691,  married  Deborah  Booth,  the 
housekeeper  of  Henry  Bowker.  Henry  Bowker,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Bucks 
County  Quakers,  came  over  with  his  family  including  six  children  and  ten  servants,  so 
he  had  a  large  establishment,  which  needed  the  management  of  a  housekeeper  (of 
Henry  Bowker  later,  Chapter  9).  Deborah  Booth  came  of  a  manorial  family  of  that 
name,  seated  at  Dunham  Mascy,  Cheshire.  An  Elizabeth  of  that  family  married  a 
Stacye,  the  grandfather  of  Mahlon  Stacye  who  settled  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  likely  that  Deborah  Booth  was  related  to  Mahlon.  In  any  case,  she  was 
venerated  by  her  descendants  and  her  name,  Deborah,  was  carried  on  through  many 
generations  (cf.  Booth  Chapter  8). 

Judging  from  his  many  accomplishments  and  activities,  Benjamin  Taylor  was 
a  truly  remarkable  and  versatile  man.  There  is  evidence  that  he  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  primitive  Quaker  settlement.  At  that  time  there 
was  but  one  Meeting  house  in  that  part  of  Bucks  County,  Falls  Meeting,  the  oldest 
of  the  county.  In  1719  we  find  a  record  that  the  upper  part  of  Makefield  asked  per¬ 
mission  of  Falls  Meeting  to  have  a  meeting  on  First  Days  for  the  winter  season  at 
Samuel  Baker’s,  John  Baldwin’s  and  Thomas  Atkinson’s,  which  was  allowed.  At  these 
houses,  then,  the  Friends,  including  Benjamin  Taylor’s  family,  went  for  worship 
during  winter,  while  in  summer  they  were  forced  to  travel  many  miles  to  Meeting 
at  the  Falls.  In  1750  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  gave  permission  to  Makefield  Friends 
to  hold  a  Meeting  for  worship  every  other  First  Day  at  the  houses  of  Benjamin 
Taylor  and  Benjamin  Gilbert.  In  1752  a  Meeting  House  was  built  and  Benjamin 
Taylor  was  appointed  an  overseer. 

Benjamin  Taylor  lived  at  first  in  Upper  Makefield.  On  April  11,  1730  he  purchased 
of  John  Walley  403  acres  in  Newtown  township,  this  being  a  part  of  a  1500  acre 
grant  to  Shadrach  Walley  in  1705  by  the  proprietor’s  commissioners,  Edward  Shippen, 
Griffith  Owen  and  James  Logan  (Deed  Book  7,  p.  550).  In  this  transaction  the 
purchaser  is  called  “blacksmith”  (cf.  “The  Taylor  Homesteads”  chapter  5).  But  part 
of  this  purchase  must  have  been  in  what  was  later  Lower  Makefield  for  in  this  town¬ 
ship  is  situated  his  homestead  called  “Dolington  Manor”  dated  1737. 
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In  1747  Benjamin  Taylor  of  Makefield  conveyed  to  his  son,  Bernard  Taylor  of 
Newtown,  yeoman,  150  acres  of  this  tract  (Book  11,  p.  208),  and  in  1762,  May  3, 
Benjamin  Taylor  of  Upper  Makefield  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  conveyed  his  plantation 
in  Newtown  township,  consisting  of  45  acres,  to  Bernard  Taylor,  adjoining  Bernard’s 
“other  land,”  and  Timothy  Taylor’s  “other  land,”  this  also  being  a  part  of  the  403 
acres  he  obtained  from  John  Walley,  which  had  previously  been  parcelled  between 
these  two  sons  (Book  11,  p.  211). 

As  for  Timothy’s  share  of  the  403  acres,  February  16,  1788,  Timothy  Taylor 
Esq.  of  Newtown  Township,  conveyed  to  his  brother,  Bernard  Taylor,  of  the  same 
township,  158  acres  which  Benjamin  had  conveyed  to  him  in  1754  (see  deed  dated 
23rd  4mo.  1754) . 

Benjamin’s  homestead  in  Lower  Makefield  was  the  abode  of  large  hearted  hospi¬ 
tality,  where  many  a  travelling  minister  of  the  Quaker  faith  was  entertained,  where 
many  a  wedding  of  the  old  fashioned  festive  kind  was  celebrated,  where  many  a  son 
or  daughter  was  born  and  reared  to  go  forth  to  take  an  active  part  in  world  affairs. 
The  Benjamin  Taylor  homestead  was  the  first  of  many  such  Taylor  homes  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Benjamin  Taylor  lived  in  an  age  which  has  been  aptly  termed  “Golden”  for  the 
American  colonies;  land  was  fertile  and  plentiful,  opportunities  were  manifold,  labor 
was  easily  obtained.  The  family  itself  was  large.  The  mansion  on  a  farm  like  Benjamin 
Taylor’s  was  the  centre  of  a  large  self-sufficing  community,  with  numerous  depend¬ 
encies,  tenant  houses,  barns,  a  smoke  house,  ice  house,  spring  house,  a  vault  or  cave, 
and  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  Taylor,  a  forge.  The  head  of  such  a  community  was  a 
man  of  affairs;  his  administrative  abilities  were  demanded  by  the  Meeting  and  the 
township.  In  the  Old  World  he  would  have  been  free  of  manual  work,  but  in  the 
New,  the  democratic  spirit  demanded  that  he  work  with  his  men.  His  industry  and 
his  properties  brought  him  wealth;  he  could  retire  early  in  life,  handing  over  his 
farms  to  his  sons,  and  have  time  for  cultural  and  spiritual  activities.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  devastating  Revolutionary  War  years,  this  order  of  life  lasted  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  industrial  revolution  overthrew  it.  Young 
enterprising  men,  like  Benjamin  Taylor’s  great  grandson,  David  Barton,  went  to  the 
cities,  and  often  left  the  farms  to  tenants  who  neglected  them. 

Benjamin  Taylor  is  styled  in  some  early  documents  as  “blacksmith,”  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  in  those  days  included  the  skillful  forging  in  iron  of  a  great  variety 
of  useful  utensils;  this  may  have  been  his  early  apprenticeship,  for  in  other  cases 
he  is  styled  “Bridge  builder.”  Accounts  of  his  contracts  for  constructing  bridges 
over  rivers  and  streams  in  and  around  Bucks  County  indicated  he  was  highly  valued 
as  an  engineer.  But  he  was  also  a  cabinet  maker,  highly  skilled;  he  made  it  a  matter 
of  pride  to  present  to  each  of  his  children,  upon  his  or  her  marriage,  a  complete  set 
of  furniture  of  his  own  make.  As  a  wedding  present  to  his  daughter,  Deborah,  he 
made  for  her  a  maple  bed,  a  desk,  a  bureau  and  several  chairs.  These  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  her  Paxson  descendants ;  they  are  examples  of  the  best  craftsmanship 
of  colonial  days,  and  highly  prized  family  possessions.  Other  examples  of  his  skill 
have  remained  in  the  Taylor  family  also;  a  cherry  highboy  (chest  on  stand)  and 
a  corner  cupboard  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  For  the  furniture  of  Benjamin 
Taylor  see  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Benjamin  Taylor  was  also  styled  “gentleman”  in  some  transactions  of  his  day; 
most  of  his  attention  must  have  been  given  to  farming  and  the  management  of  his 
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properties.  How  he  had  time  for  cabinet  making  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  plenty  of  servants. 

It  should  be  interesting,  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  Bucks  County  history,  to 
notice  how  many  of  Benjamin’s  descendants  married  into  well  known  families.  There 
were  Yardleys,  Cadwalladers,  Janneys,  Kirkbrides,  Knowles,  Warners,  Houghs,  Betts, 
Buckmans,  Smiths,  Paxsons,  Buntings  and  Sellers,  to  mention  a  few,  which  families, 
again,  were  interrelated,  so  that  a  pedigree  of  any  one  of  them  contains  a  complex 
of  the  others. 

Benjamin  Taylor  died  December  9,  1780.  Hannah,  his  wife,  14  days  later, 
December  23,  1780,  in  her  eighty-third  year. 

They  had  eleven  children,  as  follows: 

I.  Ursula. 

II.  Benjamin  II,  born  January  10,  1720-21,  died  December  23,  1749, 
married  December  2,  1741,  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and  Esther 
Penquite  Buckman  of  Wrightstown,  born  May  15,  1718,  and  had: 

1.  Hannah,  who  married  1772,  Joseph  Williams. 

2.  Sarah  who  married  John  Conrad. 

3.  Esther  who  married  John  James. 

4.  Benjamin  who  died  young. 

III.  Hannah,  born  March  15,  1722,  married,  June  8,  1749,  Joseph  White, 
son  of  William  White  and  Sarah  Bye,  and  had  nine  children.22 

IV.  Bernard,  of  whom  follows. 

V.  Peter,  born  June  11,  1727,  died  January  11,  1748. 

VI.  Timothy,  of  whom  presently,  chapter  4. 

VII.  Philip,  born  March  19,  1731,  died  December  18,  1748. 

VIII.  Sarah,  born  March  25,  1734,  died  October  6,  1757,  married . 

Gillingham. 

IX.  John,  born  December  12,  1737,  married  July  21, 1760,  Hannah  Lucas. 

X.  Jacob,  born  May  15,  1739,  died  June  3,  1749. 

XI.  Deborah,  born  August  28,  1742,  married,  August  6,  1763,  Benjamin 
Paxson,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Canby  Paxson,  of  Solebury,  and 
had  numerous  descendants.  Her  daughter,  Deborah,  married  Amos 
Bye.23 

8.  Bernard  Taylor ,  V 

Bernard,  the  second  son  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Towne,  was  born  February  21, 
1724.  As  his  elder  brother  died  in  young  manhood  he  inherited  his  father’s  home¬ 
steads  and  farms  in  Makefield  and  Newtown  townships.  On  January  31,  1746  he 
married  Mary  Kirkbride,  daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Mary  Sotcher  Kirkbride  of  the 
Falls,  for  whom  see  under  Kirkbride  chapter  8.  About  1770  he  built  a  handsome 
stone  mansion  in  Newtown  borough,  still  standing,  on  the  corner  of  Court  Street 
and  Centre  Avenue,  which  Edward  R.  Barnsley  describes  and  illustrates  in  his 
“Historic  Newtown,”  p.  50,  as  “an  imposing  residence  for  what  was  then  a  little 
village.”  He  sold  this  in  1784  to  General  Francis  Murray. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Bernard  was  the  owner  of  the  Newtown  township 
property  consisting  of,  all  told,  353  acres.  He  also  owned  the  farm  adjoining  this, 
in  Lower  Makefield.  In  1747  Benjamin  had  conveyed  to  him  150  acres,  being  a  part 
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of  770  acres  which  Andrew  Hamilton  and  others  conveyed  in  1737  to  Samuel  Carey, 
and  which,  in  1746,  Samuel  Carey  conveyed  to  Benjamin  Taylor  (Book  11,  p.  208). 

As  is  plainly  recorded  in  subsequent  transactions,  this  property  was  inherited, 
in  turn,  by  Bernard’s  son,  Benjamin,  and  the  latter’s  son,  David  Barton.  The  old 
house  on  it  bears  the  date  1737  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Wright. 
It  has  been  little  changed,  although  the  original  barns  and  outbuildings  have  disap¬ 
peared.  It  is  an  unusually  large  mansion  for  the  period,  of  the  so-called  “Manor 
house”  type,  with  central  hall  and  winding  staircase,  elegantly  constructed  and  bear¬ 
ing  every  mark  of  the  principal  residence  of  a  large  landed  proprietor.  It  is  unusual 
in  having  an  interior  porch,  with  a  double  stone  archway  found  only  in  a  few  other 
houses  of  the  time.  Bernard  was,  like  his  father,  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  meeting. 
He  was  an  elder  of  Makefield  Meeting,  appointed  in  May  1784  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Third  Haven  and  again  in  1788. 

Bernard  Taylor  died  November  1789.  His  will  dated  October  17,  1789,  proved 
November  21,  1789  was  witnessed  by  John  Story  and  David  Barton.  His  children  were: 

I.  Mahlon,  born  September  8,  1747,  died  April  26,  1799.  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  known  of  this  Mahlon.  There  is  a  record  in  Falls  that  he  was 
given  a  certificate  July  12,  1764  to  attend  a  school  at  Nottingham. 
He  was  then  seventeen  years  old. 

II.  Benjamin,  of  whom  follows. 

III.  Mary,  born  January  7,  1755,  died  February  19,  1781. 

9.  Benjamin  Taylor  III ,  of  Taylorsville 

Benjamin,  the  second  son  of  Bernard  and  Mary  Kirkbride  Taylor,  was  born 
December  24,  1751.  0.  S.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth,  born  May  27,  1751,  daughter 
of  John  and  Lydia  Burroughs  of  Upper  Makefield.  For  the  Burroughs  family  see 
chapter  9.  The  following  is  a  copy  from  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  Record  of  Tenth 
month  seventh,  1772. 

“Benjamin  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Boroughs  declared  at  this  Meeting  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  intentions  of  marriage,  it  being  the  second  time;  her  father  being  present, 
was  consenting  and  nothing  appearing  to  obstruct,  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  accord¬ 
ing  to  good  order.  David  Barton  and  Joseph  Gillingham  are  appointed  to  see  the 
marriage  orderly  accomplished  and  report  the  next  meeting,  and  there  produce  the 
marriage  certificate  to  be  recorded.” 

The  marriage  was  completed  the  twenty-second  of  October  1772.  Elizabeth  died, 
January  14,  1811,  “in  the  59th  year  of  her  age  and  was  buried  in  Makefield  burying 
ground,  attended  by  a  respectable  number  of  relatives  and  friends.” 

Benjamin  married,  second,  Ann  Beans  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  He  died 
July  11,  1832,  “aged  eighty  years,  eight  months  and  seventeen  days.”  (Note  his 
grandfather  Benjamin  lived  to  be  85.) 

He  inherited,  according  to  his  father’s  will,  “all  my  plantation  wherein  I  now 
dwell,  with  all  the  buildings,  appurtenances,  utensils,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  etc.”  He, 
too,  as  recorded  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  5,  was  a  large  landowner,  giving,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  day,  a  farm  to  each  of  his  sons  when  they  set  up  homes  of  their  own. 
In  1777  he  purchased  from  Samuel  McConkey  329  acres,  and  from  John  McConkey 
46  acres,  including  the  site  of  what  is  now  Washington  Crossing.  It  was  part  of  the 
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great  Baker  tract  along  the  Delaware,  and  was  until  1774  called  “Baker’s  Ferry.” 
During  the  three  years  between  these  two  ownerships  it  was  called  “McConkey’s 
Ferry,”  but  because  these  were  the  historic  years  of  the  Revolution,  the  name  “McCon¬ 
key’s  Ferry”  has  gone  down  into  history. 

Benjamin  was  a  young  man  when  the  Revolutionary  War  began.  Whether  to 
join  in  the  conflict  or  to  remain  strictly  aloof  in  accordance  with  Quaker  principles 
was  a  difficult  decision  for  him  to  make,  as  it  was  for  most  young  Friends  of  Bucks 
County. 

The  Society  of  Friends  since  its  beginning  has  always  maintained  a  strict  oppo¬ 
sition  to  war,  even  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  its  members  to  take  any  participation 
in  it.  Those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  this  attitude  raise  the  questions  of  self  defense 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  oneself  for  country.  Quakers,  realizing  this,  stress  the 
active  peaceful  solution  to  all  disputes,  whether  personal  or  national,  and  maintain 
that  it  is  their  duty,  no  matter  how  small  their  numbers  or  insignificant  their  influence, 
to  uphold  the  Christian  principle  of  non-violence. 

When  actual  warfare  occurs,  they  are  in  a  particularly  difficult  position;  in  the 
Revolution  they  were  faced  with  the  tragic  decision,  which  loyalty  to  uphold,  that 
toward  the  majority  of  opinion  (the  Patriot  cause)  or  toward  the  eventual  good 
of  humanity  (the  primitive  Christian  cause).  That  they  could  sacrifice  themselves  for 
a  universal  principle  that  transcended  national  boundaries  was  amply  proved. 

Most  Friends  of  that  time  were  sympathetic  to  the  Revolution.  Without  engaging 
in  warfare,  they  helped  in  other  ways,  providing  food  and  clothing,  and  caring  for 
the  wounded. 

In  wartime  reason  is  suppressed,  intolerance  overrules.  Quakers  were  compelled 
to  support  the  war  by  heavy  taxes.  It  is  not  generally  realized  how  heavily  the  Quakers 
were  fined  for  non-participation.  Benjamin  Taylor  I,  eighty-three  years  old  in  1778 
was  fined  £100,  an  amount  equal  to  $5,000  at  least  in  today’s  valuation  and  in  the 
year  of  his  death  £652.  In  many  cases  Friends’  homes  were  raided. 

The  Meeting  records  of  the  time  are  full  of  instances  of  young  Friends  being 
expelled  from  membership  in  the  Society  for  going  to  war.  Benjamin’s  son,  Timothy, 
suffered  severely  from  the  censure  of  his  fellow  members  of  Falls  Meeting.  He  felt 
compelled  to  take  the  part  of  the  patriots,  was  commissioned  a  judge  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  oaths  (the  taking  of  oaths  was  especially  forbidden  by  the  Society)  and 
accordingly  dealt  with. 

In  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1776  the  country  around  Taylorsville  was  the  scene 
of  preparations  for  the  momentous  Battle  of  Trenton.  Every  schoolboy  or  girl  in  the 
United  States  knows  about  that  battle  and  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.  But 
only  Bucks  County  boys  or  girls  learn  of  the  preparations  for  it.  In  all  the  farm¬ 
houses  of  Makefield  and  adjoining  townships  soldiers  were  quartered.  Washington 
was  quartered  in  the  Keith  house  on  Jericho  Mountain,  Lord  Sterling  in  the  Thompson 
house  below  Bowmans  Hill  in  Solebury.  Durham  boats— those  used  for  transporting 
iron  from  the  Durham  Furnace  in  northern  Bucks— were  commandeered  and  hidden 
in  the  dark  seclusion  of  Taylor’s  Island.  On  Christmas  night  the  little  army  crossed 
the  ice-filled  Delaware  and  early  the  next  morning  surprised  the  British,  garrisoned 
mostly  by  Hessian  mercenaries  engaged  in  Christmas  revels,  at  Trenton. 

This  crossing,  so  famous  in  American  history,  was  made  from  the  shore  which 
was  ancestral  property  to  Benjamin  Taylor  III,  (at  that  particular  time  owned  by 
Samuel  McConkey)  and  which  after  the  war  was  to  become  his  possession. 
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While  little  is  known  of  Benjamin’s  part  in  this  episode,  one  must  raise  the 
question  “Was  not  this  young  man  inspired  to  take  some  action  when  he  lived 
right  where  Washington’s  army  was  encamped  before  the  crucial  battle;  could  Ben¬ 
jamin  have  witnessed  all  the  preparations  and  not  taken  part?” 

No. 

There  has  always  been  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the  family,  particularly 
in  that  of  his  son,  Charles  (who  were  not  Quakers,  which  may  account  for  it),  that 
Benjamin  Taylor  “helped  Washington  cross  the  Delaware.”  He  probably  was  one 
of  the  enlisted  men,  and  his  “help”  was  merely  that  he  was  one  of  the  party.  This  is 
corroborated  by  documentary  evidence,  for  there  is  the  record  that  he  was  paid  $60 
for  two  months  service  in  Captain  Henry  Van  Horn’s  company  of  militia  commanded 
by  Joseph  Kirkbride,  January  1777.*  So  he  was  among  those  who  rowed  across 
the  icy  river  and  stealthily  marched  to  Trenton. 

It  seems  Benjamin  Taylor  was  never  “dealt  with”  for  his  participation  in  the 
Revolution.  It  was  probably  of  short  duration  and  he  never  made  an  issue  of  it  with 
the  Friends’  Meeting.  One  is  not  apt  to  get  into  trouble  if  one  keeps  quiet. 

Benjamin  III  was  an  influential  member  of  Makefield  Friends  Meeting,  serving 
as  clerk  for  eight  years,  and  Trustee  for  the  property  from  March  1789  to  June  1824. 
In  his  will,  dated  April  4,  1831,  he  refers  to  himself  as  “Benjamin  Taylor  the  Elder 
far  advanced  in  years,”  and  leaves  legacies  to  each  of  his  children.  Because  in  his 
lifetime  he  had  given  various  farms  to  his  sons,  Samuel,  Charles,  Bernard,  Mahlon 
and  David,  he  left  the  homestead  plantation  with  224  acres  to  his  fifth  son,  Benjamin, 
who  remained  at  home  and  managed  the  estate. 

Children  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Burroughs  Taylor: 

I.  Mary,  born  July  29,  1773,  married,  October  21,  1790,  Cyrus  Cad- 
wallader,  one  time  State  Senator  of  Pennsylvania.  She  died  May  20, 
1798,  after  which  her  husband  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Taylor  (see  chapters  4  and  11). 

II.  John,  born  December  12,  1774,  died  August  19,  1776. 

III.  Samuel,  born  November  5,  1776,  died  April  1814,  married,  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson,  and  had  eight  children.29  Samuel  was  the  great  grand¬ 
father  of  Mary  S.  Taylor  whose  “Annals”  has  been  often  quoted  in 
this  account  (see  later  for  Samuel). 

IV.  Charles,  born  July  17,  1779,  died  May  8,  1829  of  whom  later. 

V.  Lydia,  born  May  11,  1781,  married,  1st,  Samuel  Yardley,  of  Yardley, 
and,  2nd,  Samuel  Sellers.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Sellers  the 
genealogist. 

VI.  Ann,  born  December  23,  1783,  died  May  17,  1852,  unmarried. 

VII.  Bernard  VII,  born  September  7,  1786,  died  August  14,  1852.  He 
lived  first  in  the  old  “Temperence  House,”  now  called  “The  Ferry 
Inn”  at  Washington  Crossing,  but  later  built  the  elegant  house  in 
Taylorsville,  now  “The  Washington’s  Crossing  Inn.”  Of  his  line  later. 

VIII.  Elizabeth,  born  November  25,  1788,  married,  February  15,  1810, 
Joseph  Warner,  of  Bristol,  son  of  Abraham  and  Ann  Yardley  Warner, 

*Penna.  Archives  Assoc,  and  Militia,  1774-1783,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  V.  p.  402.  Payment  was  made 
August  7,  1777  at  Bellingsport.  Benjamin  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  Joseph  Hart,  July 
10,  1777. 
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and  had  twelve  children.  Among  her  descendants  are  the  Swains  and 
Landreths  of  Bristol.  See  “Warner”  chapter  11. 

IX.  Mahlon  Kirkbride,  born  June  4,  1791,  died  February  23,  1870.  Of 
whom  later. 

X.  Benjamin  IV,  born  March  3,  1793,  died  September  27,  1876,  mar¬ 
ried,  February  15,  1816,  Rebecca  Knowles.  He  inherited  his  father’s 
farm,  in  Newtown,  and  was  a  wealthy  man.  His  only  son,  Henry, 
maintained  the  homestead,  but  his  son,  William,  was  the  last  to 
live  there.  In  1891,  it  belonged  to  James  Boyd. 

XI.  David  Barton,  of  whom  later. 

10.  Samuel  Taylor 

Samuel  Taylor,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Burroughs  Taylor 
was  born  November  15,  1776.  As  his  line  is  thoroughly  treated  in  Mary  S.  Taylor’s 
“Annals”  it  will  not  be  repeated  here.  He  lived  about  a  mile  south  of  Taylorsville, 
between  the  canal  (then  not  existing)  and  the  river.  The  house  has  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared.  It  may  have  been  the  first  house  built  by  Benjamin  Taylor  before  1730. 
Nearby,  at  the  lower  end  of  Hough’s  Creek,  near  where  it  flows  into  the  Delaware, 
he  had  a  mill.  He  was  drowned  in  his  own  mill  race  in  1814.  For  his  widow,  Eliza 
Hutchinson,  Samuel’s  father,  Benjamin,  built  a  house  further  up  the  creek,  north  of 
the  Newtown  Road,  and  close  by  it,  with  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  where 
she  raised  seven  of  her  eight  children.  This  house  is  still  standing. 

10.  Charles  Taylor 

Charles  Taylor,  third  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth,  married,  September  15, 
1803,  Mary  Howell,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Cornell  Howell,  who  was  born 
August  27,  1783.  She  died  May  4,  1877  and  was  buried  at  Makefield. 

11.  Charles,  third  son  of  Charles  and  Mary,  was  born  March  10,  1806,  died 
February  2,  1877.  He  married,  April  11,  1840,  at  Trenton,  Sarah  Tomlinson 
of  Upper  Makefield,  daughter  of  William  Tomlinson  and  Sarah  Worstall, 
who  was  born  March  10,  1806,  died  1887,  and  was  buried  at  Wrightstown. 
Their  marriage  certificate  is  in  the  possession  of  May  Laning. 

Children  of  Charles  and  Sarah  Taylor: 

I.  Sarah,  born  February  26,  1841,  died  September  12,  1842. 

II.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  April  13,  1843,  died  June  25,  1886. 

III.  Francis  Carolyn,  born  November  2,  1845,  died  July  1937. 

IV.  Sahahan,  born  October  26,  1847,  died  February  19,  1872. 

Mary  Elizabeth  married  William  Smith  Worthington  about  1870,  born  in  Sole- 
bury  Township,  December  8,  1844,  died  August  29,  1919.  Both  were  buried  in  the 
Upper  Solebury  Burying  Ground,  Bucks  County. 

Children  of  Mary  Elizabeth  and  William  Smith  Worthington: 

I.  Taylor,  born  in  New  Hope,  November  1,  1871,  died  July  20,  1872. 

II.  Harry,  born  in  Solebury  Township,  November  18,  1874. 
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III.  Sallie  May,  born  in  Solebury  Township,  September  17,  1877.  Mar¬ 
ried,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  January  1,  1902,  Henry  Landis  Laning, 
son  of  Aaron  S.  and  Rebecc  Beilis  of  Pennington,  born  in  Penning¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  June  24,  1869. 

Dorothy  May,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  and  May  W.  Laning,  born  near  Pennington, 
November  29,  1902,  married  J.  Russell  Strieker  of  Trenton,  in  Ewing  Township, 
Mercer  County,  New  Jersey,  June  6,  1931.  Their  children  were: 

I.  Joan,  born  in  Trenton,  April  26,  1933. 

II.  Henry  Laning,  born  in  Pennington,  July  12,  1935. 

III.  Marion  Elizabeth,  born  in  Pennington,  December  14,  1906,  married 
Edward  N.  Worrall  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  at  Pennington,  June 
24,  1933.  They  had  a  daughter,  Carolyn  Worrall,  born  June  26, 
1934,  at  York,  Pennsylvania. 

Descendants  of  Bernard  Taylor  YII 

10.  Bernard  Taylor,30  the  fourth  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Burroughs 
Taylor,  before  mentioned,  married  1st  Lydia,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Hannah 
(?)  Scudder  Hough  of  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  March  1,  1817, 
and  had: 

I.  Maria  B.,  born  July  5,  1819,  died  September  3,  1899,  married,  De¬ 
cember  4,  1838,  Jonathan  Brock.  Issue. 

II.  Jacob  Hough,  born  July  2,  1821,  died  February  20,  1893,  married 
January  28,  1846,  Rebecca  Loudon  Pitman. 

III.  Robert  Fulton,  of  whom  presently. 

IV.  Hanna  married  Watson  Malone,  and  had: 

Sarah,  Franklin  T.,  Bernard,  Anna,  Emily  and  Edwin  Baker 
Malone,  owner  of  Buckstone  Farm. 

V.  Franklin,  who  died  young. 

VI.  William  Smith,  born  January  23,  1831,  died  December  19,  1900, 

married,  October  31,  1860,  Amanda,  daughter  of . Fegenbush 

(born  October  21,  1838,  died  December  19,  1900).  His  daughter 
Bertha  married  Joseph  Poulterer  and  had  William  T.  and  Joseph 
Clement  Poulterer. 

Bernard  married  secondly,  Mercy  Armstrong,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
Frederick  Taylor  told  of  his  death.  “His  wife  Mercy  kept  muttering  at  home 
about  cleaning  out  the  well.  At  last  he  began  pumping  out  the  water  and 
dropped  dead.  I  had  to  hurry  down  for  my  father;  as  grandfather  was  a 
cabinet  maker  he  also  had  to  serve  as  undertaker,  that  is  he  made  the  coffin.” 
For  other  descendants  of  Bernard  see  Mary  S.  Taylor’s  “Annals”  pedigree 
chart. 

11.  Jacob  Hough  and  Rebecca  Pitman  Taylor  had: 

I.  Lydia  Matilda  married  to  John  B.  Stockton. 
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II.  Justice  Pitman,  of  whom  follows. 

III.  Bernard,  who  married  Catherine  Schuyler. 

IV.  Elizabeth  Watson,  who  married  Henry  Y.  Pickering. 

V.  William  S.,  who  married  Marie  Louise  Polk,  descended  from  James 
K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  Florence,  married  Henry  Smith. 

VII.  Robert,  who  died  young. 

VIII.  Anne  Watson,  married  Emmett  McVey,  and  Leonard  J.  Hogg. 

12.  Justice  Pitman  Taylor,  born  April  12,  1849,  died  May  16,  1894,  married, 

January  17,  1874,  Mary  Simpson  Hibbs,  and  had: 

I.  Albert  Hibbs,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  married  Mabel  Evelyth  James, 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Margaret  Hibbs,  now,  1959,  librarian 
at  Lafayette  College. 

II.  Norman  Bernard,  d.s.p. 

III.  Mary  Marguerite  Simpson. 

11.  Robert  Fulton  Taylor,  the  second  son  of  Bernard  Taylor  VII,  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1829,  at  Taylorsville.  He  married,  October  26,  1853,  Emla,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Franklin  and  Jerusha  Hollingshead  Stone  Toole  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey.  Robert  Fulton  Taylor  was  the  President  of  one  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Passenger  Railway  Companies.  He  died  April  1,  1873,  leaving  issue: 

I.  Florence,  born  June  25,  1854,  died  December  23,  1860. 

II.  Marwood  Bailey,  born  August  15, 1856,  married  Hannah  E.  Ketcham, 
and  had: 

1.  Florence,  born  November  16,  1879. 

2.  Robert  Fulton,  born  October  4,  1881. 

3.  Mary  Emla,  born  April  9,  1893.  Married  David  Wilcot  and  had 
a  daughter  Alice,  married  to  Edgar  Zimmerman;  Their  daughter, 
Barbara  Gale. 

III.  Melbourne  Stanton,  born  January  8,  1860,  married,  March  31,  1881, 
Bertha  May,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  West  Borgenski  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (born,  August  11,  1860),  Joseph  Borgenski  was  a  son  of 
Count  Keppel  Eskeles  of  Hungary  and  had: 

1.  Melbourne  Stanton,  born  December  23,  1882  of  whom  below. 

2.  Marwood  Bailey,  born  July  25,  1886,  married,  June  9,  1909, 
Frances  Wood,  daughter  of  William  Benton  and  Mary  Peterman 
Kelly  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  one  daughter,  Mary  Margaret 
Taylor,  born  August  15,  1910,  married  Victor  Freemont  Lawson; 
issue, 

1.  Sandra,  born  May  20,  1940. 

2.  Carol,  born  April  22,  1944. 

3.  Victor  Freemont,  Jr.,  born  April  11,  1946. 

13.  Melbourne  Stanton  Taylor  Jr.  married  Katherine  Marie  Dippel,  (born  June 
19,  1890)  daughter  of  John  Gramlick  and  Katherine  M.  McGinley  Dippel 
and  had: 
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I.  Katherine  Marie,  born  December  19,  1918,  married  to  Samuel  Ries 
Heller,  Jr.,  Commander  U.S.  Navy,  and  has  a  daughter  Katherine 
Marwood  Heller,  born  June  12,  1946. 

II.  Marwood  Stanton,  born  June  8,  1920,  First  Lieutenant  U.S.  Army 
Killed  in  France,  October  7,  1944. 

10.  Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylor 

Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylor,  the  fifth  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Burroughs 
Taylor  married,  1st,  1817  Elizabeth  Hough,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Phoebe  Cad- 
wallader  Hough,  and,  2nd,  Sarah  Longshore  Walker.  He  is  known  as  the  “Founder 
of  Taylorsville”  because  he  was,  in  his  day,  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citizen. 
He  inherited  his  father’s  purchase  at  Baker’s  Ferry,  south  of  the  bridge,  and  became 
the  owner  of  “The  Temperence  House,”  or  “Ferry  Inn.”  He  owned  the  store,  was 
postmaster  for  many  years,  and  carried  on  a  large  shipping  industry  along  the  river 
and  canal,  besides  owning  several  farms,  and  the  mansion  on  the  river  opposite  the 
Ferry  Inn,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission.  He 
had  five  sons  and  three  daughters: 

I.  Oliver,  unmarried. 

II.  Edward,  unmarried. 

III.  Benjamin,  married  Mercy  Ann  Yardley  daughter  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  Jenks  Yardley  and  had  Mahlon,  George,  Yardley,  Elizabeth, 
Benjamin,  Lillian  and  Helen. 

IV.  Augustus 

V.  Thomas 

Twins,  unmarried. 

VI.  Elizabeth,  married  John  Brown. 

VII.  Phoebe,  married .  Shute,  of  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

10.  David  Barton  Taylor 

David  Barton  Taylor,  named  after  a  beloved  friend  of  the  family,  a  member  of 
Makefield  Meeting,  the  youngest  of  the  eleven  children  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth 
Burroughs  Taylor,  was  born  January  29,  1795  in  the  original  Taylor  homestead  near 
Dolington,  called  today  “Dolington  Manor.”  He  followed  the  example  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  by  marrying  into  one  of  the  old  Quaker  families  of  Bucks  County, 
his  wife  being  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Stephen  Field,  and  Mary  Twyning,  October  27, 
1814.  She  was  born  February  26,  1793,  see  “Field”  chapter  10. 

From  various  reminiscences  of  relatives  and  old  acquaintances  it  seems  that  the 
Taylors  of  this  period  were  noted  for  their  appearance,  the  women  for  their  charm 
and  beauty,  the  men  for  their  dignity  and  fine  features.  It  might  be  appropriate, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  to  describe  the  personal  appearance  of  David  Barton  Taylor, 
who,  it  might  be  said,  was  typical.  Silhouette  portraits  of  both  David  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  exist  to  show  that  in  their  youth  they  had  clear  cut  regular  features,  David 
a  wealth  of  hair,  a  high  brow,  a  straight  nose,  firm  mouth,  and  chin;  Elizabeth  an 
equally  fine  profile,  with  shorter  nose,  a  bit  upturned,  and  a  mouth  suggesting  a 
piquant  smile.  Later  daguerreotypes  show  that  David  was  a  man  of  dignified  bearing, 
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with  head  poised  high,  a  nose  remarkably  classic  in  its  straightness,  deep  thoughtful 
eyes,  altogether  a  countenance  loveable,  gentle  and  bespeaking  integrity.  His  portraits, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  son,  Benjamin,  indicate  also  a  quietness  of  character,  especially 
in  the  eyes  which  were  not  bright  or  especially  expressive.  The  Taylor  men  were,  as  a 
rule,  not  aggressive  nor  ambitious  for  public  recognition.  They  chose  rather  to  be 
admired  and  respected  by  their  families  and  associates.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
color  of  their  hair  was  usually  dark  brown  or  chestnut,  and  their  eyes  pale  blue.  This 
description  of  David  Barton  applies  with  minor  variations  to  that  of  his  brothers 
who  were  all  noted  for  their  handsome  bearing  which  was  inherited  by  many  of  their 
sons  and  grandsons. 


Elizabeth  Field  Taylor 


David  Barton  Taylor 


Silhouette  portraits  now  in  possession  of  Arthur  Edwin  Bye 

Upon  his  marriage,  David  was  given  by  his  father  a  farm  on  the  Wrightstown 
Road,  near  the  Burroughs  farm,  upon  which  in  1817  he  built  a  substantial  stone 
house  and  outbuildings.  This  house  still  stands,  is  one  of  the  fine  old  stone  houses 
of  the  section,  now  owned  (1959)  by  Charles  S.  Jones.  It  should  be  visited  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  architecture  of  this  time,  for,  in  contrast  to  “Lavender 
Hall,”  or  to  his  brother  Mahlon’s  mansion  on  the  river,  or  to  his  brother  Bernard’s 
in  the  village,  it  has  not  been  altered  or  put  to  public  use.  It  is  an  impressive  mansion, 
dignified,  classic  in  its  proportions,  elegant  and  still  in  use  as  a  gentleman’s  estate. 
Here  he  also  built  a  mill  on  the  creek  below,  but  soon  after  sold  the  property  to 
move  to  Philadelphia.  What  money  he  had  he  invested  in  timber  lands.  With  his  kins¬ 
man,  Joseph  Janney,  as  partner,  he,  in  the  course  of  time,  owned  large  expanses  of 
forests  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  North  Carolina.  These  he  developed, 
shipped  lumber  to  Philadelphia  and  became  a  successful  wholesale  lumber  merchant 
in  that  city.  The  firm  that  he  established  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Benjamin  Field 
Taylor. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  business  man;  he  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  was  a  student  of  philosophy.  He  took  a  keen,  but  critical,  interest  in  the  spiritual- 


Elizabeth  Dickerson  Taylor 
oil  portrait  by 

Jonathan  Kirkbride  Trego  1850 
now  in  the  possession  of  Arthur  Edwin  Bye 


Benjamin  Field  Taylor 
oil  portrait  by 

Jonathan  Kirkbride  Trego  1850 
now  in  the  possession  of  Arthur  Edwin  Bye 


May  Taylor  Bye  at  the  age  of  17,  from  a  portrait  by  Arthur  Edwin  Bye  made  from  a 
tin-type  of  1877.  May  Taylor  is  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  her  grandmother  Rachel 
Longshore  Dickerson. 
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istic  movement  of  his  time,  wrote  largely  on  the  subject  of  psychical  research,  yet 
remained  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

As  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  October  3,  1865,  he  married  a  second  time,  Mercy 
Ann  Field,  Elizabeth’s  sister.  He,  himself,  died  June  7,  1873.  His  children  were: 

I.  Mary  Anne,  born  June  24,  1815,  married  Joseph  Janney  of  Make- 
field,  Bucks  County,  and  had: 

1.  Benjamin,  who  had  issue. 

2.  David  Barton,  unmarried. 

3.  Joseph,  unmarried. 

4.  Frances,  who  married  Joseph  Lovett  of  Emilie,  Bucks  County. 

5.  Emma,  who  married  Charles  Walton  of  Buckingham. 

II.  Margaret,  born  August  24,  1817,  married  Joseph  Yardley,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Field  Yardley,  and  grandson  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Kirkbride  Yardley.  They  had: 

1.  Justin  Edward. 

2.  Charles  Burleigh. 

3.  David  Sellers. 

4.  Eldredge  Taylor. 

5.  William  Buckman. 

6.  Mahlon  Kirkbride. 

7.  Ida  Virginia. 

For  further  account  of  the  Yardley  family  see  Chapter  11. 

III.  Lydia  Yardley,  born  November  6,  1819,  married  Benjamin  Lloyd, 
son  of  Jesse  and  Anne  Yardley  Lloyd,  and  had: 

1.  Charles,  who  had  issue:  Edith  and  Dorothy. 

2.  Elizabeth,  a  Friends’  minister  noted  for  philanthropic  work  and 
social  reform. 

IV.  Eldredge,  born  August  5,  1821,  died  as  a  young  man,  August  5,  1849. 

V.  Marshall,  born  January  18,  1824,  married  Mary  McMasters  daughter 

of  James  and  Ann  Knowles  McMasters,  Ann  being  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Rachel  Buckman  Knowles,  See  “Buckman”  chapter  14; 
and  had: 

1.  Frances,  who  married  her  cousin,  Hutchinson  Taylor,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Texas.  For  their  family,  cf.  Mary  S.  Taylor’s  “Annals,” 

p.  226. 

2.  Julia,  who  married  William  Henry  Wood. 

3.  Elizabeth,  who  married  George  Moore. 

VI.  Benjamin  Field,  of  whom  follows. 

VII.  Elizabeth,  born  May  24,  1829,  died  1914,  unmarried. 

11.  Benjamin  Field  Taylor 

Benjamin  Field  Taylor,  the  second  surviving  son  of  David  Barton  and  Elizabeth 
Field  Taylor,  was  born  April  14,  1826.  He  married,  December  10,  1851,  in  Buckingham 
Meeting,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Valentine  and  Rachel  Longshore  Dickerson  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  later  of  Langhorne.  Valentine  belonged  to  the  New  Jersey  family  of  Dickin¬ 
son,  or  Dickerson,  which  had  among  its  members  the  famous  governors,  Philemon 
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and  Mahlon  Dickerson,  descended  from  a  New  England  family;  while  Rachel  Long¬ 
shore  had  among  her  ancestors  the  Dungans  and  Lathams  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Cocks  who  were  Swedes  settled  on  the  Delaware  before  the  time  of  William  Penn, 
see  Longshore,  chapter  12. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  F.  Taylor  by  his  grandson 

My  grandfather  Taylor  was  born  in  the  original  Taylor  homestead  at  Dolington, 
called  “Dolington  Manor,”  in  Bucks  County.  There  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  attended 
the  small  Friends’  School  connected  with  the  Meeting.  When  he  was  old  enough  he 
was  sent  to  Westtown  in  Chester  County,  the  well  known  Friends’  Boarding  School, 
controlled  by  the  Orthodox  branch  of  the  Society,  and  where  only  children  of  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  admitted. 

By  the  time  my  grandfather  was  a  young  man,  his  father,  David  Barton  Taylor, 
was  already  engaged  in  the  extensive  wholesale  lumber  business  in  which  he  made 
his  wealth.  Therefore,  my  grandfather  began  to  learn  this  business  and  was  sent  to 
the  great  forest  regions  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
where  David  Barton  Taylor  obtained  his  lumber.  Here  he  superintended  the  felling 
and  shipping  of  timber.  It  was  a  toughening  experience  for  him,  not  only  fitting  him 
for  his  career,  but  broadening  his  horizons  on  life. 

When  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  he  married.  My  grandmother  once  related  to 
me  the  story  of  their  first  meeting.  It  was  at  a  houseparty  in  Bucks  County— at  the 
Thompson-Neely  mansion  in  Solebury  on  the  Delaware,  near  New  Hope— a  fine  old 
stone  house,  now  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Historical  Commission.  My 
grandmother  well  remembered  her  excitement  while  waiting  for  him  to  appear,  for  he 
was  considered  at  this  time  to  be  the  Beau  of  Bucks  County.  A  very  genial  man,  loving 
companionship,  sport  and  a  good  time,  he  was  popular  with  the  men,  and  having 
polished  manners,  courtesy  and  being  even  chivalrous,  he  was  equally  well  liked  by 
women.  His  entertaining  qualities— he  played  the  flute  and  danced  well-made  him 
the  most  sought  after  of  guests. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  late.  When  finally  he  arrived,  my  grandmother  was 
seated  on  a  sofa  (undoubtedly  of  black  walnut  and  hair  cloth)  in  the  parlor,  and 
saw  him  come  in  the  door.  Her  first  impression  was  one  of  dislike.  She  saw  before 
her  a  tall  and  very  erect  man,  dressed,  as  it  seemed  to  her  simple  Quaker  taste,  rather 
like  a  dandy  with  fancy  vest  and  voluptuous  cravat.  He  had  a  high  forehead,  a  large 
perfectly  straight  nose,  the  profile  of  which  was  almost  Greek,  well  formed  mouth 
and  a  firm  chin.  His  hair,  a  dark  brown,  waved  back  over  his  head  and  his  face  was 
smooth  shaven,  but  dark  around  the  chin  because  of  the  heavy  growth  of  beard 
which  incessant  shaving  could  hardly  keep  under.  She  had  no  doubt  about  his  distin¬ 
guished  appearance,  but  she  regarded  him  as  conceited.  It  is  very  easy  to  mistake 
what  is  real  superiority  for  conceit.  But  she  soon  forgot  her  mistake,  for  afterward 
she  was  so  flattered  by  his  attentions  that  she  saw  nothing  in  him  but  perfections. 

This  story  must  be  supplemented  by  another,  confirming  its  truth.  Many  years 
after  the  death  of  both  these  grandparents,  when  I  was  living  at  Lafayette  College, 
I  chanced  to  meet  a  certain  Mrs.  Justice  Taylor;  I  did  not  know,  until  she  told  me 
so,  that  her  husband  was  a  distant  cousin.  “You  are  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  are  you  not?”  she  asked  me.  “I  have  often  heard  of  certain  Bye 
relations.” 
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“Yes,”  I  replied,  “I  am.” 

“What  a  beautiful  woman  your  grandmother  was!”  she  continued.  Then  I  said, 

“I  have  always  heard  much  more  of  my  grandfather’s  fine  appearance,”  and  I 
told  her,  in  a  humorous  way,  the  story  that  my  grandmother  told  me. 

“Oh!”  laughed  Mrs.  Taylor.  “She  told  you  only  half  of  the  story,  for  Elizabeth 
Dickerson  was  one  of  the  belles  of  her  time.” 

The  great  admiration  of  my  grandmother  for  her  husband  never  left  her.  She 
always  regarded  him  as  scarcely  less  than  perfect,  for,  as  she  said,  in  all  the  years  of 
their  married  life,  his  gallantry  and  chivalry  toward  her  never  waned. 

After  their  marriage  they  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  David  Barton’s  death, 
my  grandfather  became  the  head  of  the  lumber  company.  His  business  life  was  as 
upright  as  was  his  private  life,  and  many  stories  I  have  heard  of  his  conscientiousness. 
Long  after  his  death,  old  business  acquaintances  would  go  out  of  their  way  to  speak 
in  his  praise.  He  prospered,  but  he  also  lost  money  by  investing  it  in  enterprises  of 
his  friends  and  relatives.  His  kindnesses  and  benevolence  did  him  many  a  bad  turn- 
in  the  worldly  sense. 

When  he  was  able,  he  retired  and  purchased  the  old  Van  Zant  homestead  at 
Langhorne  in  Bucks  County,  thus  passing  his  old  age  near  the  family  associations  of 
his  youth.  His  business  was  continued  for  a  time  by  his  two  older  sons  and  his  nephew, 
Joseph  Janney.  The  latter  soon  dissolved  the  partnership  and  continued  the  lumber 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Joseph  Janney  Lumber  Company.  Although  the  Dick¬ 
ersons  had  long  since  left  their  father’s  home,  the  Longshores  and  the  Gillams,  his 
wife’s  kinsmen,  belonged  there,  and,  too,  this  was  not  far  from  the  ancestral  Taylor 
farms.  He  remodelled  the  Van  Zant  homestead  and  laid  out  the  grounds  with  drives 
and  shrubbery  and  gardens,  in  all  of  which  he  delighted.  Here  he  lived  the  life  of 
a  country  gentleman.  He  had  horses,  a  well-matched  pair,  and  a  third  one  for  his 
youngest  son,  Frank.  He  took  great  interest  in  local  politics.  Until  his  death  he  was 
Chief  Burgess  of  Langhorne  Manor.  The  title  of  “Squire  Taylor”  suited  him  perfectly. 
It  was  he  who  gave  the  name  to  Langhorne  Manor,  and  with  Samuel  Eastburn,  founded 
the  borough  and  built  many  of  the  fine  residences  there. 

His  home  was  the  centre  of  a  large  old  fashioned  hospitality.  When  the  Bucks 
Quarterly  Meeting  met  at  Middletown  (Langhorne),  which  always  happened  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  he  served  dinner  to  all  who  could  come.  This  custom  of  “open 
house”  on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  kept  up  after  his  death  by  my  grandmother,  and 
when  we  lived  with  her  how  well  do  I  remember  many  old  time  well  known  Quaker 
preachers  at  our  board.  In  fact,  whenever  visiting  Friends  came  to  Langhorne,  it  was 
at  Benjamin  Taylor’s  they  lodged.  On  Christmas  and  on  other  holidays  there  was 
always  great  feasting.  Bounty  always  brings  guests,  and  my  grandfather  loved  both. 
He  had  the  custom  of  keeping  always  an  extra  plate  at  the  table  for  the  chance  comer, 
and  few  were  the  nights,  so  I  am  told,  when  he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  that  some 
friend  or  kinsman  did  not  avail  himself  of  it. 

These  days  are  gone  by,  but  as  a  boy  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  last 
glimpse  of  them  and  so  it  seems  appropriate  here  that  I  should  record  a  few  of  my 
impressions  of  what  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  to  be  distinguished  guests. 

There  was  my  grandfather’s  niece,  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  daughter  of  his  sister,  Aunt 
Lydia.  She  was  a  very  peculiar  person— a  typical  “Reformer”  when  only  “peculiar” 
women  went  into  public  life.  Prominent  in  temperance  reform,  she  always  wore  a 
white  ribbon  on  her  dress,  and  she  was  equally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  women’s  suf- 
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frage.  Very  Quakerish,  she  dressed  in  stiffly  made  clothes  and  would  be  taken  any¬ 
where  for  just  what  she  was— a  Quaker  Reformer.  But  she  was  beyond  any  question 
the  most  capable  woman  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  For  years  she  was  the  Editor  of 
the  “Friends’  Intelligencer.”  Always  on  prominent  committees,  her  opinion  was  con¬ 
sulted  on  all  important  questions.  And  she  travelled  extensively.  But  besides  being 
a  capable  woman,  with  broad  vision  and  fine  ideals  for  social  betterment,  she  was 
intensely  spiritual.  As  a  minister,  she  gave  some  of  the  most  impressive  spiritual  ser¬ 
mons  I  have  ever  heard.  Never  opinionated,  she  was  liberal  minded  and  could  see 
two  sides  of  a  question.  Often,  in  times  of  heated  discussion  in  business  meetings, 
when  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a  dispute,  I  have  seen 
Elizabeth  Lloyd  arise  and  heard  her  say: 

“Friends,  let  us  not  forget  we  are  friends.”  Then,  with  carefully  chosen  words, 
she  would  analyze  the  situation,  summarize  both  sets  of  arguments,  find  a  point  of 
common  agreement,  or  present  her  case  so  powerfully,  that  when  she  sat  down, 
nothing  more  could  be  said,  nothing  more  was  said. 

She  was  one  of  the  great  inspirations  of  my  early  life,  and  I  have  the  hospitable 
home  of  my  grandparents  to  thank  for  it. 

Elsewhere  I  have  written  of  cousin  Mary  Field,  and  of  cousin  Anna  Longshore 
Potts.  The  latter,  Dr.  Potts,  was,  with  her  sister,  Dr.  Hannah  Longshore,  one  of  the 
first  women  physicians  in  the  United  States.  These  came  seldom,  but  cousin  Mary 
Field  was  a  constant  guest,  often  remaining  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Other  relatives  were  the  cousins  Martha  and  Elizabeth  Bunting.  They  were  old 
maiden  ladies,  typically  old  fashioned,  wearing  the  Quaker  shawl  and  bonnet.  Cousin 
Martha  was  handsome.  I  seem  to  know  them  because  they  left  so  many  photographs 
and  little  leather-bound  books  behind  them.  Many  are  the  names  of  old  Bucks  County 
families— names  which  used  to  mean  much— which  were  represented  in  my  grand¬ 
father’s  home.  If  my  grandfather  were  alive  today,  and  he  “reminisced”  of  his  old- 
time  guests,  he  would  talk  of  Cadwalladers,  Yardleys,  Eastburns,  and  Paxsons,  of 
Janneys,  Marshalls,  Mitchells  and  Watsons.  A  Quaker  preacher  who  came  several 
times  to  our  house  was  Robert  Cornell.  He  was  a  man  who  had  visions,  was  clair¬ 
voyant.  He  used  to  tell  us  startling  incidents  of  his  clairvoyant  power.  Joseph  Elkinton 
was  another  visitor  to  our  house.  He  was  also  a  preacher,  but  a  missionary  as  well. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Doukhobors.  His  sister  was  married  to  a  Jap¬ 
anese— a  very  eminent  Japanese  Christian  who  later  was  one  of  the  envoys  to  the 
Peace  of  Versailles. 

I  must  not  leave  this  sketch  of  my  grandfather’s  life  and  of  his  home,  without 
a  more  critical  study  of  his  character.  I  have  mentioned  his  social  gifts.  It  will  be  seen 
he  was  not  a  traditional  Quaker.  He  was  distinctly  a  man  who  loved  life.  He  was  not 
intellectual.  He  was  sufficiently  well  educated,  but  he  had  never  improved  his  mind 
by  much  reading  of  a  serious  sort.  Newspapers  gave  him  his  principal  reading  matter. 
His  spare  time  was  spent  always  in  sociability.  He  loved  games,  especially  chess  and 
checkers.  I  believe  he  was  a  champion— of  Bucks  County  or  Philadelphia,  perhaps 
—as  a  chess  player.  Nor  was  he  spiritually  gifted.  Upright,  benevolent,  public-spirited, 
always  just,  domestic,  self-sacrificing,  self-effacing,  a  conscientious  attender  of  Meet¬ 
ing,  he  was  all  these.  And  these  virtues  made  him  beloved  by  all.  Perhaps  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  be  so  good  a  man.  But  he  was  not  profound,  nor  spiritual.  In  fact, 
he  was  careless  in  educational  matters,  and  therein  lay  his  fault  as  a  parent. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  him  or  my  grandmother  for  the  strange 
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careers  of  their  younger  sons.  My  uncles  undoubtedly  inherited  characteristics  of  a 
non-conformist  nature  from  the  Dickerson  family.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  while  my 
grandmother  and  her  sisters  were  exemplary  Friends,  their  brothers  were  the  reverse. 
They  married  “out  of  Meeting”— a  departure  which  was  considered  at  that  time  a  real 
tragedy— sinking  in  the  social  scale;  their  families  drifted  from  traditional  Quaker 
ways.  We  hardly  knew  these  relatives.  Probably  they  inherited  an  extravagant  and 
irresistible  passion  for  personal  liberty  of  action  which  drove  them  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  of  Quaker  restraint.  This,  my  uncles  Marshall  and  Frank  also  inherited. 

Needless  to  say  they  were  interesting  men.  Uncle  Marshall  as  a  boy  ran  off  with 
a  circus,  later  acquired  one  for  himself,  became  eventually  a  highly  successful  theatri¬ 
cal  manager  and  the  proprietor  of  a  chain  of  theaters.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his 
many  admirers  who  named  countless  babies  after  him. 

Uncle  Frank  followed  his  leadership,  often  as  a  partner  in  his  many  enterprises, 
but  without  so  much  success. 

Uncle  Warded  was  more  like  the  Taylors,  both  in  physical  appearance  and  char¬ 
acter.  Starting  with  his  father’s  lumber  business,  he  became  a  builder,  and,  possessing 
the  Taylor  proclivities  for  cabinet  making,  was  a  designer  of  furniture  and  houses. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  my  grandparents  must  have  been  aware  of  the  inherited 
strain  in  their  younger  sons  and  might  have  taken  precautionary  measures,  by  mental 
and  spiritual  guidance,  or  through  education,  to  prevent  the  distress  which  their  sons 
caused  them.  But  they  could  do  nothing. 

So  perfectly  conforming  to  Quaker  principles  themselves,  they  never  expected 
anything  else  in  their  sons.  They  were  blind  to  the  faults  of  everyone,  including  their 
children.  It  was  so  strong  a  belief  with  my  grandparents  that  one  must  look  only  for 
the  virtues  in  others,  and  ignore  the  vices,  that  they  became  oblivious  of  evil  in  the 
world.  I,  myself,  have  observed  this  in  my  grandmother.  No  one  could  ever  convince 
her  of  anything  bad.  She  would  simply  not  believe  it.  All  her  traditions  had  been 
Quakerish;  she,  like  many  others  of  her  kind,  had  lived  in  a  little  virtuous  world— 
and  my  grandfather  was  the  same— that  they  knew  nothing  of  any  other.  They  believed 
that  “example  was  better  than  precept,”  and,  as  they  set  a  good  example,  their  children 
would  surely  follow  it. 

Their  two  daughters  inherited  nearly  all  of  the  virtuous  characteristics  of  their 
parents.  My  aunt  was  a  fine  woman— a  strong  minded  person  with  ideals  and  aspira¬ 
tions— my  mother  in  many  ways  saintly. 

The  last  years  of  my  grandfather’s  life  were  sad.  Embittered  by  the  conduct  of 
his  two  younger  sons,  and  troubled  by  a  disease  which  he  knew  to  be  fatal,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  sank.  He  died  April  29,  1892. 

Children  of  Benjamin  Field  and  Elizabeth  Dickerson  Taylor. 

I.  Ella,  born  November  20,  1852,  married,  1875,  Joseph  Esherick,  Jr. 
of  Philadelphia,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Esherick,  and  had: 

1.  Elizabeth  Josephine,  died  unmarried. 

2.  Norman  Taylor,  died  without  children. 

3.  Helen  Marguerite,  died  young. 

II.  Flavian  Warded,  born  February  18,  1856,  married,  1880,  Amanda, 
daughter  of  Noah  and  Mary  Ann  Sheip  of  Philadelphia,  and  had 
one  son,  Paul  Herbert  Taylor. 

III.  Alva  May,  born  December  15,  1859,  married,  April  22,  1880,  Andrew 
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Moore,  son  of  Enoch  Mortimer  and  Phoebe  Pusey  Passmore  Bye,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  had: 

1.  Arthur  Edwin  Bye,  born  December  18,  1885. 

2.  Raymond  Taylor  Bye,  born  January  30,  1892. 

3.  Marguerite  Taylor  Bye,  born  April  3,  1890. 

She  died  June  17,  1951,  aged  91. 

Anna  Dickerson,  born  January  17,  1863,  died  May  22,  1864. 
Marshall  Wilmer,  born  October  31,  1866,  married  Lydia,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Amanda  Kerns  of  Philadelphia,  1889,  and  had  one 
daughter,  Alva  May. 

VI.  Benjamin  Franklin,  born  October  25,  1871,  married,  1st,  Katherine 
Price,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Benjamin,  2nd,  Anne  Slemmer,  by 
whom  he  had  Marshall  Wilmer  II  who  married  Doris  May,  daughter 
of  Charles  Randolph  Matlack  of  St.  James,  Missouri,  and  had  one 
son,  Marshall  Wilmer  III.  They  live  in  Texas. 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  BENJAMIN  TAYLOR 


There  is  no  record  that  Benjamin  Taylor  was  ever  a  cabinet  maker  by  trade 
or  profession.  He  used  no  labels  nor  advertised.  But  the  desks,  beds,  secretaries, 
chests  and  corner  cupboards  that  have  been  preserved  by  his  posterity  indicate  he 
was  a  trained  craftsman.  They  are  executed  with  professional  ability.  Mostly  of 
cherry  or  maple,  they  were  made  of  the  wood  obtained  on  his  own  property;  some 
have  delicate  inlay  and  turnings  showing  he  had  the  complete  equipment  of  a  cabinet 
maker.  The  style  is  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  reflects  the 
Queen  Anne.  Distinctly  Quaker  in  its  simplicity,  devoid  of  elaboration,  there  is  no 
influence  of  the  Chippendale  which  was  then  coming  into  fashion.  Yet  it  is  clear 
Benjamin  Taylor  was  well  acquainted  with  the  work  being  done  in  Philadelphia. 
The  antiquarian  would  at  once  detect  that  it  is  Philadelphian  in  character.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  nothing  peculiar  in  his  design  which  could  be  recognized  in  other 
pieces  that  must  exist  among  his  descendants  in  Bucks  County,  but  certain  character¬ 
istics  are  discernable. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  man,  apprenticed  as  a  youth  to  be  a 
blacksmith,  in  later  life  operating  a  forge  where  every  kind  of  iron  object  was  pro¬ 
duced,  from  hinges,  cooking  utensils  and  locks  to  wagon  parts,  machine  tools  and 
bridge  trusses,  also  supervising  a  large  farm,  could  have  found  the  time,  not  merely 
to  produce  fine  furniture,  but  to  acquire  the  skill  for  it,  for  the  furniture  he  left  to 
his  children  could  have  been  made  only  after  years  of  experience  and  acquaintanceship 
with  the  cabinet  makers  of  the  metropolis. 

The  explanation  that  first  comes  to  mind  is  that  he  lived  to  be  eighty  and  had 
plenty  of  time  in  his  old  age.  But  not  so,  his  furniture  was  made,  apparently  from  the 
style  of  it,  before  1750,  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  Perhaps  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  men  of  those  days  were  Jacks  of  all  trades  and  could  turn  their  hands  to 
anything.  It  may  be  he  was  so  good  a  manager  that  he  could  leave  the  work  of  the 
forge  and  of  his  farm  to  employees,  giving  him  time  for  other  pursuits,  and  that 
cabinet  making  was  his  chief  joy;  that  his  other  activities  were  his  business,  from 
which  he  needed  the  relaxation  of  a  hobby. 

Or,  the  answer  may  be,  and  this  is  the  most  probable,  that  he  made  also  carriages, 
sleighs  and  wagons;  this  business  went  hand  in  hand  with  blacksmithing  in  the  olden 
days.  In  this  writer’s  memory  the  blacksmith  at  Langhorne  was  also  a  wagon  and 
carriage  maker.  If  so,  then  Benjamin  Taylor  would  have  had  skilled  woodworkers  in 
his  employ;  carriages  needed  a  skill  if  not  artistry,  equal  to  beds  and  bureaus.  It 
would  then  be  a  most  natural  thing  for  Benjamin  Taylor  to  turn  out  furniture  for  his 
own  and  his  children’s  use,  and  no  doubt  for  others,  in  his  carriage  shop.  Probably 
he  made  considerably  more  furniture  than  has  been  realized. 

In  illustrating  one  or  two  pieces  of  his  furniture,  it  is  hoped  other  pieces  will 
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be  discovered  and  recognized  as  his.  To  identify  his  work  the  following  qualifications 
must  be  considered: 

1.  Provenance;  of  certain  Bucks  County  origin,  preferably  the  southeastern  town¬ 
ships. 

2.  Materials;  maple,  cherry  or  walnut,  not  mahogany  or  any  foreign  wood. 

3.  Style;  Queen  Anne,  i.e.  cabriole  legs,  plain  slippered  feet,  cyma  curves,  occa¬ 
sionally  diamond  or  triangle  shaped  or  simple  line  inlay. 

4.  Design;  simplicity  combined  with  sturdiness,  refinement  without  elaboration, 
practicality  exemplified  in  the  use  of  numerous  drawers,  large  and  small,  or 
numerous  pigeon  holes  in  desks. 

5.  Workmanship;  perfection  of  skill,  with  its  corollary,  excellence  of  condition 
at  the  present  day. 


Martha  Bunting,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bunting  and  Margaret  Field 


Chest  on  stand  made  by  Benjamin  Taylor  belonging  to  Arthur  L'.dwin  Bye 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  OF  HIS  FURNITURE 
NOW  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  DESCENDANTS 


1.  Secretary  desk,  birdseye  maple,  owned  by  Elizabeth  L.  Taylor  of  Germantown. 
Top  a  bookcase  with  panelled  doors,  bottom  a  slant  lid  desk  with  an  intricate 
number  of  pigeon  holes  and  a  secret  compartment. 

2.  Bed,  birdseye  maple,  owned  by  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Elm  Grove,  Holicong.  7'6" 
high,  four  posts,  heavy  at  base  but  gracefully  turned  and  tapered,  crowned  at 
the  top  with  urn  shaped  finials. 

3.  Chest-on-chest,  owned  by  the  same.  7'6"  high,  ogee  feet,  lower  chest  has  two 
large  and  two  small  drawers,  upper  three  graduated  and  five  small  drawers, 
fluted  quarter  columns  at  corners,  flat  top,  original  brasses. 

4.  Desk,  birdseye  maple,  owned  by  the  same.  Slant  top,  ogee  feet,  numerous 
pigeon  holes.  Numbers  2,  3,  and  4  were  made  for  Deborah  Taylor  Paxson. 

5.  Corner  Cupboard,  cherry,  owned  by  Arthur  Edwin  Bye,  Holicong.  7'  high, 
upper  part  has  two  glass  doors,  with  eight  panes,  top  panes  in  semi-circular 
arches,  cove  cornice,  below  which  an  inlay  of  maple  triangles,  low  scroll  top 
with  three  pine-cone  shaped  finials.  Lower  part  with  two  panelled  doors 
“French”  or  pointed  tee  feet. 

6.  Chest-on-Stand,  cherry,  owned  by  same.  6'6"  high,  stand  on  cabriole  legs, 
scrolled  skirt  with  five  drawers;  chest  has  three  large  graduated  drawers  and 
five  small  drawers,  flat  top,  original  brasses  of  period  up  to  1740. 
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In  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  there  are  two  interesting  portraits;  one 
a  three  quarter  length  portrait  of  the  artist  Jonathan  Trego,  with  his  palette  and  paint 
brushes  in  his  hands,  painted  by  his  son,  William,  signed  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  and  dated  1893;  the  other  is  a  head  portrait  of  the  former’s  son,  William,  as 
a  young  man,  by  his  father.  These  two  painters  were  Bucks  Countians,  flourishing 
long  before  the  Delaware  Valley  became  famous  for  its  artists.  While  the  style  in 
which  they  painted  may  now  be  out  of  fashion,  they  nevertheless  were  highly  esteemed 
in  their  day. 

Jonathan  Kirkbride  Trego  was  born  March  11,  1817,  on  a  farm  on  the  Windy- 
bush  Road  near  Pineville,  and  was  the  ninth  child  of  William  and  Rachel  Taylor  Trego. 
Rachel  being  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Ann  Taylor  of  Lower  Makefield.  The  Tregos 
were  Quakers,  the  first  ancestor  being  Pierre,  or  Peter,  Trego,  a  French  Huguenot  who 
fled  from  France  to  England  in  1685,  the  date  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Being  a  religious  refugee,  and  befriended  by  the  Quakers  in  England,  Pierre  soon 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends  and  sailed  for  Pennsylvania.  By  1690  he  and  his  wife, 
Judith,  were  in  Chester  County,  where  they  eventually  had  many  descendants.  Their 
son,  Jacob,  married  in  1710  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Cartledge  of  Darby,  but 
after  his  death  in  1720  his  widow  married  a  second  time,  John  Laycock  of  Wrights- 
town,  removing  with  her  son,  John  Trego,  to  her  new  husband’s  home  in  Bucks 
County.  This  John  Trego,  horn  in  1715,  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Jonathan 
Kirkbride  Trego.  William  Trego,  Jr.,  married  May  15,  1799,  Rachel  Taylor. 

Where  or  how,  Jonathan  Trego  obtained  his  training  as  an  artist  is  not  known. 
His  early  portraits  bear  a  great  similarity  to  the  work  of  Thomas  Sully,  that  is,  about 
1840-60,  and  to  the  work  of  Frederick  B.  Waugh,  both  Philadelphians.  Trego  was  a 
modest  man;  he  never  sought  to  scale  the  heights  of  fame;  he  was  content  to  remain 
a  competent  craftsman,  which  he  was,  portraying  a  good  enduring  likeness,  often  with 
considerable  force  and  charm.  Jonathan  Trego  must  have  had  great  facility  at  one 
time;  he  had  many  commissions;  there  must  be  scores  of  his  portraits  among  the 
Quaker  families  of  Bucks  County,  many  unsigned.  There  are  several  in  the  courthouse 
in  Doylestown,  of  Judges.  A  delightful  head  study  of  Rebecca  Ely  Trego,  dated  1892, 
reveals  that  at  the  age  of  65  he  had  lost  none  of  his  powers.  He  often  visited  at  the 
home  of  this  writer’s  grandfather,  Benjamin  Taylor,  whose  portrait,  with  that  of  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Dickerson,  he  executed  in  1850.  Marguerite  Taylor  Bye  possesses 
a  large  portrait  of  her  aunt,  Ella  Taylor,  as  a  little  girl  of  five,  in  white  dress  and 
pantaloons,  holding  a  watch  to  her  ear. 

Jonathan  Trego  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Yardley.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
North  Wales,  where,  one  day  at  the  age  of  84  he  was  found  dead  in  his  studio.  This 
was  January  25,  1901. 

In  1841  he  married  Emily  B.  Thomas,  and  had  six  children.  His  son,  William 
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Brooke  Thomas  Trego,  was  a  greater  artist,  that  is,  naturally  more  talented,  better 
trained,  and  ambitious  to  do  big  things.  How  famous  he  might  have  become,  how 
enduring  might  have  been  his  fame,  had  he  not  been  hindered  by  a  physical  infirmity 
which  would  have  frustrated  most  of  us,  we  will  never  know. 

He  was  born  in  1858.  When  a  small  child  he  fell  from  a  sofa,  hurt  his  spine, 
and  suffered  the  rest  of  his  life  from  a  paralysis  which  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  walk  or  to  use  his  arms  and  hands.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  young 
man  with  this  handicap  should  determine  to  be  a  painter,  for  he  could  not  wield  a 
paint  brush  as  other  artists  do;  he  was  forced  to  grip  the  brush  with  his  two  palms, 
and  with  his  palette  on  a  table,  mix  the  colors  by  movements  of  his  whole  body.  Then 
he  would  shuffle  toward  his  canvas  and  place  there  a  masterful  stroke.  His  weakness 
made  him  strong.  Infirm  himself,  he  admired  strength  and  action  in  others— hence 
his  love  for  battle  scenes.  His  cousin,  Edward  Trego  of  Doylestown,  related  to  the 
writer  how  he  loved  to  be  placed  upon  a  horse,  to  get  the  sense  of  riding.  He  would 
go  out  in  the  field  and  watch  the  horses  run;  thus  he  would  get  the  action  and  move¬ 
ment  first  hand,  without  the  use  of  a  camera.  If  ever  there  were  a  case  of  will  power 
mastering  obstacles,  the  life  of  William  Trego  is  that  one.  That  he  had  an  inward, 
meditative  life  that  did  not  express  itself  in  the  feverish  action  of  his  pictures  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  composed  music  and  poetry. 

He  studied  first  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  entering  in  1879, 
winning  in  the  year  1882  the  Charles  Toppan  first  prize.  He  also  won  the  Temple 
Silver  Medal  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in  1883  for  the  “March  to  Valley  Forge.” 

Already  his  style  was  formed,  a  masterful  draughtsman,  bold,  rich  in  coloring, 
truly  American  in  its  originality  and  preference  for  historic  episodes.  Then  he  went 
to  France  to  study  under  Fleury  and  Bouguereau,  the  latter  then  the  dictator  of  the 
French  Academy.  It  was  not  a  wise  choice,  for  his  training  there  made  his  style  more 
rigid  and  his  coloring  less  warm.  Nevertheless,  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Salon, 
and  returned  to  be  acclaimed  the  Detaille  of  America,  and  was  given  several  important 
commissions  for  historic  battle  scenes. 

One  of  his  best  known  pictures  is  that  in  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society 
entitled,  “The  Rescue  of  the  Colors.”  Its  presentation  in  October  1899  was  the  occasion 
for  an  impressive  ceremony  with  an  address  by  General  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  published 
in  the  Society’s  proceedings,  Vol.  II,  p.  576. 

His  best  picture  is  “Battery  en  Route,”  a  Civil  War  episode.  His  most  famous, 
perhaps,  is  “Washington  at  Valley  Forge”  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Valley  Forge. 
Another  is  “The  Charge  of  Custer  at  Winchester”  exhibited  at  the  Michigan  State 
Fair  in  Detroit  in  1879.  It  was  this  which  gave  him  his  first  reputation  in  America. 
George  School  possesses  one  of  his  works,  “The  Chariot  Race.”  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  owns  in  its  permanent  collection  four  of  his  canvases:  “The 
Battle  of  Light  Artillery  en  Route”  (above  mentioned),  “Running  the  Gauntlet,” 
painted  in  1890,  “Color  Guard,”  and  “Cavalry  Sketch.” 

During  the  last  part  of  his  life  he  lived  at  North  Wales  with  his  father.  After  the 
latter’s  death  he  was  very  unhappy,  for  he  had  to  be  taken  care  of,  so  that  finally,  in 
great  distress,  he  took  his  own  life,  June  24,  1909,  at  the  age  of  51. 

Note.  The  position  of  Charles  Taylor  in  the  Taylor  Pedigree,  cannot  from  Friends  Meeting 
Records,  be  ascertained.  Yet  it  was  known  by  Benjamin  Field  Taylor,  for  whose  family  Jonathan 
Trego  made  no  less  than  six  portraits,  that  he  was  a  cousin. 


Notes  to  Chapter  3 


14.  The  following  account  should,  in  a  sense,  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  Mary 
S.  Taylor’s  “Annals  of  a  Bucks  County  Family,”  now  out  of  print.  This  is  a 
unique  genealogical  record  of  the  author’s  branch  of  the  Taylor  family,  in  reality 
the  reminiscences  of  the  author’s  father,  Frederick,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-three. 
It  is  confined  to  the  Taylors  of  Taylorsville,  now  Washington  Crossing,  but 
describes  the  farms  of  the  neighborhood,  tells  who  lived  in  them  and  the  country 
customs  of  100  years  ago.  It  is  charmingly  written  and  invaluable  as  an  authentic 
document  of  olden  days.  It  does  not,  howeveer,  attempt  to  be  specific  about  the 
earlier  generations,  nor  of  distantly  related  members.  In  this  history  I  have  tried 
not  to  repeat  what  is  in  “The  Annals,”  but  while  necessarily  being  forced  to  go 
over  some  of  the  same  ground,  add  what  is  absent. 

15.  Copied  by  the  late  Mrs.  M.  Stanton  Taylor  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  this  chapter. 

16.  Records  of  the  Orphan’s  Court  of  Philadelphia  1716-1755,  pp.  12-13. 

17.  Records  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 

18.  cf.  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Vol.  XVIII,  article  on  Richard  Hough  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Oliver  Hough.  Also  Davis  “History  of  Bucks  County,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  8, 
where  the  descendants  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  Hough  are  listed.  Also 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  VII,  p.  378. 

19.  cf.  “Dungan-Clarke  Ancestry,”  by  Alfred  R.  Justice,  p.  133.  A  small  park  in 
memory  of  John  Wells  was  dedicated  in  1957  in  New  Hope. 

20.  cf.  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  178.  In  Vol.  XXVII  of  the  same 
there  is  reproduced  a  portrait  of  William  Henry. 

21.  F.M.R.  Falls. 

22.  cf.  Bye,  “History  of  the  Bye  Family,”  pp.  288  and  380,  for  Hannah  Taylor  White’s 
descendants. 

23.  cf.  ibid,  p.  408  et.  seq.,  which  gives  a  history  of  the  Paxson  family. 
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Taylor  of  Newtown 

8.  Timothy  Taylor  and  His  Descendants 

IMOTHY,  THE  YOUNGER  SON  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Taylor,  was 
an  unusual  member  of  his  family.  While  Quakerism,  as  a  religious  order, 
fostered  independence  of  thought,  the  meeting  as  a  governing  body 
required  a  good  deal  of  conformity  to  accepted  principles.  Timothy 
Taylor  perhaps  might  be  called  a  non-conformist.  There  are  episodes 
in  his  life  which  reveal  he  interpreted  the  Quaker  “Guidance  of  the 
Inner  Light”  as  applying  forcibly  to  himself,  even  though  he  was  criticized  for  his 
actions.  He  was  outspoken  and  candid  about  his  convictions.  He  was  remembered  by 
his  posterity  as  of  positive  and  determined  character.  A  prominent  man,  a  Judge, 
his  later  life  was  clouded  by  financial  trouble  and  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-nine. 
His  life,  little  as  we  know  of  it,  is  an  interesting  one;  as  he  had  thirteen  children  and 
eighty  grandchildren  there  are  many  descendants  who  look  back  to  him  with  wonder 
and  curiosity. 

The  name  Timothy  was  a  new  one  in  the  Taylor  family.  Timothy  was  evidently 
named  for  his  mother’s  brother,  Timothy  Towne.  According  to  family  tradition,  he 
was  born  in  Makefield  township,  which  may  be  true,  as  his  father  purchased  his 
Newtown  tract  in  1730,  the  year  after  Timothy’s  birth,  which  was  August  8,  1729. 
He  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  given  a  trade,  which  in  his  case  was 
carpentry  and  cabinet  making,  but  farming  must  have  been  his  principal  occupation 
until  he  went  into  politics.  The  trade  that  a  man  professed  was  not,  at  that  time, 
a  reliable  indication  of  his  activities.  In  1752,  he  with  his  brother,  Bernard,  was 
appointed  by  the  Makefield  Friends’  Meeting  to  build  the  Meeting  House  at  Dblington 
which  still  stands.  He  probably  built  his  own  house  near  Newtown  (see  Chapter  5 
on  “The  Taylor  Homesteads”).  In  his  early  years  he  served  on  many  committees 
of  the  Meeting,  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  highly  valued 
member.  He  was  clerk  in  1752. 

But  when  the  war  broke  out  Timothy  felt  the  crisis  upon  him;  he  took  the  part  of 
the  Revolutionists  and  was  appointed  a  magistrate  from  Bucks  County  in  1777  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance.  Later  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  This  seems  strange.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  could  be  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  as  this  office  required  but  little  knowledge  of  the  law;  but  to  be  a  Judge 
required  experience  and  legal  knowldege,  and  we  have  no  record  that  Timothy 
studied  law.  He  must  have  done  so,  and  this  is  one  of  the  perplexities  about  him. 

The  Friends’  Meeting  dealt  with  him,  for  this  forsaking  of  Quaker  principles, 
but  he  remained  firm  in  his  position,  and  continued  as  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  until  1784. 

He  married  for  the  first  time,  February  27,  1752  at  Falls  Meeting,  Letitia 
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Kirkbride,  daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Sarah  Sotcher  Kirkbride,  sister  of  Mary  who 
had  married  his  brother,  Bernard.  In  1754  his  father  deeded  to  him  a  plantation 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres  in  Newtown  township,  where  he  built  his  home, 
and  where  his  children  were  born.  In  1762  he  purchased  another  fifty  acres  from  his 
father,  so  his  farm  increased  to  two  hundred  and  eight  acres.  This  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  5  “The  Taylor  Homesteads.” 

April  29,  1771  Letitia  died,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Bernard,  her 
ninth  child.  November  19,  1772  Timothy  married  a  second  time,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
William  and  Ann  Budd  Yardley.  She  gave  birth  to  four  more  children  for  Timothy, 
and  died  January  1,  1786,  at  the  age  of  thirty- five. 

From  the  deeds  in  the  County  Court  House  in  Doylestown  we  find  that  in  1788 
he  sold  his  farm  of  two  hundred  and  eight  and  one  quarter  acres  to  his  brother, 
Bernard.1  This  leads  one  to  conjecture  what  happened  to  Timothy  which  forced  him 
to  sell  his  homestead  where  he  had  lived  for  thirty-four  years  and  where  all  his 
children  were  born?  We  know  that  all  of  his  sons  except  Joseph  the  eldest,  went 
to  Virginia,  to  take  up  their  inheritances  from  their  grandfather,  Mahlon  Kirkbride. 
We  know  that  his  father,  Benjamin,  at  his  death  in  1780  did  not  make  him  co¬ 
executor  with  his  brother  Bernard,  nor  did  Benjamin  mention  Timothy’s  children  in 
his  will.  Six  months  after  the  sale  of  his  property,  Timothy  died,  August  26,  1788, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

That  was  an  early  age  for  the  Taylors.  This  man,  who  had  been  so  eminent  in 
his  community  over  many  years,  must  have  failed  in  health  and  perhaps  in  mind, 
during  his  last  few  years.  Perhaps  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  second  wife  in  1786, 
and  financial  worries,  hastened  his  end. 

He  left  no  will;  administration  of  his  estate  was  granted  to  his  eldest  son, 
Joseph,  and  to  John  Stapler,  Bernard  Taylor  and  Thomas  Yardley  gave  bond  for 
£2000. 

Timothy’s  sons  who  went  to  Virginia  have  many  descendants  to  this  day.  A 
tree  of  the  Timothy  line  was  prepared  by  his  grandson  Yardley  Taylor  in  1851.2 

Children  of  Timothy  Taylor  and  Letitia  Kirkbride: 

I.  Joseph,  of  whom  follows. 

II.  Hannah,  born  February  19,  1755,  married,  May  19„  1774,  William, 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Field  of  West  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey, 
and  had: 

1.  Letitia,  born  October  6,  1776,  married  William  Warner,  son  of 
Abraham  and  Ann  Warner  (q.v.  “Warner”). 

2.  Benjamin,  born  April  21,  1780,  married  Mary  .  and  had 

eight  children. 

III.  Stacy,  born  February  23,  1757,  married,  1st,  Euphemia  and,  2nd, 
Ruth . He  inherited  land  from  his  grandfather,  Mahlon  Kirk¬ 

bride,  in  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  and  removed  there.  He  had 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters:  Benjamin,  Stacy,  Mahlon,  Samuel, 
Addison,  George  and  Timothy,  Sarah,  Maria,  Letitia,  Nancy,  Euphe¬ 
mia,  Fanny  and  Harriet.  Benjamin  married  his  first  cousin,  Nancy, 
daughter  of  Bernard  and  Sarah  Smith  Taylor,  and  their  son,  Kirk¬ 
bride,  was  in  military  service  in  the  Civil  War. 
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IV.  Mahlon  Kirkbride,  of  whom  presently. 

V.  Timothy,  Jr.,  born  January  11,  1761,  married  Achsah  Johnson,  and 
had  six  children:  Benjamin,  Charles,  William,  Timothy,  Letitia, 
and  Mary. 

VI.  Letitia,  born  January  25,  1764,  lived  in  Newtown  and  died  unmar¬ 
ried,  November  28,  1789. 

VII.  David,  born  March  26,  1766,  inherited  land  from  his  grandfather 
in  Virginia,  but  little  is  known  about  him.  Eight  children  are 
recorded  in  the  Timothy  Taylor  tree:  Timothy,  Bernard,  Kirkbride, 
John,  Nancy,  Mary,  Catherine  and  Letitia. 

VIII.  Jonathan,  of  whom  presently. 

IX.  Bernard,  of  whom  presently. 

Children  of  Timothy  Taylor  and  Sarah  Yardley: 

X.  Ann,  born  August  23,  1773,  married,  1791,  Jacob  Cadwallader,  for 
whom  see  “Cadwallader.” 

XI.  William,  born  August  21,  1774,  married  at  Falls  Meeting,  November 
17,  1802,  Anna  Kirkbride,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth 
Kirkbride,  and  had  seven  children: 

1.  Elizabeth,  born  January  29,  1804,  married  Jacob  Eastburn. 

2.  Jonathan  Kirkbride,  born  September  1,  1807,  died  October  30, 
1832. 

3.  William,  born  May  17,  1809. 

4.  Timothy,  born  May  17,  1809. 

5.  Sarah,  born  August  18,  1813,  married  Dr.  Arthur  Cernea  of 
Buckingham. 

6.  Kirkbride,  born  August  18,  1815,  died  October  30,  1832. 

7.  Mary 

XII.  Deborah,  born  March  1,  1776,  married,  May  14,  1798,  Samuel 
Carey,  son  of  Sansom  and  Margaret  Carey,  but  had  no  children. 

XIII.  Sarah,  born  May  3,  1778,  married  1st,  Phineas  Briggs,  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Briggs  by  whom  she  had:  William,  Suzanna,  Samuel, 
Yardley,  James  and  Sarah  who  married  Stacy  Buckman  (see  Buck- 
man  Chapter  14).  She  married  2nd,  Micaijah  Speakman. 


Joseph  Taylor 

9.  Joseph  Taylor,  the  eldest  son  of  Timothy  and  Letitia  Kirkbride  Taylor,  was 
born  August  20,  1763.  He  was  named  for  his  great  grandfather,  Joseph  Kirkbride. 

He  married  at  Falls  Meeting,  December  11,  1777,  Mercy  Knowles,  born  July 
15,  1757,  died  May  20,  1841,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Sotcher  Knowles  of  Upper 
Makefield,  (see  Sotcher).  John  Knowles  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  John  Knowles 
who  came  to  Pennsylvania  prior  to  1700.  He  died  1817  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
leaving  ten  children,  fifty-eight  grandchildren  and  twenty-nine  great  grandchildren. 

A  few  years  after  his  father’s  death,  Joseph  Taylor  purchased  a  ninety  acre  farm 
in  Lower  Makefield  township  which  came  to  be  called  “Rolyat”  (see  “The  Taylor 
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Homesteads,”  Chapter  5).  He  was  an  active  member  of  Makefield  and  Falls  Meetings, 
and  highly  esteemed  in  his  community. 

Joseph  Taylor  died  January  17,  1832. 

Children  of  Joseph  and  Mercy  Taylor: 

I.  Letitia,  born  May  17,  1778,  married  December  12,  1799,  Samuel 
Bunting,  son  of  William  and  Margery  Woolston  Bunting  and  had: 
Mary,  Anna,  and  Susanna  Bunting. 

II.  Mary,  born  May  25,  1780,  married,  February  20,  1800,  Cyrus  Cad- 
wallader,  son  of  Jacob  and  Phebe  of  Horsham  (see  chapter  11). 

III.  Sarah,  born  February  4,  1783,  married  May  14,  1818,  John  Comfort, 
son  of  John  and  Mary  Comfort. 

IV.  Hannah,  born  December  30,  1784,  married  May  16,  1805,  Mahlon 
Buckman,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Kirkbride  Buckman  and  had 
Harriet  and  Mercy  Buckman,  see  “Buckman”  chapter  14. 

V.  Mahlon,  born  November  9,  1787,  married  November  19,  1818  Eliza 
W.  Comfort,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Comfort  and  had  Ann,  Mary, 
Mercy,  Joseph  K.,  Jane  and  Susan.  They  lived  at  Fallsington. 

VI.  Rachel,  born  November  8,  1789,  married  October  8,  1813,  Matthew 
Cunningham,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Cunningham,  and  had: 

1.  Joseph  who  married  Rebecca  Cadwallader. 

2.  George  who  married  Mary  Ivins  and  had  three  daughters;  Agnes, 
Mary  and  Edith. 

VII.  Ann,  born  May  23,  1794,  married  Richard  Janney  son  of  Jacob  and 
Frances  Briggs  Janney  and  had  Mercy  Ann,  Taylor,  Susan,  Franklin, 
Jacob,  Frances  and  Mary. 

VIII.  Susanna,  born  May  14,  1797,  married  July  1823,  John  Palmer,  son 
of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Palmer,  and  had:  Alfred,  Hannah,  and  Maria 
who  married  Jacob  Stackhouse,  son  of  James  and  Martha  Stack- 
house. 

IX.  Joseph,  of  whom  follows. 

10.  Joseph  Taylor,  Jr.,  youngest  child  and  second  son  of  Joseph  and  Mercy 
Knowles  Taylor  was  born  May  17,  1799,  died  April  20,  1856.  October  22,  1823  he 
married  at  Buckingham  Meeting,  Anna  Betts,  born  May  24,  1799,  died  October  13, 
1850,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  Blackfan  Betts  (see  Betts  Chapter  10).  Joseph 
and  Anna  were  active  members  of  Makefield  Meeting.  Their  children  were: 

I.  Hannah,  born  September  1,  1824,  unmarried. 

II.  Stephen,  born  April  5,  1829,  unmarried. 

III.  Edward,  born  September  9,  1830,  married  1866,  Mary  Leedom  born 
1830,  died  1914,  daughter  of  Charles  Lancaster  and  Lydia  McCarty 
Leedom,  of  Newtown  and  had: 

1.  Lydia  L.,  born  1860,  married  William  B.  Knight  (see  Knight 
Chapter  13),  and  had: 

(1)  Alice 
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(2)  Mary  Taylor  who  married  Henry  C.  Parry  (see  descent  of 
Mary  Knight  Parry,  Chapter  15). 

(3)  Anna  Phillips,  who  married  Russell  Elwood  Longshore  (see 
Longshore  Chapter  12). 

(4)  Thomas  L.,  who  married  Alice  Lukens. 

(5)  Edward  Taylor,  who  married  Elizabeth  Chesitis. 

2.  Anna,  born  1865,  married,  1886  Charles  L.  Knight. 

3.  Rachel  L.,  born  1869,  died  1896. 

4.  Edward  L.,  born  1871,  married  1894,  Emily  S.  Wyncoop.  He 

died  in  1929. 

i 

IV.  Franklin,  of  whom  follows: 

V.  William,  born  December  26,  1837,  died  1910,  married  Annie  Knight, 

daughter  of  Nathan  and  Elizabeth  Thomas  Knight  (see  Chapter  13). 

Their  children  were: 

1.  Herbert  Knight,  of  whom  later. 

2.  Wilson  T.,  born  and  died  1872. 

11.  Franklin  Taylor,  third  son  of  Joseph  and  Anna  Betts  Taylor,  was  born 
December  9,  1834.  He  married,  January  30,  1868,  Elizabeth  Cope  Swartzlander,  born 
May  31,  1836,  died  March  18,  1911,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Rankin 
Swartzlander.  Franklin  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  had  one  child,  a  son,  Joseph  of  whom 
below. 

Franklin  Taylor  died  January  19,  1915  at  Langhorne,  Pa. 

12.  Joseph  Taylor  III,  only  child  of  Franklin  and  Elizabeth  Swartzlander 
Taylor,  was  named  Joseph  Taylor  Taylor  to  distinguish  him  from  a  cousin,  Joseph. 
He  was  born  March  5,  1871  and  inherited  the  family  farm  which  he  operated  until 
1903  when  he  removed  to  Langhorne  to  live  on  the  property  inherited  from  his  wife’s 
grandfather,  John  Wildman.  He  had  married  October  10,  1894,  Abigail  Thomson 
Watson,  born  November  26,  1873,  died,  July  24,  1912,  daughter  of  Joseph  John  and 
Jane  Thomson  Wildman  Watson,  of  Langhorne.  By  this  marriage  he  had: 

I.  Jane  Watson,  of  whom  later. 

II.  Elizabeth  Leanore,  born  May  11,  1900. 

Joseph  Taylor  married  secondly  in  1915,  Bertha  Stover  Kline,  widow  of  Theodore 
Kline,  and  after  her  death  in  1946,  he  married  for  a  third  time,  Marian  Longshore 
White,  widow  of  Willard  White,  and  daughter  of  Elwood  Longshore  of  Dolington,  Pa. 

13.  Jane  Watson  Taylor,  was  born  August  16,  1895,  at  Rolyat.  On  April  27, 
1918,  at  Langhorne,  under  the  care  of  Middletown  Friends  Meeting,  she  married 
Robert  Newton  Brey,  son  of  William  F.  and  Laura  Conlaton  Brey  of  Philadelphia, 
and  has: 


I.  Robert  Newton  Brey,  Jr.,  born  February  20,  1920,  married  Katherine 
Mortimoore  Burch,  February  7,  1948;  they  have  three  children: 

1.  Robert  Newton  Brey  III,  born  October  19,  1948. 

2.  Dorothy  Mortimoore  born  May  3,  1951. 

3.  Mary  Cynthia,  born  May  23,  1955. 
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II.  Elizabeth  Jane,  born  October  16,  1926,  married  Edwin  Mattson 
Paxson,  son  of  Chauncey  and  Dorothy  Paxson  of  Penn’s  Park,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  June  19,  1948.  They  have: 

1.  Karen  Ann,  born  September  29,  1949,  died  February  23,  1953. 

2.  Jennifer  Ellen,  born  December  30,  1953. 

3.  Mary  Gretchen,  born  July  12,  1955. 

4.  Frederick  Mattson,  born  March  16,  1957. 

III.  Mary  Abigail,  born  November  7,  1929,  married  Jacob  Hursh  Yastine 
3rd,  December  8,  1956,  and  have: 

Stephen  Anderson,  born  May  1,  1958. 

12.  Herbert  Knight  Taylor,  the  only  surviving  child  of  William  and  Annie  Knight 
Taylor  was  born  March  13,  1874.  In  1897  he  married  Elizabeth  Eyre  Thomson  born 
September  15,  1875,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Eyre  Thomson  of  Cheltenham. 
Herbert  Knight  Taylor  died  at  his  home  in  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania,  December  15, 
1957.  He  and  Elizabeth  had  the  following  children: 

I.  William,  born  March  21,  1901,  married  Elizabeth  Runyon. 

II.  Thomas  Thomson,  for  whom  see  Chapter  15. 

III.  Herbert  Knight,  Jr.,  for  whom  also  see  Chapter  15. 

THE  VIRGINIA  TAYLORS 

As  three  of  the  Taylor  brothers  who  went  to  Virginia  joined  the  Goose  Creek 
Meeting,  it  is  interesting  to  explain  that  this  meeting  was  founded  about  1750  as  an 
offshoot  of  Fairfax  Meeting.  It  is  near  Lincoln  in  Loudon  County,  the  northernmost 
county  of  Virginia,  northwest  of  Washington,  D.C.  Leesburg  is  the  principal  town. 
Goose  Creek  had  many  members  from  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania;  the  Janneys  were 
especially  active  there. 

In  1917  a  history  of  Goose  Creek  Meeting  was  prepared  by  Henry  B.  Taylor  and 
others ;  from  this  the  following  anecdote  is  copied. 

“In  1745  Jacob  Janney  and  others  from  Bucks  County  settled  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Fairfax  and  somewhere  near  where  the  Goose  Creek  Meeting  House  now 
stands.  According  to  tradition,  Hannah  Janney,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  lived  to  be  a  very 
old  woman  of  93,  and  was  familiarly  known  by  all  as  Aunt  Hannah.  Soon  after  their 
establishment  in  their  new  home,  Aunt  Hannah  went  regularly  twice  a  week  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot  in  the  primeval  forest  where  she  set  up  an  altar  to  her  God  by  spending  an 
hour  in  silent  devotion.  Jacob  and  Hannah  were  the  great  grandparents  of  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  the  historian.  As  early  as  1746,  Fairfax  and  Monocacy  Meeting,  granted  to 
Friends  settled  on  the  banks  or  tributaries  of  Goose  Creek,  which  also  included  South 
Fork,  the  privilege  of  holding  a  meeting  on  the  third  First  Day  of  each  month  at  the 
residence  of  one  of  their  members.  In  a  few  years,  or  about  1750,  a  regular  meeting 
was  established;  the  first  Meeting  House  was  built  of  logs  and  was  located  on  the 
exact  spot  where  Aunt  Hannah  was  accustomed  to  hold  her  silent  devotions.” 

This  little  log  house  in  a  few  years  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the  growing  com¬ 
munity  so  that  in  1765,  a  new  stone  Meeting  House  was  erected.  This  was  supplanted 
in  1785  by  another,  and  the  Meeting  was  established  as  a  full  Monthly  Meeting.  One 
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of  the  founders  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  was  Mahlon  Taylor.  But  in  1818,  an  entirely 
new  house  was  built,  Mahlon  Taylor  again  active  on  the  building  committee,  as  he 
was  also  in  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse  in  1815. 

Jonathan  Taylor,  who  was  probably  the  son  of  Bernard,  see  below,  was  the  first 
to  preach  in  this  new  Meeting  House;  we  find  he  was  also  the  first  teacher  in  the 
school.  Other  teachers  of  this  early  period  were  Henry  S.  Taylor,  Timothy  Taylor  and 
Bernard  Taylor. 

9.  Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylor 

Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylor  was  born  October  22,  1759.  He  moved  to  the  land  in¬ 
herited  by  him  from  his  grandfather  in  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  where  he  married 
December  3, 1783  Mary  Stokes,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Stokes  of  Westmoreland  County, 
and  had  eight  children : 

I.  Mahlon  Kirkbride,  Jr. 

II.  Joseph 

III.  Hannah 

IV.  Letitia 

V.  Mary 

VI.  Elizabeth 

VII.  Charlotte 

VIII.  Susan 

From  these  children  are  descended  many  families  still  living  in  Loudon  County. 
Mary,  married  1st  Thomas  Janney  of  Goose  Creek,  and  2nd  Seth  Smith,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Rachel  Cooper  Smith,  descended  from  William  Smith  of  Wrightstown  (q.v.)  Seth 
Smith’s  son,  James,  inherited  from  his  mother,  Mary,  a  sundial  which  was  traditionally 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  John  Sotcher,  and  passed  down  through  Letitia  Kirkbride 
to  the  Taylors.  This  sundial  is  still  in  the  possession  of  James’  grandson,  Victor  J. 
Smith  of  Alpine,  Texas,  and  is  here  illustrated. 

9.  Jonathan  Kirkbride  Taylor. 

Jonathan  Kirkbride  Taylor  was  born  February  13,  1768,  and  married  April  15, 
1789  Mary  Ann  Scholfield,  daughter  of  Samuel  Scholfield  of  Buckingham,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  removed  after  his  marriage  to  Goose  Creek  where  his  brothers  Mahlon  and 
Stacy  were  already  living.  In  1797,  he,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Rebecca,  went  to 
Crooked  Run,  Culpepper  County,  Virginia.  Rebecca  married  David  Updegraff  and 
had  descendants  living  in  Ohio. 

9.  Bernard  Taylor 

Bernard  Taylor  was  born  April  3,  1771  and  died  June  1848.  Like  his  brothers 
Stacy,  Mahlon  and  Jonathan,  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather  land  in  Loudon 
County,  and  went  there  in  1791,  joining  the  Goose  Creek  Friends  Meeting  where  he 
was  active  throughout  his  life.  He  married,  sometime  soon  after  November  1791  (his 
marriage  certificate  was  granted  November  15,  1791)  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Alice  Hill  Smith  of  Loudon  County.  She  died  1862  in  her  93rd  year.  In  1819  he 
built  for  himself  and  family  a  large  stone  house  called  “Clover  Plain”.  His  children, 
listed  on  the  Timothy  Taylor  Tree,  were: 

I.  Rachel 

II.  Yardley,  of  whom  presently. 
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III.  Jonathan,  who  married  Lydia  Brown,  daughter  of  William  and 
Hannah  Janney  Brown. 

IV.  Henry  S.,  of  whom  later. 

V.  Bernard,  who  married  Rebecca  Walker 

VI.  Nancy,  who  married  her  first  cousin,  Benjamin  Taylor,  son  of  Stacy 

VII.  Sarah  Ann,  who  married  Asa  Bond  of  Waterford. 

VIII.  Maria,  who  married  Aquila  Janney. 

10.  Yardley  Taylor 

Yardley  Taylor,  above  mentioned,  was  the  family  genealogist  who,  in  1851,  com¬ 
piled  the  “Timothy  Taylor  Tree”  which  has  proved  so  valuable  in  tracing  this  family 
history.  He  was  born  December  12,  1794.  On  August  4,  1818  at  Fairfax  Monthly 
Meeting  he  married  Hannah  Brown,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Cox  Brown  of 
Fairfax. 

Yardley’s  house,  built  in  1816,  is  still  standing,  now  owned  by  Catherine  Marshall, 
widow  of  Peter  Marshall,  hero  of  the  novel  “A  Man  Called  Peter”.  It  is  called  “Ever¬ 
green  Farm”  and  is  greatly  valued  by  the  owner  and  described  by  her  in  her  book 
called  “To  Live  Again”. 

Yardley  Taylor  had  five  sons: 

I.  Richard  Henry  born  1824,  who  established  an  iron  foundry  and  grist¬ 
mill  at  Evergreen  and  invented  the  “Taylor  Plow”  especially  designed 
to  keep  a  straight  furrow.  He  married,  1846,  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Mahlon  and  Mary  Smith  Taylor.  His  son,  Arthur  K.  Taylor,  lives 
in  Baltimore. 

II.  Oliver  who  was  a  nursery  man;  he  became  the  first  county  agricolist 
and  first  president  of  the  Apple  Growers  Association. 

III.  Jonathan 

IV.  Thomas 

V.  William 

10.  Henry  S.  Taylor 

Henry,  son  of  Bernard  and  Sarah  Smith  Taylor  was  born  1799,  and  died  1866.  He 
married  1827,  Hannah  Brown  and  had  one  son,  Thomas  E.  (below)  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Emma,  married  1867  Barclay  Eyre  of  Dolington,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  A  son,  Thomas  Eyre,  lives  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  descendants. 

11.  Thomas  E.  Taylor  was  the  father  of 

12.  Henry  B.  Taylor,  of  Hamilton,  Virginia  who  has  given  this  writer  much  of 
the  information  here  recorded  about  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  family.  He  has  a  son, 
Thomas  E.  Taylor  and  two  daughters,  Henrietta  Vetterelli  Guam,  and  Jane  Peacock. 
Henry  Taylor  lives  in  the  house  built  by  his  father  in  1827. 

One  other  descent  from  the  Taylor  brothers  of  Virginia  has  been  given  to  the 
writer,  which  is  as  follows : 

Timothy  Taylor,  Jr.,  married  Achsah  Johnson 

Letitia  Taylor  married  William  Price. 

Achsah  Price  married  James  McCann  of  Harrison  County,  near  Bridgeport,  West 
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Martha  Letitia  McCann  married  Lemuel  Davisson  Jarvis  of  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia. 

Lillian  Beale  Jarvis  married  William  Brent  Maxwell  of  Clarksburg. 

Ruth  Maxwell  married  Louis  A.  Johnson  of  Clarksburg.  She  is  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  publication. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  what  hapenped  to  the  Virginia  Taylors  during  the 
Civil  War,  perhaps  the  following  letter,  submitted  by  Henry  B.  Taylor,  is  worth  while 
quoting. 

Letter  from  Henry  S.  Taylor  to  his  daughter,  Emma  (afterward  Mrs.  Barclay 
Eyre) ,  at  school  in  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania: 


11th  Month  30th  1864 

My  dear  daughter, 

We  have  had  two  days  of  terrible  excitement  and  today  the  consumation  has 
been  reached.  A  portion  of  the  Federal  Army  has  been  marching  through  our  county 
from  Upperville  towards  Waterford,  burning  and  destroying  and  stealing.  We  heard 
yesterday  that  they  were  coming  on  towards  our  neighborhood,  burning  all  the  mills, 
barns,  straw,  hay,  corn,  and  today  about  ten  o’clock  they  came  dashing  on,  and  some 
of  them  came  through  Aunt  Lavinia’s  meadow,  and  dashed  up  to  our  house,  or  rather 
stable  and  barn,  and  after  examining  things  they  went  and  set  fire  to  our  straw  ricks 
at  the  corner  of  the  orchard  and  passed  on  through  our  place.  One  of  the  men  lit  a 
match  in  Aunt  Lavinia’s  stable  and  applied  it  to  the  hay  overhead  and  the  building  was 
soon  in  flames,  though  the  straw  rick  and  corn  crib  did  not  take  fire.  Our  barn  and 
buildings  at  home  have  escaped  so  far,  but  they  burned  the  straw,  barn,  corn  crib  at 
the  other  place  where  Wm.  Hage  lives.  There  was  considerable  wheat  in  the  barn,  and 
corn  in  the  crib,  and  all  destroyed.  They  took  all  Wm.  Hage’s  cattle,  except  two  milk 
cows,  all  Charley  Wasner’s  cattle  and  horses,  all  Richard  Henry’s  cattle,  all  Samuel 
M.  Janney’s  cattle,  all  Heston  Hirst  and  Johnny  Brown’s  sheep.  They  burned  Asa  M. 
Janney’s  and  Watson’s  mills,  James  Hoge’s  barn  and  corn  crib  with  all  his  corn,  Lot 
Tavenner’s  barn,  brother  Yardley’s  and  Bernard’s  barns,  Johnny  Brown’s  barn, 
Thomas  Smith’s  entire  buildings  except  his  house,  Ruth  H.  Smith’s  barn,  Heston  Hirst’s 
barn,  Nancy  Hatcher’s  barn  and  all  her  corn  shocked  up  in  the  field  except  two  or 
three  shocks,  Thomas  Gore’s  barn,  William  Nichol’s  barn,  Purcell’s  factory,  David 
Carr’s  barn  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  They  drove  off  all  brother  Bernard’s 
cattle,  and  left  fifteen  of  our  young  cattle  in  an  adjoining  field.  They  tried  to  catch 
our  mule  but  failed,  and  rode  directly  by  our  milk  cows  without  disturbing  them, 
though  they  drove  off  Aunt  Lavinia’s  and  John  Mead’s.  We  hear  of  a  great  deal  more 
of  damage  done,  though  we  do  not  know  the  truth,  but  alas  the  truth  is  bad  enough. 
They  burned  a  hay  stack  at  our  upper  place  containing  I  presume  about  four  tons  of 
hay,  and  left  another  stack  about  two  hundred  yards  off  belonging  to  another  person. 
I  rather  think  Charles  Newton  Taylor’s  mill  is  not  burned.  Nor  Aquila  Janney’s, 
Jonah  Hatcher’s  nor  Lydia  Taylor’s  barns,  as  they  did  not  burn  any  barns,  or  straw, 
or  hay,  when  they  believed  the  house  would  be  destroyed  too.  We  can  tonight  see  three 
or  four  fires  in  different  directions  burning.  There  have  been  no  soldiers  to  be  seen 
since  about  noon,  and  I  do  not  care  if  I  do  not  see  anymore  for  a  few  days,  if  their 
organs  of  distructiveness  are  as  plainly  developed  as  those  that  passed  today.  Hannah 
Ann  bore  the  journey  quite  well,  but  does  not  improve  much,  she  has  quite  a  bad 
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cough.  She  was  not  quite  so  well  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  there  has  been  so  much 
excitement  today,  that  we  have  feared  it  would  injure  her,  but  she  seemed  to  bear  it 
quite  well.  The  rest  of  us  are  as  well  as  usual,  but  we  do  not  know  one  day  what  is  to 
transpire  on  the  next.  We  sent  thee  a  barrel  of  apples  the  other  day,  and  I  hope  thee 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  munching  some  of  them  before  this  time.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  are  to  do  for  grinding  or  for  flour.  Remember  us  to  Jonathan  and  Emma, 

Thy  father, 


Henry  S.  Taylor. 


Notes  and  References  to  Chapter  4 


1.  Bucks  Co.  Deed  Book  30,  p.  149. 

2.  A  facsimile  of  this  tree  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

The  genealogical  data  for  the  descendants  of  Timothy  Taylor  were  derived  from 
the  Timothy  Taylor  Tree;  the  F.  M.  R.  of  Falls,  Makefield,  Middletown  and  other 
meetings;  Wills  and  Deeds  in  the  Bucks  County  Courthouse,  Doylestown;  Davis’ 
“History  of  Bucks  Co.,  Vol.  Ill;  Helen  Kirkbride  Morton  unpublished  MSS.  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society;  for  the  Virginia  Taylors  information  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Katherine  Marshall,  Mrs.  Louis  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Victor  Smith;  F.  M.  R.  Goose 
Creek,  Virginia.  Hinshaw  “Encyclopedia  of  American  Quaker  Genealogy”  Vol.  VI. 
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Chapter  5 


The  Taylor  Homesteads 

This  is  the  place,  stand  still,  my  steed. 
Let  me  review  the  scene, 

And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 
The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

Longfellow 


1.  “Dolington  Manor”  in  Lower  Makefield 


BOUT  1710,  when  Benjamin  Taylor  I  moved  to  Bucks  County,  Makefield 
was  but  one  township,  between  Falls  and  Solebury,  and  remained  so 
until  1753  when  the  manor  of  Highlands  (originally  reserved  for  the 
Penn  Family)  was  added  to  it;  this  increase  in  size  led  to  its  division 
into  Upper  and  Lower  districts.  The  land  along  the  Delaware  from 
Falls  up  north,  by  1703,  had  been  acquired  by  sixteen  purchasers 
who  had  extensive  tracts  stretching  back  to  Newtown  township;  but  there  was 
vacant  land  along  the  rather  uncertain  boundaries  of  the  two  townships,  between 
the  tract  of  Shadrach  Walley  in  Newtown  and  those  of  Thomas  Hudson  and  Daniel 
Milnor  in  Makefield.  While  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  any  conveyance  of  prop¬ 
erty  to  Benjamin  Taylor  when  he  first  came  here,  he  must  have  settled  in  this  part 
of  the  township,  and  it  probably  was  in  what  later  became  Upper  Makefield,  and  one 
may  surmise  adjacent  to  the  farm  where,  in  1737,  he  built  his  mansion,  although 
this  was  in  what  was  later  Lower  Makefield.  His  land  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
township  line. 

The  location  of  his  first  purchase  is  indicated  by  his  later  purchases.  1.  in  1762 
(in  the  deed  he  is  called  “of  Upper  Makefield”)  of  50  acres  from  Benjamin  Harvey 
in  Upper  Makefield  adjacent  to  the  land  he  already  owned,  being  part  of  the  land 
granted  by  William  Penn  to  Thomas  Hudson  (Deed  Book  11,  p.  221)  ;  2.  in  1764 
of  33  acres  from  Benjamin  Abbott  also  adjacent  to  land  he  already  owned,  which  was 
part  of  the  tract  granted  by  Penn  to  Daniel  Milnor.  These  explain  that  Benjamin 
Taylor’s  plantation  was  adjacent  to,  if  not  on,  parts  of  the  Hudson  and  Milnor  tracts 
of  1703,  inland  from  the  river,  identifiable  on  Thomas  Holme’s  map,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Dolington  and  along  the  road  from  Washington  Crossing  to  Newtown. 

Exactly  where  Benjamin’s  first  house  where  he  lived  for  twenty  years  was  erected, 
whether  it  still  stands,  or  was  burned  down,  is  not  known;  it  is  likely  that  his  later 
house  of  1737  was  built  on  the  same  spot.  This  stands  today,  about  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  back  from  the  road  above  mentioned,  and  is  approached  by  the  road  leading 
to  Edgewood,  dividing  Newtown  and  Lower  Makefield  townships,  and  it  is  now  owned 
(1958)  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  R.  Wright.  It  stands  upon  sloping  ground  command- 
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ing  a  view  over  a  pasture  watered  by  the  Core  Creek,  tributary  to  the  Neshaminy. 
What  were  once  great  barns  and  numerous  farm  buildings  have  mostly  disappeared, 
but  the  house  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  a  stone  mansion  large  for  its  period, 
the  date  in  the  west  gable  is  1737,  wide  in  proportion  to  its  length,  for  it  is  of 
what  is  erroneously  termed  the  “manor  house”  type,  because  of  its  central  hallway 
and  staircase  and  high  ceilings,  appropriate  for  the  homestead  of  a  large  landowner. 
It  has  a  special  and  unusual  feature,  a  “loggia,”  or  open  vestibule,  framed  in  the 
facade  by  two  stone  arches.  A  similar  construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Yardley 
house  near  Yardley,  and  the  house  of  John  Bartram,  the  famous  botanist  in  West 
Philadelphia,  built  between  1731  and  1734  and  four  other  houses  in  Bucks  County. 

Because  of  its  imposing  appearance,  its  ample  dimensions  which  seem  to  belie 
its  date-stone,  its  “loggia”  or  arcade,  Dolington  Manor  has  interested  historians  of 
architecture.  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  wrote  “Dolington 
Manor  was  obviously  built  at  the  three  successive  times.  The  eastern  end  is  quite 
plainly  a  later  addition,  built  on  to  the  already  arcaded  house,  so  that  the  arcade  comes 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  south  front.  The  portion  back  of  the  arcade  is  evidently 
the  oldest  part  of  the  structure,  but  when  the  western  addition  (second  stage  of  the 
building)  was  made  they  must  have  demolished  the  original  western  wall,  making 
the  whole  seem  like  a  planned  unit.  I’m  a  bit  puzzled  about  it.”  It  is  possible  the  date 
stone  1737  was  on  the  old  wall,  and  transferred  to  the  newer  structure. 

The  precedent  for  an  arcaded  front,  used  as  early  as  1703  at  Yardley,  is  difficult 
to  find.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  development  unique  to  Pennsylvania.  It  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  exterior  porches  of  English  Manor  houses  and  churches,  but  with 
the  porch  pushed  inside.  A  study  of  old  houses  in  Staffordshire  whence  the  Yardleys 
came,  may  give  the  answer. 

This  mansion  with  its  plantation  of  172  acres  was  inherited  by  Benjamin’s  son, 
Bernard,  who,  in  1747,  had  acquired  another  150  acres  in  Newtown,  once  a  part  of 
the  Carey  grant  (Deed  Book  11,  p.  208,  and  who,  in  turn  bequeathed  it  to  his  son, 
Benjamin  Taylor  III.  In  March  30,  1822  the  latter  conveyed  it  to  his  youngest  son, 
David  Barton  Taylor,  who,  although  owning  a  property  in  Upper  Makefield  (cf. 
“Longmeadow  Farm”  below)  lived  here  for  several  years.  In  1840  he  sold  it  to  his 
kinsman,  Joseph  Janney.  The  deed  of  this  sale,  containing  the  history  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  hangs  today,  framed,  in  the  hallway  of  the  house.  In  1876  it  is  designated  on 
The  Bucks  County  Centennial  Atlas  as  the  property  of  Cornelius  Van  Horn;  in  the 
atlas  of  1891,  as  the  property  of  James  Morris. 

2.  “Lavender  Hall,”  in  Newtown  Township. 

This  house  was  probably  erected  by  Bernard  Taylor  VI  during  his  father’s  life¬ 
time;  he  is  always  referred  to  as  “of  Newtown.” 

April  11,  1730  Benjamin  Taylor  I  purchased  of  John  Walley  403  acres  in  New¬ 
town  township,  being  a  part  of  a  1500  acre  grant  to  Shadrach  Walley  in  1705  by 
the  Proprietor’s  agents,  Edward  Shippen,  Griffith  Owen  and  James  Logan  (Deed 
Book  7,  p.  550).  This  land,  while  in  Newtown  township,  was  adjacent  to  Benjamin’s 
land  in  Makefield;  he  was  adding  considerably  to  his  holdings. 

In  1747  he  conveyed  to  Bernard  Taylor  of  Newtown  (in  the  deed  Benjamin  is 
called  “of  Makefield”)  150  acres  of  this  tract  (notice  this  is  distinct  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  mentioned  tract)  (Book  11,  p.  208).  In  this  transacation  Benjamin  refers  to 
a  previous  conveyance  of  another  150  acres  of  the  same  Walley  tract  to  Bernard. 
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So  Bernard  had  450  acres  here.  Bernard  owned  other  properties;  he,  too,  built  a 
substantial  stone  mansion  not  more  than  half  a  mile  away  from  his  father’s,  close 
to  the  road  from  Washington  Crossing,  then  called  Baker’s  Ferry,  to  Newtown.  This 
was  known  for  years  as  Spring  Brook,  but  is  now  named  “Lavender  Hall.”  The  house 
overlooks  the  same  stream  that  flows  past  the  1737  house.  Added  to  in  recent  years, 
and  overlaid  with  elaborate  cornices  and  a  columned  portico,  its  original  lines  are 
hardly  distinguishable,  but  its  ample  proportions,  solid  construction,  and  interior 
woodwork  give  testimony  to  the  good  taste  and  prosperity  of  the  builder. 

It  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Benjamin  III,  and  on  through  several  generations  as 
recorded  in  this  history.  It  can  be  located  on  the  Bucks  County  Atlas  of  1876  as 
consisting  of  224  acres  and  belonging  to  Benjamin  Taylor  IV. 

“Lavender  Hall”  is  one  of  the  popular  County  Inns  of  the  neighborhood. 

3.  “Longmeadow” 

The  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Jones,  this  house  is  on  the  Washington 
Crossing-Wrightstown  Road,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Old  Taylorsville,  and 
overlooks  the  valley  of  Hough’s,  once  called  Baker’s,  and  Goose  Creek. 

In  1777,  as  stated  before,  Benjamin  Taylor  III  purchased  of  Samuel  McConkey 
and  of  his  son,  John,  375  acres  which  was  a  part  of  the  Baker  tract  in  Upper  Make- 
field,  and  which  included  Baker’s  Ferry  and  the  site  of  Washington  Crossing  (Book 
19,  pp.  405  and  407). 

Before  this  a  part  of  the  Baker  tract  which  consisted  of  over  800  acres,  had 
been  conveyed  to  John  Burroughs  and  Lydia,  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Baker.  Benjamin  Taylor,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  an  heir  to  the  Burroughs 
estate.  Probably  Benjamin’s  purchase  of  McConkey  adjoined  the  Burrough’s  farm. 
There  was  a  farm  here,  for  we  learn  that  March  24,  1799,  John  Burroughs  and  Lydia, 
his  wife,  conveyed  10%  acres  to  Benjamin  Taylor,  bounded  on  one  side  by  Benjamin’s 
“other  land”  (Book  30,  p.  150).  He  added  to  it  in  1809  and  1810  79^  acres  pur¬ 
chased  from  William  Lownes  (Book  39,  pp.  86  and  377),  some  of  it  along  the  river. 

According  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Taylor  recorded  in  Mary  S.  Taylor’s 
hood,  David  Barton  Taylor  built  a  mansion  on  this  property  in  1817;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  (or  1814)  was  the  date  he  came  to  live  here,  when,  upon  his 
marriage  he  was  given  the  farm  by  his  father.  For  the  house  seems  to  be  older.  The 
staircase  is  enclosed  and  there  are  other  features  which  seem  to  be  of  the  period 
before  1800.  In  any  case,  David  lived  here  until  he  took  over  the  Lower  Makefield 
property  in  1822,  for  in  deeds  of  1830  and  1834  he  is  called  of  Lower  Makefield.  But 
he  kept  possession  of  it  until  1840  when  he  seems  to  have  sold  most  of  his  Makefield 
properties.  During  his  ownership  he  built  a  mill  on  the  creek  below  the  house,  and 
allowed  his  miller  to  live  for  awhile  in  the  mansion.  After  his  departure  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  property  passed  to  the  Eastburns  and  in  1876  was  owned  by  Samuel 
Eastburn. 

David’s  mansion  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  township,  if  not  in  the  county.  It 
stands  high  upon  a  terraced  hillside  and  is  remarkable  for  the  perfect  condition 
in  which  it  has  been  preserved,  with  its  original  proportions.  In  Colonial  style  it 
reflects  the  Quaker  principles  of  its  builder,  classic  in  its  symmetry,  ample  in  size 
with  a  long  wing  at  the  rear,  dignified  and  even  elegant.  The  outbuildings  also  are 
well  preserved. 

The  ruins  of  David’s  Mill  can  still  be  found  above  the  bank  of  Hough’s  Creek, 
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below  the  Wrightstown  Road,  not  far  from  where  the  Newtown  Road  crosses  the 
creek.  An  apartment  house  near  the  road  is  built  out  of  the  stone  of  the  mill. 

4.  The  so-called  “Taylor  Mansion,”  or  the  headquarters  of  the  Washington  Crossing 
Park  Commission. 

This  house  stands  on  the  river,  close  to  the  bridge,  and  was  built  by  Mahlon 
Kirkbride  Taylor,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  in  1816.  The  land  was  part  of  the 
Baker,  later  McConkey,  tract,  but  Mahlon  owned  land  down  the  river  which  was 
Taylor  property  long  before,  as  his  grandfather,  Bernard,  had  purchased  in  1783, 
70  acres  of  the  Harvey  (originally  Hudson)  tract.  Mortgaged  to  Mahlon  Kirkbride 
(Mahlon  K.  Taylor’s  great  grandfather)  in  1775,  and  in  1808  Benjamin  III  had 
purchased  84  acres  of  this  tract  along  the  river  (Deed  Book  21,  p.  320  and  Book  30, 
p.  41). 

This  is  a  house  of  later  date,  as  far  as  architecture  is  concerned,  than  the  others 
above  described.  The  rooms  are  large  with  high  ceilings,  mahogany  doors,  finely 
moulded  mantels,  a  graceful  broad  stairway  with  landing,  and  other  features  which 
indicate  expensive  construction  and  elegance.  There  was  formerly  a  wing  at  the  rear 
which  included  the  kitchen  and  other  service  conveniences.  The  house  is  illustrated 
in  many  publications  of  the  Park  Commission;  its  history  can  be  found  also  in  Mary 

5.  Taylor’s  book. 

5.  The  Ferry  Inn. 

In  this  house  Bernard  Taylor  VII  lived  before  he  built  the  mansion  below 
described.  As  the  sign  outside  proclaims  it  was  built  in  1757,  no  doubt  as  a  tavern. 
It  belonged  to  Mahlon  K.  Taylor.  The  Park  Commission  is  about  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  condition,  to  be  used  as  a  museum. 

6.  The  Washington  Crossing  Inn. 

The  original  part  of  this  building,  without  the  modern  dining  room,  was  built 
by  Bernard  Taylor  VII,  brother  of  Mahlon  and  David.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  Taylor  homesteads.  Like  his  brothers  he  inherited  large  properties  from  his 
father;  according  to  Mary  S.  Taylor  he  owned  all  his  father’s  land  up  the  river 
above  the  Crossing,  as  far  as  Brownsburg,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  which  seems  to 
be  an  exaggeration;  but  “Buckstone  Farm,”  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fein- 
stone,  was  the  inheritance  of  Bernard’s  son,  Jacob,  and  later  of  his  grandson,  Edwin 
Baker  Malone.  “Buckstone”  is  an  impressive  mansion,  with  very  old  parts,  but 
greatly  modernized. 

7.  Marshall  Taylor’s  House. 

This  is  still  standing  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  crossing  of  the  Newtown 
and  River  roads.  It  is  a  later  house  than  the  others,  distinctly  Victorian  in  style, 
with  a  one  story  L  which  was  once  a  conservatory.  Judging  by  the  interior  panelling 
and  fireplaces  it  must  have  been  a  handsome  house,  but  at  this  writing  is  in  forlorn 
condition. 

8.  The  Hanning  Farm. 

The  house  stands  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Washington  Crossing  and  is 
approached  by  a  lane  from  the  village,  although  there  is  also  a  lane  in  the  back 
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which  goes  over  a  canal  bridge.  Architecturally  it  belongs  to  the  post  Revolutionary 
Period,  but  there  may  be  parts  of  an  earlier  house;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  know 
who  built  it.  The  farm  is  part  of  the  old  Baker  tract,  so  it  is  possible  one  of  the  Bakers, 
Samuel  III,  perhaps,  could  have  built  it  about  1780-90.  It  has  been  much  altered  by 
subsequent  owners,  with  little  regard  for  its  original  character,  but  the  elegant  mantel 
in  the  main  room,  the  stairway  and  panelling  of  the  doors  and  windows  indicate  it 
was  once  an  excellent  example  of  the  period  between  1780-1800.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Mr.  William  Hanning  who  values  it  for  its  antiquity. 

9.  “Tebola,”  originally  the  Baker  Homestead. 

Close  to  the  last  named  house,  also  between  the  river  and  the  canal,  but  approached 
from  the  river  road  by  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  is,  judging  by  the  deeds  to  the  property, 
the  original  Baker  homestead,  possibly  not  the  first  house  built  by  Henry  Baker, 
the  first  in  this  country,  but  apparently  one  built  over  its  foundations. 

The  land  upon  which  it  stands,  comprising  originally  560  acres,  was  the  property 
of  Samuel  Baker  who,  by  his  will  dated  June  25,  1758,  devised  it  to  two  executors, 
Joseph  Baker  (brother)  and  John  Burroughs  (brother-in-law)  who,  by  a  deed 
dated  December  5,  1774,  conveyed  it  to  Samuel  McConkey.  This  latter,  by  a  deed 
dated  March  22,  1777,  conveyed  the  same  to  Benjamin  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  who  in  turn,  in  1784  conveyed  103  of  the  560  acres  to  Henry  Baker  in  trust 
for  Joseph  Baker.  Doubtless  the  Bakers  had  lived  here  all  along.  Joseph  Baker  died 
intestate  without  children  in  1827,  and  two  years  later  his  heirs,  Henry  Baker 
(nephew),  Elizabeth  wife  of  John  Brooks,  and  Margaret  wife  of  Thomas  Betts 
(nieces)  conveyed  106  acres  to  Mahlon  K.  Taylor.  August  16,  1855  Mahlon  conveyed 
931/2  acres  of  this  estate  to  Samuel  Baker  (son  of  Henry  above).  Subsequently  it 
passed  through  various  hands,  until  the  homestead  with  81  acres  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  de  Vecchi  who  are  now  the  owners,  and  who  have  here 
created  a  charming  country  seat. 

The  mansion  of  stone  is  very  old.  The  fireplaces,  the  Dutch  oven,  the  staircase, 
much  of  the  hardware  all  bespeak  the  18th  century,  but  many  alterations  disguise 
its  original  character.  There  are  also  Victorian  features.  The  situation  of  the  house, 
the  great  ancient  barn  and  the  outbuildings  give  one  to  believe  this  was  the  central 
feature  of  the  Baker  Tract. 

10.  The  Homestead  of  Timothy  Taylor. 

This  is  an  old  house  just  outside  Newtown  bearing  the  number  534  E.  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  actually  on  the  Yardley  pike,  and  next  the  cemetery.  A  small  stream, 
a  tributary  of  Core  Creak,  now  mostly  dried  up,  crosses  the  road  at  this  point  and 
runs  past  the  house.  Once  a  farm,  part  of  the  158  acre  property  deeded  by  Benjamin 
Taylor  to  his  son,  Timothy,  1754,  and  which  Benjamin  acquired  from  John  Whalley, 
son  of  Shadrach,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Newtown,  it  can  be  identified  on 
the  Centennial  Atlas  of  Bucks  County  as  the  65  acre  farm  of  E.  H.  Worstall. 

The  house  stands  on  a  terrace  close  to  the  road  and  is  built  of  wide  clapboards; 
the  rear  wing  is  of  stone.  The  old  barn  is  gone,  but  the  large  wagon  house  still  stands 
with  several  other  outbuildings. 

11.  “Rolyat  Farm” 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting  farm,  historically,  because  it  once  belonged  to 
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Ursula  Taylor,  Benjamin’s  sister,  and  her  husband,  Abraham  Wood.  It  was  part 
of  the  large  Janney  tract  and  consisted  in  1728  of  178  acres.  Abraham  Wood  died 
in  1736,  after  which  Ursula,  having  no  sons,  sold  it  to  Isaiah  Van  Sant.  In  1796 
Joseph  Taylor,  son  of  Timothy,  was  able  to  purchase  the  homestead  with  90  acres 
of  arable  land  and  5  acres  of  woods.  It  has  descended  since  then  in  the  Taylor  family 
and  now  belongs  to  Jane  Taylor  Brey  and  her  sister,  Elizabeth  L.  Taylor.  It  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Taylor  homestead  still  in  the  possession  of  descendants. 

Rolyat  Farm  (the  name  is  “Taylor”  in  reverse,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  named 
by  the  above  Joseph  Taylor)  is  close  to  the  village  of  Woodside,  in  fact  the  village 
took  its  name  from  the  woodland  of  Rolyat  Farm.  On  the  old  maps  Woodside  is 
Edgewood.  The  farm  has  an  eastern  frontage  on  the  Fallsington-Makefield  road, 
passing  through  Woodside  to  the  Newtown-Yardley  pike,  which  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  farm.  When  Rolyat  Farm  consisted  of  178  acres  the  headwaters  of 
the  Core  Creek  flowed  through  it.  This  creek  now  feeds  water  to  Silver  Lake  on  the 
road  toward  Newtown  and  then  meanders  southward  until  it  passes  near  the  Long¬ 
shore  farm  (q.v.),  and  finally  flows  into  the  Neshaminy  at  Bridgetown. 

There  was  once  a  family  cemetery  on  Rolyat  close  to  the  Makefield-Fallsington 
road;  the  graves  were  unmarked  and  they  have  long  since  been  plowed  over.  But 
here  family  tradition  says  Abraham  and  Ursula  Wood  were  buried,  Joseph  and 
Mercy  Taylor,  and  their  cousins,  the  Thomas  Yardleys.  One  of  the  Yardley  farms 
adjoins  Rolyat. 

The  house  is  in  two  sections,  the  older,  with  a  date  stone  of  1703,  is  curiously 
built  of  brick  on  the  southside,  and  of  field  stone  on  the  north,  the  explanation  for 
this  being  it  was  the  intention  to  build  it  entirely  of  brick,  but,  as  at  William  Penn’s 
own  Pennsbury,  the  bricks  gave  out.  The  later  section,  built  in  1825  by  Joseph 
Taylor,  Jr.,  two  years  after  his  marriage  to  Anna  Betts,  formed  an  L  to  the  older, 
and  is  of  field  stone  now  plastered  over.  Each  section  has  its  own  lean-to  kitchen 
added  in  1894,  making  the  whole  building  into  a  two  family  house.  Well  preserved, 
but  having  never  been  “restored,”  Rolyat  Farm  presents  today  a  fine  illustration  of 
how  people  lived  in  Bucks  County  two  or  three  generations  ago. 

Here  through  the  generations  the  family  preserved  their  treasured  heirlooms, 
their  documents,  old  furniture  (a  cradle,  and  a  clock  still  in  possession  of  the 
present  owners),  and  best  of  all,  that  way  of  life  which  is  now  only  a  memory. 

12.  The  Betts  Homestead. 

While  this  is  not  a  Taylor  farm,  anyone  interested  in  the  Taylor  relationship 
should  visit  this  place,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis.  It  is  on 
the  Pineville  Road,  near  where  the  road  comes  to  an  end  at  the  River  Road,  about 
a  mile  north  of  Washington  Crossing.  It  was  built  by  Zachariah  Betts  (see  chapter  10) 
has  many  fine  features  and  is  beautifully  restored. 


"LAVENDER  HALL" 

About  1890,  after  it  was  owned  by  the  Taylors,  and  before  it  was  restored  as  a  restaurant; 
while  in  forlorn  condition,  one  can  see  by  its  great  length  it  was  an  imposing  mansion 
at  one  time.  The  porch  is  not  original,  at  the  rear  to  the  right  is  the  Spring  House. 


Residence  of  Timothy  Taylor, 
Newtown 


Mansion  of  Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylor 
Now  the  Headquarters  of  the  Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission 


The  Ferry  Inn  at  Washington  Crossing  erected  1757 


Dolington  Manor  near  Dolington,  Pa. 

Note  the  two  arches  in  the  front  have  recently  been  filled  in  with  doors. 


Mansion  of  Bernard  Taylor 
Washington  Crossing 
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FAMILY  STORIES  AND  ANECDOTES 


Chapter  6 


The  Friendly  Heritage 

HE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  has  often  been  called  the  Golden  Age 
for  America,  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  in  Europe.  It  was  a  time  when, 
after  the  bitter  religious  controversies  of  the  previous  century,  men 
viewed  each  other  in  a  tolerant  light;  they  turned  to  philosophy,  and 
a  great  intellectual  Renaissance  was  born.  Pennsylvania,  already  tol¬ 
erant,  with  freedom  of  ideas  and  enterprise  established,  became  the 
cultural,  as  well  as  the  political  center  of  the  colonies.  Prosperity  reigned;  the  ravages 
of  the  Revolution  only  temporarily  disturbed  the  progress  of  the  good  life. 

Truly,  this  was  a  Golden  Age  for  the  Quaker  citizens  of  Bucks  County.  To  one 
who  scans  the  important  epochs  of  history,  their  activities  of  mind  and  way  of  life 
reflect  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece.  We  acknowledge  the  Greeks  as  being  a  people  in 
whom  the  practical  and  the  spiritual  were  harmoniously  blended.  For  the  first  time 
in  history— and  never  since— they  achieved  true  freedom  for  the  individual,  political, 
intellectual,  freedom  from  tyranny  and  religious  superstition,  freedom  from  restraints 
upon  the  mind  and  spirit.  Thus  they  were  able  to  strive  for  an  ideal  of  conduct  which 
they  called  excellence,  a  harmony  which  we  term  serenity.  The  Greek  of  the  Golden 
Age  found  expression  in  every  sort  of  activity— political,  intellectual  and  artistic. 

As  Pericles  himself  said,  “The  individual  Athenian  in  his  own  person  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of  actions  with  the 
utmost  versatility  and  grace.” 

This  could  be  said  as  well  of  the  early  Quaker  of  Bucks  County.  He  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  classical  mold.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  founders  of  those 
families  from  which  nearly  every  person  mentioned  in  this  book  is  descended,  we 
find  they  exemplified  the  Greek  virtues  of  love  of  individual  freedom  (their  fathers 
had  suffered)  ;  efficiency  in  practical  affairs  (they  took  part  in  the  government  of 
their  county,  or  their  state) ;  interest  in  things  of  the  spirit  (they  founded  Meetings 
and  travelled  in  the  ministry)  ;  instinct  for  beauty  (they  built  for  themselves  homes 
which  are  prized  to  this  day  for  their  architectural  taste,  their  Meeting  Houses 
designed  in  classical  dignity)  ;  skill  in  the  crafts  (there  were  master  cabinet  makers 
among  them)  ;  withal  they  held  simplicity  to  be  the  greatest  virtue. 

They  set  the  standard  for  their  posterity  that  everything  must  be  done  with  a 
thoroughness  that  was  final.  Their  ideal  was  perfection,  in  striving  for  which  they 
attained  harmony  and  serenity  of  life. 

That  these  founders  were  landowners  and  men  of  position  stands  out  preeminently. 
Inevitably  they  stamped  their  families  with  the  mark  of  gentility,  and  later,  when 
the  properties  became  divided  among  them,  and  the  democratic  way  of  life  prevented 
the  growth  of  an  aristocracy,  the  term  “gentility”  was  still  used  by  them  to  define 
what  was  good  and  suitable.  Yet  these  descendants  unconsciously  preserved  an  aristo- 
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cratic  tendency  shown  on  their  aloofness  from  what  they  called  “The  World.”  They 
were  accused  of  this;  even  when  poor  they  felt  a  divine  command  to  maintain  that 
tradition. 

We  are  not  writing  about  Quakerism,  a  religious  profession,  nor  about  Quakers, 
The  Society  of  Friends.  We  are  writing  about  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Taylors 
of  Washington  Crossing  and  allied  families.  If  we  were  to  generalize  we  would  be 
open  to  the  criticism  that  the  qualities  we  discover  in  a  few  were  not  possessed  by 
the  majority,  and  that  an  infinite  number  of  men  not  mentioned,  and  not  Quakers, 
possessed  them  too.  We  are  interested  solely  in  learning  what  manner  of  men  our 
immediate  ancestors  were,  and  how  they  lived. 

In  one  instance  only  we  must  transgress  upon  our  limitation,  for  in  this  respect 
a  general  policy  affected  the  individual  lives  of  our  Bucks  County  forebears.  In  the 
year  of  1756  the  Quaker  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  as  a  result  of  their 
defeat  on  the  question  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  resigned  as  a  body.  Before 
that  they  wielded  the  majority  influence  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and 
were  active  in  politics.  Thereafter  they  abstained  from  participation  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  a  disastrous  mistake;  they  withdrew  unto  them¬ 
selves  and  for  over  one  hundred  years,  followed  the  near  sighted  policy  of  empha¬ 
sizing  their  own  affairs.  They  guarded  their  own  beliefs  and  principles  so  zealously 
that  any  transgression  therefrom  was  punished  by  disownment.  More  and  more 
they  became  attached  to  their  local  Meeting  affairs  and  to  their  family  connections. 

Thus  to  appreciate  the  heritage  which  our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us,  we  must 
first  realize  the  influence  that  religion,  specifically  the  Meeting,  exerted,  not  only 
upon  the  thought,  but  upon  the  daily  lives  of  our  ancestors. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  the  Taylors  and  the  families  of  their  kinship, 
were  for  the  most  part  liberal  in  their  interpretation  of  Quaker  principles,  as  opposed 
to  orthodox.  At  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  separation  of  the  Society  of  Friends  into 
two  divisions  in  1828,  they,  like  most  Bucks  County  Friends,  joined  the  followers 
of  Elias  Hicks,  the  liberal  side. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  Quaker  thought,  I  might  explain  that  early  Quakerism 
was  a  rebellion  against  religious  dogma,  authoritative  doctrine  and  ecclesiasticism.  If 
one  argues  that  there  was  a  professed  doctrine,  it  was  only  this,  belief  in  the  Guidance 
of  the  Spirit  Within,  termed  by  George  Fox  the  Inner  Light,  which  exists  in  everyone; 
sometimes  it  is  called  the  Still  Small  Voice  which  needs  only  to  be  listened  to  for 
guidance  in  every  action.  It  is  best  heard  in  the  Silence. 

Listening  can  be  done  at  any  time,  but,  because  many  need  help  in  clearing  away 
the  confusion  of  distress,  and  because  spiritual  forces  are  apt  to  concentrate  where 
there  are  numbers  gathered  together  for  the  same  purpose  at  set  times,  religious 
meetings  are  necessary.  But  of  most  importance  to  the  Quakers  in  religious  meetings 
is  silence.  No  ceremony  is  involved;  no  priests,  no  professional  intermediary  between 
the  listener  and  The  Voice  is  needed. 

Corollary  to  this  single  doctrine,  if  one  wishes  to  call  it  such,  is  the  authority  of 
this  Voice,  which  is  a  Revelation  to  each  individual. 

David  Barton  Taylor,  who  in  later  life  devoted  himself  to  religious  studies, 
wrote  in  one  of  his  notebooks  that  the  true  Quaker  could  well  be  a  follower  of  Gautama 
Buddha  who  said,  “Be  ye  lamps  unto  yourselves.  Be  ye  a  refuge  unto  yourselves. 
Betake  yourselves  to  no  external  refuge.  Look  not  for  refuge  to  anyone  outside  your¬ 
selves.  Hold  fast  to  the  Truth  as  a  lamp.” 
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While  there  are  no  ordained  priests  or  pastors,  there  are  ministers;  they  may  be 
farmers  or  schoolteachers,  men  or  women  called  by  the  Spirit  to  speak  in  meeting 
and  to  serve  as  advisers.  According  to  their  inspiration  or  ability,  they  are  helpful, 
but  the  liberty  of  thought  allowed  them  on  principle,  often  results  in  messages  that 
are  the  reverse.  In  any  case  this  theory  that  every  man  or  woman  has  a  spiritual 
force  within  him  or  herself  is  the  essential  conviction  of  every  true  Quaker.  It  allows 
great  freedom  of  thought,  but  in  practice,  principles  of  conduct  were  early  established, 
and  a  body  of  principles,  called  the  Book  of  Discipline,  subject  to  periodic  change,  is 
used  for  reference  in  the  conduct  of  meetings,  religious  and  business  (the  two  are 
hardly  separate),  and  of  individuals.  The  Bible,  as  well  as  later  revelations  to  great 
religious  leaders  have  proved  to  be  sources  of  inspiration  and  sometimes  of  guidance 
to  the  message  of  the  Inner  Voice.  That  the  Quakers  were  students  of  the  Bible  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  Bible  names  appearing  in  our  genealogical  records:— Benjamin, 
Timothy,  Joseph,  Mahlon,  Micaijah,  Amos,  Peter,  Philip,  and  James,  Rebecca,  Rachel, 
Ruth,  Mary,  Hannah,  and  Elizabeth. 

Religion  was  the  most  active  concern  of  society  in  general  when  Quakerism 
began  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while  philosophy,  politics  and  other  intellectual 
speculations  superceded  it  in  the  eighteenth.  The  practice  of  the  religious  life  remains 
the  governing  impulse  of  Quakers  up  to  the  present  day.  The  Meeting  was  not  only 
the  place  for  worship,  where  everyone  went  twice  a  week,  but  the  social  centre,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  country.  Once  a  month  there  were  business  meetings,  preceded  by  meet¬ 
ings  of  ministers  and  elders.  Here  problems  in  the  lives  of  members  were  discussed, 
troubles  aired,  conduct  reported,  and  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  backsliding 
members,  as  well  as  with  distress.  The  old  Meeting  records  (minute  books)  are  full 
of  incidents  revealing  human  frailties,  from  drunkenness  to  sexual  irregularities.  This 
interest  in  private  affairs  has  today  considerably  decreased;  for  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  broadened  its  horizons  and  become  active  in  world  affairs. 

In  the  past,  more  than  now,  every  one  went  to  First  Day  Meeting,  and  most  of 
them,  including  the  children  at  school,  to  Midweek  Meeting.  On  farms,  after  the 
chores  were  done,  animals  fed,  cows  milked,  breakfast  dishes  washed,  all  the  members 
of  the  family  from  the  baby  to  the  grandparents,  put  on  their  best  Sunday-Go-To- 
Meeting  clothes  and  started  off.  The  Taylors  made  a  show.  Let  me  take  for  example, 
Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Burroughs  Taylor,  who,  from  1775  to  1800  had  eleven 
children,  but  I  could  as  well  take  a  family  of  subsequent  generations.  Two  or  three 
carriages  would  be  needed  to  transport  them  and  some  of  their  servants  ot  Makefield. 
Benjamin,  being  prosperous,  had  fine  carriages  harnessed  to  well  matched  horses. 
Some  of  the  young  men  and  girls  went  on  horseback.  They  wore  the  traditional 
Quaker  garb,  which  at  that  time  differed  only  from  the  current  style  in  being  plainer, 
with  no  ruffles,  no  gay  colors,  no  ostentation.  The  clothes  worn  by  the  Taylors  I  have 
heard  about,  and  as  a  boy  I  knew,  were  of  rich  material.  The  Quaker  garb  of  the 
women  was  most  becoming,  and  I  doubt  if  any  style  since  then  was  more  so.  The 
bonnet  did  much  to  soften  hard  features,  and  to  discipline  unruly  hair,  which  was 
true  also  for  the  cap  worn  at  home.  If  there  was  uniformity  in  dress,  this  must  be 
said  of  it,  it  discouraged  bad  taste. 

After  Elizabeth  and  the  children  jumped  down  from  the  carriage,  Benjamin 
tied  the  horses  in  the  carriage  shed,  and  returned  to  enter  the  meeting  house  with 
his  retinue.  He  must  have  felt  like  a  patriarch,  as  indeed  he  was.  He  kept  on  his  broad 
brimmed  hat,  as  did  all  the  other  men,  even  the  elders  in  the  facing  benches;  if  one 
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of  them  was  called  upon  to  speak,  he  then  took  off  his  hat.  One  always  knew  when 
someone  was  about  to  address  the  meeting,  for  he,  or  she,  first  took  off  his  hat  or 
her  bonnet. 

Silence  never  lasted  long  in  those  days,  even  if  the  meeting  stretched  to  two 
hours.  The  children  were  taught  to  keep  quiet,  and  this,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  a  boy  or  girl  could  learn— the  value  of  restraint. 

After  meeting  there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  sociability.  Some  went  visiting  for 
dinner.  There  would  be,  at  Makefield  beside  the  Taylor  clan,  Cadwalladers,  Burroughs, 
Bakers,  Fields,  Knowles,  Janneys,  Lloyds,  Buckmans,  and  many  representatives  of 
other  families  discussed  in  this  history. 

The  Taylors  were  men  of  affairs,  concerned  with  the  business  and  activities  of 
the  Meeting,  rather  than  ministers,  although  there  were  several  women  of  their  con¬ 
nection  who  were  recognized  as  such.  No  doubt  the  men  were  not  so  certain  of  their 
spiritual  gifts  as  they  were  of  their  practical  talents.  There  were  spiritual  leaders 
among  them.  They  served  as  trustees,  clerks,  and  members  of  committees.  The  Kirk- 
bride  family  produced  noteworthy  ministers,  and  later  generations  of  the  Taylors, 
who  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  were  certainly  active  in  religious  affairs.  The 
Taylors  preserved  in  every  generation  an  independence  of  mind  and  action;  they 
lived  according  to  Quaker  principle,  but  were  never  strict.  Later  generations  took 
up  music  as  a  pastime  when  it  was  still  considered  “worldly,”  were  fashionable  in 
their  dress,  had  portraits  in  their  homes,  and  in  general  acted  according  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  Quaker  discipline.  I  have  never  come  across  a  record  indica¬ 
tive  of  their  intolerance  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  such  a  case. 

Most  Bucks  County  Friends  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century  lived 
in  a  little  world  of  their  own,  making  their  social  contacts  among  themselves,  avoiding 
public  amusements.  They  lived  for  the  most  part  on  their  farms;  their  daily  work 
consumed  all  their  time  until  advanced  age  compelled  more  leisure,  when  they  retired 
to  a  more  contemplative  life,  or  travelled. 

They  had,  nevertheless,  their  own  festivities.  Quarterly  Meetings  Days  were  occa¬ 
sions  for  visiting  and  hospitality.  I  remember  well  that  Quarterly  Meeting  fell  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  at  Langhorne,  when  my  grandparents  entertained  many  visiting 
Friends.  Our  dining  table  was  stretched  out  to  its  full  extent,  and  we  children  waited 
on  the  guests.  While  our  family  recognized  Thanksgiving,  not  all  Friends  did;  it  was 
thought  all  days  gave  equal  opportunity  for  thanks.  Set  days  for  religious  observance 
were  frowned  upon.  As  for  Easter,  Friends  believed  it  wrong  to  emphasize  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ;  his  life  was  of  supreme  significance.  So  Easter  with  us 
was  just  a  day  for  hiding  and  hunting  eggs. 

Not  even  Christmas  was  observed  with  any  special  religious  observances.  No 
meetings  were  held  on  that  day,  unless  it  was  Sunday,  called  First  Day;  but  few 
Friends  let  it  pass  by  unnoticed.  In  the  Taylor  family  it  was  considered  a  harmless 
concession  to  an  inheritance  from  pagan  times,  and  a  day  for  festivities  with  gather¬ 
ings,  Santa  Claus,  a  Christmas  tree  and  gifts.  In  my  grandfather’s  household,  cele¬ 
brations  for  Christmas  were  planned  days  in  advance  with  the  making  of  cookies, 
candies  and  mince  pies.  There  was  generally  a  turkey,  and  often  a  goose  too,  and 
far  too  much  to  eat.  Everyone  young  or  old  hung  up  his  or  her  stockings,  adults 
one,  children  two,  which  were  surreptitiously  filled  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed. 
The  Christmas  tree  was  also  trimmed  on  Christmas  Eve,  so  as  to  be  a  surprise  to  the 
children  the  next  morning,  but  the  principal  gifts  were  not  presented  until  after  the 
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relatives  had  assembled,  when  they  would  be  passed  around  by  one  of  the  children, 
and  opened  one  by  one  so  that  all  could  see,  and  admire.  After  dinner  there  would  be 
games,  checkers  and  chess  for  the  elderly  men,  even  cards  were  played  (a  decided 
defiance  of  Quaker  principles)  but  never  for  prizes  or  money.  Games  of  chance, 
betting  or  gambling  were  never  allowed  in  any  Taylor  household  that  I  know.  The 
boys  and  girls  would  go  sleighing  or  skating  if  there  were  snow  or  ice,  or  go  on 
a  long  walk. 

There  was  skating  on  the  Delaware  one  hundred  years  ago;  I  was  told  Uncle 
Wardell  once  found  gold  fish  in  the  ice,  but  I  always  doubted  that  story. 

In  the  evening  there  would  be  a  party  somewhere  and  there  might  even  be  music 
and  dancing.  But  this  was  also  a  departure  from  Quaker  custom,  although  many 
Friends  made  a  distinction  between  home  and  public  dancing. 

Many  of  the  games  that  were  played  by  children  and  youthful  grown  ups,  like 
“Pussy  Wants  a  Corner,”  “London  Bridge”  and  “Blind  Man’s  Buff”  were  handed 
down  from  distant  centuries,  derived  from  fairy  tales  and  religious  myths.  Buffoonery 
at  Halloween  (also  indulged  in  by  the  Taylors  and  their  various  cousins),  was  one 
of  these,  although  the  origin  was  forgotten  or  ignored.  Some  of  the  games  illustrated 
country  thinking  like  “Happy  is  the  Miller”  and  “How  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and 
Barley  Grow.” 

Other  times  for  fun  were  when  they  co-operated  in  raising  a  barn  roof,  or  came 
to  each  other’s  rescue  after  a  catastrophe,  like  a  fire,  or  when  they  celebrated  a 
wedding,  or  helped  at  a  moving. 

Tradition,  with  our  Quaker  forefathers  was  always  strong.  They  kept  up  their 
family  records  written  in  their  Bibles,  although  the  clerk  of  the  Friends’  Meeting 
did  that  also.  They  treasured  their  inherited  possessions.  Wills  now  preserved  in 
the  Bucks  County  courthouse  bear  witness  to  how  silver  spoons,  pitchers,  pewter 
plates,  china  tea-pots  and  other  utensils,  clocks  and  chests  of  drawers  were  passed 
down  from  father  to  son,  mother  to  daughter  and  aunt  to  a  favorite  niece.  Because 
of  my  interest  in  such  things  and  liking  to  preserve  them,  Cousin  Mary  Field,  a  second 
cousin  to  my  mother  gave  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  rush  bottom  chair  and  a  leather 
travelling  trunk  containing  parchment  marriage  certificates  and  other  documents 
relating  to  such  remote  ancestors  as  the  Fields,  Twinings  and  Jenks.  They  saved  their 
silhouettes,  and  daguerreotypes— the  former  might  have  been  made  as  early  as  1800, 
but  the  latter  were  not  invented  until  1838.  They  preserved  their  ways  of  living  and 
were  slow  to  give  up  time  honored  customs  until  new  ones  were  carefully  tried. 

They  were  lovers  of  beauty.  If  most  Friends  considered  the  possessions  of  works 
of  art  a  worldly  luxury,  the  Taylor  kinship  that  I  knew  had  portraits.  Wealthy  Friends 
who  travelled  and  were  broadly  educated,  made  concessions  to  the  world  of  art;  in 
my  grandfather’s  house  were  oil  paintings,  landscapes,  framed  engravings  and  of 
course  Rogers  Groups.  They  loved  their  gardens.  Art  and  nature  went  hand  in  hand. 
Practically  every  Quaker  lady  had  a  “Green  Thumb.”  There  were  rubber  plants,  palms 
and  fuchsias  on  the  porch  in  summer,  begonias  on  the  window  sill  in  winter.  Friends 
have  been  accused  of  a  prejudice  against  art.  If  true  this  was  due  to  their  original 
protest  against  ecclesiastical  trappings.  But  actually  they  were  opposed  only  to  art 
for  art’s  sake.  Their  love  of  the  beautiful  was  also  expressed  in  objects  of  practical 
use  such  as  furniture,  bed  spreads  and  samplers. 

They  sent  their  children  to  private  boarding  schools.  It  is  often  thought  that  the 
cultural,  that  is,  the  intellectual  life,  was  confined  to  the  cities,  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
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Right  in  the  little  village  of  Dolington  in  1816  a  group  of  Friends  founded  a  library 
which  was  kept  in  the  Friends’  schoolhouse.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  history:  Thomas  Betts,  Charles  Buckman,  Benjamin 
Burroughs,  Robert  Longshore,  Richard  Janney,  Joseph  H.  Yardley.  In  1833  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  neighborhood  established  the  Dolington  Lyceum,  a  debating  society  which 
became  famous.  It  met  in  the  same  old  schoolhouse. 

These  cultural  activities  continue.  But  the  practical  ways  of  life  of  our  forefathers 
are  gone  forever.  The  industrial  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century  completely 
changed  the  ways  of  work. 

We  have  to  remember  that  before  this  happened,  everything,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  groceries,  like  sugar,  salt,  tea  and  coffee,  was  made  or  grown  on  the  farm. 
We  wonder  how  the  work  was  done— how  there  was  the  time  and  the  skill  for  it. 
There  were  first  of  all  the  fields  to  cultivate,  the  crops,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  barley, 
oats  to  plant  and  harvest,  the  animals  to  attend  to,  not  only  horses  for  work,  but 
horses  for  driving  or  riding,  cows,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  fowl,  chickens,  guineas,  ducks 
and  geese.  There  was  the  vegetable  garden,  the  flax  patch,  the  flower  and  herb  garden. 

There  were  candles  to  dip,  clothes  to  make  by  hand,  no  “mixes”  for  the  bread, 
pies  and  cakes,  no  vacuum  cleaners  for  sweeping  the  floors;  carpets  had  to  be  taken 
up,  beaten  and  tacked  down  again.  The  household  chores  for  women  were  beyond 
counting. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  far  off  days,  there  was  also  plenty  of 
help.  Yes,  how  far  off  that  seems  to  be!  Beside  the  girls  in  the  family  there  were 
at  least  two  maids  in  the  house  to  do  the  menial  work,  leaving  the  mistress  time  for 
other  things,  while  there  were  enough  farm  hands  to  allow  freedom  to  the  master  of 
the  homestead  for  leisure  when  he  wanted  it  or  for  social  activities.  Although  a 
farmer  he  was  also  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  a  lady. 

Every  farm  had  its  meadow  and  woodlot,  and  nearly  always  a  stream  which 
was  damned  up  to  make  a  pond  where  the  ducks  could  swim  and  where  ice  could 
be  cut. 

I  recall  my  great  grandfather’s  farm  which  had  not  only  the  mansion  house, 
but  a  great  barn  and  stable:  The  barn  deserves  special  description.  It  was  of  the 
so-called  Swiss  type,  having  two  levels,  the  upper  one,  for  hay,  reached  by  a  stone 
ramp,  the  lower  one  for  stalls;  both  were  of  solid  masonry  with  white  pointing 
between  the  grey  and  ochre  stones,  forming  a  beautiful  lace  work  pattern  which  few 
masons  today  can  imitate.  Added  to  this  was  a  frame  extension  or  L,  the  second  story 
of  which  was  supported  by  stone  pillars,  forming  an  overhang,  which  made  part 
of  the  barnyard,  and  this  was  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  The  ensemble  was  an  archi¬ 
tectural  masterpiece,  evolved  by  practical  considerations,  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  style  unique  to  Pennsylvania  and  indigenous  to  Bucks  County.  There  was  also  a 
carriage  house,  a  wagon  house  and  a  long  open  shed  for  various  purposes  containing 
a  forge  and  anvil  for  the  itinerant  blacksmith,  a  grindstone  for  sharpening  sickles 
and  scythes,  and  a  fireplace  for  rendering  fat.  There  was  the  smoke  house,  the  pig 
stye,  the  privy— of  stone  by  the  way  so  well  constructed  with  no  thought  of  its 
eventual  obsolescence  that  it  was  afterward  used  as  a  tool  house;  there  was  too 
the  springhouse  protecting  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  farm,  indeed  that  which 
gave  reason  for  the  farm  existing  at  all,  the  spring  which  after  giving  the  purest 
water  to  all  the  family  and  cooling  the  butter  and  milk,  flowed  into  a  little  brook  to 
the  pasture.  And  also  there  was  the  vault,  sometimes  called  the  cave,  close  by  the 
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springhouse,  where  the  foods  were  kept  on  a  swinging  shelf  and  where  also  large 
bins  stored  apples  and  dahlia  roots  for  the  flower  garden  in  spring.  These  buildings 
formed  a  nucleus,  almost  a  little  village  in  themselves,  added  to  which,  somewhat 
apart,  were  two  or  three  “tenant  houses”  for  the  hired  help. 

I  have  in  my  possession  several  blue  and  white  homespun  bedspreads  or  coverlets 
made  of  linen  and  wool,  of  beautiful  and  intricate  design.  Such  are  now  collectors’ 
items  and  may  still  be  found  in  some  antique  shops,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
prized.  For  no  one  realizes  the  labor  involved.  There  was  first  the  flax  to  be  grown 
for  the  linen  thread.  Incredible  were  the  number  of  processes  required;  children 
performed  half  of  them;  and  here  let  it  be  said  that  the  work  on  the  farm  was  an 
education  in  itself;  if  there  were  few  schools,  and  they  taught  only  the  rudiments 
of  an  education,  with  one  teacher  for  all  grades  and  if  open  only  half  the  year,  the 
children  were  none  the  less  equipped  for  life  by  the  help  they  gave  on  the  farm,  and 
the  lore  they  learned  from  association  with  nature,  the  animals  they  tended  and  the 
plants  they  grew. 

It  would  deviate  too  far  from  my  theme  to  describe  how  those  coverlets  were 
made,  how  the  flax  was  treated,  pulled,  thrashed,  bleached,  broken,  dressed,  dyed  and 
spun,  for  I  would  have  to  describe  the  various  types  of  spinning  wheels  and  the  loom 
kept  in  the  homestead. 

I  would  like  to  describe  how  the  clothes  were  made  by  itinerant  seamstresses 
who  came  once  a  year  and  stayed  two  or  three  weeks  to  make  the  dresses  for  the 
women  and  the  clothes  for  the  boys.  I  would  like  to  tell  also  of  the  itinerant  cobbler 
who  came  each  year,  not  to  live  with  the  family,  but  in  a  room  kept  for  him,  when 
he  did  his  own  cooking  and  during  his  sojourn  made  shoes  for  the  family,  harness 
and  saddles  for  the  horses  and  any  other  leather  work  that  was  needed.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Taylors,  the  Betts,  or  the  Fields  or  the  other  Quaker  families 
had  only  homemade  clothes.  They  went  to  Philadelphia  or  to  the  shops  in  the  country 
for  their  best  clothes. 

I  could  describe  how  the  butchering  was  done,  the  meat  smoked  or  salted  down, 
the  lard  rendered,  and,  associated  with  it,  soap  was  made,  even  perfume  by  some 
Quaker  ladies,  who,  as  in  the  quilting  bees,  met  together  in  a  party  for  the  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  describe  all  the  homely  activities  of  the  Quaker  homestead,  how 
threshing  was  done  with  the  flail,  used  for  wheat  until  1850  and  for  barley  as  late 
as  1900;  how  cooking  was  done  in  the  open  fireplace  or  in  the  Dutch  bake  oven; 
how  ice  was  cut  in  the  pond  and  stored  in  icehouses  filled  with  sawdust  or  hay;  how 
many  things  done  by  hand  since  time  immemorable,  were  changed  with  the  machine 
age.  It  would  be  amusing  to  recount  how  exciting  was  the  first  kerosene  lamp  that 
supplanted  the  candle  light  universal  until  1850,  what  changes  the  sewing  machine 
made  and  other  epoch  making  inventions. 

Of  special  interest  to  us  were  the  occupations  in  which  the  Taylors  specialized, 
blacksmithing,  milling  and  carpentry. 

Benjamin  Taylor  I  was  a  blacksmith.  From  the  earliest  times  the  blacksmith  shop 
or  forge  was  the  most  important  feature  of  every  town,  for  here  were  made  the  most 
necessary  things,  nails  not  only  for  horseshoes,  but  for  building,  the  farm  tools,  the 
locks,  keys  and  hinges  for  doors,  (they  were  works  of  art)  the  cranes  and  andirons 
for  fireplaces,  kettles,  pots  and  griddles,  sled  runners,  skates,  barrel  hoops.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  smith  was  even  a  more  important  artisan  than  later,  for  he  made 
the  swords  and  armour  for  knights  and  soldiery. 
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I  well  remember  the  smithy  at  Langhorne  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  am  sure  it  differed 
little  from  Benjamin’s,  two  hundred  years  before.  It  was  a  fascinating  clutter  of 
wheels,  wagon  springs,  iron  bars  scattered  over  the  floor  and  horseshoes  hanging  on 
the  beams.  The  principal  feature  was  of  course  the  forge  itself— a  table-like  oven 
with  black  coals.  There  stood  the  smith  with  brawny  chest,  his  huge  left  arm  working 
the  long  handle  of  the  bellows  until  the  coals  burst  into  life,  while  his  right  hand 
gripped  the  large  tongs  holding  the  horseshoe,  or  perhaps  a  doorhinge  to  be  reddened 
in  the  flame.  Then  he  quit  the  bellows,  took  the  tongs  in  his  left  hand  and  placed  the 
shoe  or  hinge  on  the  anvil,  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood  close  by.  Then  he  hammered 
it  into  the  shape  he  needed,  while  clanging  noises  vied  with  sparks  to  create  a  veri¬ 
table  fireworks.  This  done,  he  plunged  it  into  a  vat  of  water,  hissing  steam.  It  was 
all  primitive,  the  same  process  had  been  performed  since  man  emerged  from  the 
stone  age. 

Benjamin  Taylor  got  his  iron  from  the  Durham  furnace  in  Upper  Bucks,  trans¬ 
ported  down  the  Durham  Road  almost  to  his  very  door.  He  made  wagons,  carriages 
and  also  sleighs ;  so  did  the  smith  at  Langhorne.  Beside  his  shop  was  a  wagon  factory 
and  I  remember  nearly  always  some  half  finished  wagon  was  standing  close  to  the 
street  in  front  of  the  shop. 

Benjamin’s  descendants  never  lost  the  family  skill  for  making  things.  His  son 
Timothy  was  a  carpenter  and  builder  who  helped  build  the  Makefield  Meeting  House. 
The  carpenter  of  those  days  built  not  only  houses  and  barns,  but  made  furniture  and 
coffins.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  sometimes  the  undertaker  too.  He  was  not  merely 
a  skilled  artisan  but  a  designer.  One  today  who  examines  the  interior  of  old  meeting 
houses  or  the  homes  of  early  days,  marvels  at  the  fine  proportions  of  the  panelling, 
the  mantels,  cornices  and  moldings. 

The  carpenter  shop  had  always  one  indispensable  feature— the  work  bench  often 
pictured  by  artists  in  the  same  way  since  the  Middle  Ages,  made  of  heavy  planks 
pierced  on  the  top  with  square  holes  for  stops,  and  equipped  with  two  vices,  one  at 
the  end  and  one  at  the  side.  Above  it  was  the  shelf  for  the  planes,  which  were  of  wood, 
the  chisels,  braces,  clamps  and  other  tools.  The  carpenter’s  turning  lathe  was  operated 
by  a  treadle;  his  devices  and  tools  were  all  very  simple  as  compared  to  those  of 
today,  but  perhaps  it  required  more  skill  to  use  them.f 

Of  the  Taylor  cabinet  makers,  mention  has  been  made  already  of  Samuel  Buell 
Taylor,  and  his  son  Henry  Baker,  and  there  was  James  Clarence,  son  of  Charles 
Taylor,  all  of  Taylorsville  and  Joseph  son  of  Franklin  Taylor  of  Newtown. 

Many  Taylors  were  also  millers.  The  Yardleys  operated  several  mills.  The  mill 
was  like  the  forge,  a  principal  feature  of  every  village,  for  it  was  necessary  to  grind 
the  corn  and  wheat  or  to  saw  wood.  Every  stream  in  Bucks  County  gave  power  to 
at  least  one  mill,  as  well  as  picturesqueness  to  every  countryside.  To  erect  a  mill 
was  no  mean  feat  of  engineering,  hydraulic  as  well  as  mechanical.  There  was  the 
mill  race  to  begin  with,  formed  by  damning  up  the  creek,  making  an  elevated  stream 
and  sluicing  off  a  part  of  the  water  so  it  could  fall  over,  or  sometimes  under  the 
water  wheel,  giving  power  to  turn  it.  After  splashing  over  the  wheel  it  fell  into  a  pond 

tToday  there  are  several  museum-towns  where  one  can  see  the  ancient  methods  of  work  in 
operation,  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  a  carpenter  makes  spindles  on  a  turning  lathe  worked 
by  his  foot  on  a  treadle,  the  machine  in  this  respect  being  like  a  spinning  wheel  or  a  sewing  machine. 
Here  flax  is  thrashed,  spun  and  woven  into  linen  sheets;  here  too  there  is  a  blacksmith  shop  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  other  trades  and  occupations  carried  on  for  all  to  see  how  their  forefathers  worked  in  their 
homes  and  villages. 
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and  thence  joined  the  creek  which  had  further  up  fed  the  mill  race.  Inside,  by  means 
of  a  crankshaft  and  cog  wheels,  the  millstones  crushed  the  grain.  The  building  itself 
was  large  for  the  storing  of  grain  and  sacks  of  flour  or  corn  meal.  All  these  mills,  save 
a  few,  which  were  once  so  numerous,  have  now  either  fallen  into  ruin  or  disappeared, 
abandoned  long  ago  to  give  way  to  modern  factories.  Some  which  have  been  saved, 
are  converted  into  homes,  restaurants  and  small  museums. 

Whatever  their  trade  or  business  the  Taylors  were  also  farmers.  The  Taylors 
that  I  used  to  hear  about  were,  from  1800  on,  business  men,  engaged  in  commercial 
operations.  Benjamin  Taylor  III,  considering  the  number  of  farms  he  acquired,  must 
have  been  a  real  estate  operator  and  a  capitalist.  His  son  Mahlon  Kirkbride  founded 
a  lumber  business;  he  purchased  extensive  tracts  of  forest  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 
and  floated  down  logs  on  the  Delaware  and  after  the  canal  was  built,  1832,  conveyed 
lumber  and  other  merchandise  in  barges.  He  and  his  nephew  Marshall  shipped  pork 
as  well  as  coal  and  lumber;  they  had  a  wharf  on  the  canal.  Mahlon  owned  the  general 
store,  the  Temperence  House,  otherwise  called  The  Ferry  Inn,  and  was  postmaster  of 
Taylorsville.  His  brother  David  known  as  “Bart”  owned  two  farms  and  a  mill,  but 
later  went  to  Philadelphia  to  establish  a  wholesale  lumber  business  which  his  son 
Benjamin  Field  Taylor  continued.  Bernard,  another  brother,  seems  to  have  owned  so 
many  farms  that  he  gave  all  his  time  to  managing  them. 

In  spite  of  wealth,  however,  these  men  and  their  families  preserved  their  Quaker 
ways.  Thrift  was  their  motto.  Their  homes,  large  for  hospitality,  were  not  ostentatious, 
but  they  were  beautiful.  There  was  no  display,  only  pride  in  having  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing,  substantial  and  enduring.  They  lived  well  and  long— the  longevity  of  the  Taylors 
and  their  kinsmen  was  well  above  the  average.  There  were  no  writers,  poets,  great 
scholars,  or  geniuses;  there  were  physicians,  schoolteachers  and  spiritual  leaders. 

Principally  they  were  men  and  women  of  independent  mind  who  lived  with  dig¬ 
nity,  integrity  and  earned  the  respect  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

This,  then,  was  the  Friendly  Heritage  bequeathed  by  these  families  “along  the 
Delaware”  to  succeeding  generations. 


Grandmother  Goes  to  Meeting 


Chapter  7 
STORIES 

1.  Grandmother  Goes  to  Meeting 

2.  Uncle  Griff 

Grandmother  Goes  To  Meeting 


HENEVER  I  think  of  my  grandmother,  I  see  three  pictures  of  her.  In 
the  first,  it  is  evening;  she  is  sitting  by  the  lighted  table  in  the  living 
room,  her  chin  tilted  high  as  she  looks  through  her  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  reading.  In  the  second,  it  is  an  autumn  day;  we  are  driving 
through  the  countryside;  she  is  talking  of  her  girlhood  days.  In  the 
third,  it  is  in  Meeting,  and  she  is  seated  in  beautiful  and  solemn  dignity, 
high  among  the  Elders,  facing  the  rest  of  us. 

These  three  pictures  I  shall  try  to  paint. 

It  is  autumn;  the  sun  has  set  gold-red  behind  the  almost  bare  trees  of  the  old 
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homestead.  Darkness  has  not  yet  shrouded  the  forms  of  the  house  and  barn,  but  it 
is  suppertime  and  I  am  late.  I  had  had  a  mishap,  and  feeling  guilty,  had  sneaked 
around  to  the  side  of  the  house  and  peered  through  the  window. 

This  is  the  picture  which  I  see.  A  wide  room  with  one  great  summer  beam 
stretching  across  the  low  ceiling  to  a  chimney  breast,  below  which,  in  the  fireplace 
a  coal  grate,  set  in  the  opening,  sheds  a  dull  glow  about  the  brass  fire  tools  on  the 
hearth.  Dimly  I  am  aware  of  the  large  oil  painting  of  cows  wading  in  a  river  which 
fills  the  entire  space  above  the  square  piano,  and  of  the  tall  walnut  secretary,  the 
chippendale  lowboy,  the  Victorian  sofa,  a  hodge  podge  of  fine  old  things  which  makes 
the  room  a  loveable  place  to  live  in.  This  is  the  background,  for  in  the  centre  is  a 
large  round  gateleg  table  brightly  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp,  and  by  the  table  is  my 
grandmother,  seated,  as  she  always  sits,  upright  in  her  rocking  chair.  She  is  dressed, 
as  she  always  is,  in  black  silk,  with  white  lace  at  her  wrists,  and  at  her  throat,  where 
the  collar  is  held  together  by  a  cameo  brooch;  but  the  lace  glistens  less  silvery  than 
her  hair  which  waves  symmetrically  about  her  temples,  or  the  silver  comb  which  fastens 
the  low  knot  at  the  back.  She  is  a  tall  lady,  anyone  can  see  that,  even  though  she  is 
sitting,  and  inflexibly  serene,  for  there  is  no  wavering  about  her  mouth;  her  nose  is 
straight,  like  Athena’s;  her  spectacles  seem  a  little  out  of  place,  way  down  on  that 
classic  feature;  to  see  through  them  Grandmother  has  to  hold  her  book  up  in  front 
of  her,  to  tilt  her  chin,  and  to  lift  up  her  eyebrows.  I  often  wonder  why  she  does  not 
lay  her  book  upon  the  table  and  read  comfortably.  No,  uprightness  is  her  position; 
uprightness  her  character  as  well.  She  is  a  great  reader.  I  wonder  what  she  is  reading 
now— one  of  her  favorite  books,  no  doubt;  “Fruits  of  Solitude,”  by  William  Penn, 
“The  Journal  of  George  Fox,”  “Pilgrims  Progress,”  “Life  of  Mary  A.  Livermore,” 
“Memoirs  of  Early  Friends,”  The  Bible. 

It  is  a  joy  to  see  her  thus,  totally  unconcerned  about  my  mishap.  Yes,  my  horse, 
Jim,  had  done  it  again,  broken  loose  while  I  was  taking  my  mandolin  lesson  of  Si  van 
Horn  the  one  legged  watchman  of  the  Signal  Tower  at  Glen  Lake,  leaving  me  to  walk, 
and  the  family  to  think,  if  they  had  seen  him  riderless  trotting  up  the  lane,  I  might 
be  lying  with  a  broken  neck  along  the  lonely  road.  So  I  had  avoided  the  front  door, 
where  my  mother  was  standing,  waiting  for  the  worst,  and  also  the  stable  where 
Winder  Johnson  would  have  given  me  a  good  laugh.  But,  relieved  at  seeing  Grand¬ 
mother  calmly  reading  I  tap  gently  on  the  window  pane.  She  does  not  hear;  I  tap 
again,  this  time  more  loudly.  Grandmother  starts,  drops  her  book  on  her  lap  and 
looks  around.  But  she  cannot  see  me  on  account  of  the  begonias  on  the  sill.  Mother 
comes  in  the  room.  “What’s  the  matter,  Ma?”  she  asks.  I  rap  again.  “Oh,  that’s 
Arthur,”  Mother  says,  “The  naughty  boy.  Here,  we’re  waiting  supper.” 

First  I  go  to  see  if  Jim’s  all  right.  Then  I  burst  into  the  house. 

“Why  Little  Bright  Face,”  Grandmother  exclaims,  “We  were  beginning  to  get 
worried.” 

It  is  strange  that  that  scene  has  been  kept  in  memory  all  my  life.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  Grandmother  called  me  “Little  Bright  Face,”  although  I  was  sixteen.  No  one 
else  ever  called  me  that,  big  or  little.  I  prefer  to  think  it  was  because  her’s  was  the 
bright  face,  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  contrasted  to  the  blackness  outside 
the  window  where  I  stood,  that  impressed  me. 

We  then  had  supper.  I  do  not  remember  what  we  had,  but  I  know  Grandmother, 
if  not  my  mother,  had  a  hand  in  it.  Although  we  had  an  excellent  colored  woman  for 
cook,  Grandmother  always  baked  our  bread  and  pies. 
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At  supper  Grandmother  reminded  me,  “Arthur,  don’t  forget  about  tomorrow. 
It’s  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Buckingham.  Thee’s  going  to  drive  me  there,  thee  knows.” 

As  Grandmother  was  an  Elder  and  on  the  Committee  of  Ministry  and  Counsel, 
she  had  to  be  at  Meeting  an  hour  early.  So  we  arose  that  Fifth  Day  morning  at  seven 
o’clock,  had  breakfast  at  seven-thirty,  and  by  eight  we  had  started  for  our  fifteen 
mile  drive  to  Buckingham. 

It  was  a  clear  cold  day;  the  country  never  seemed  more  beautiful  with  the  fields 
of  stacked  corn.  Our  road  led  through  Langhorne,  Bridgetown,  Newtown,  Wrightstown, 
Pineville,  Buckingham,  Holicong  and  finally  to  Lahaska  where  the  Meetinghouse  was 
situated.  At  Langhorne  we  stopped  at  a  drug  store  to  buy  some  cough  drops,  for 
Grandmother  always  took  a  little  paper  bag  of  cough  drops  to  Meeting  in  case  she 
coughed  in  the  midst  of  the  Silence.  A  mile  beyond,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  stopped 
again  at  the  Toll  Gate  of  Bridgetown,  for  there  were  toll  gates  in  those  days,  about 
every  three  and  a  half  miles,  where  one  had  to  pay  a  couple  of  cents  for  the  gate¬ 
keeper  to  raise  his  fence  and  allow  the  traveller  to  proceed. 

While  we  were  paying  our  toll,  Grandmother  pointed  out  to  me  a  very  ancient 
stone  house.  Picturesquely  situated,  it  was  close  to  the  road,  shaded  by  huge  trees, 
while  nearby  flowed  the  Core  Creek,  which  here  disappeared  under  the  bridge  which 
gave  the  name  to  the  settlement,  to  emerge  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  lose  itself 
again  about  100  yards  further  on  to  operate  a  great  mill. 

“Here’s  where  my  mother  was  born,”  said  Grandmother.  “I  suppose  thee  heard 
about  that?” 

“Why  no,”  I  replied,  “Tell  me.” 

“Well,”  Grandmother  answered,  “It’s  where  my  parents  started  housekeeping. 
This  is  part  of  the  old  Longshore  farm  and  half  a  mile  up  the  road  which  goes  along 
the  creek  is  the  Longshore  homestead.  We  can  drive  up  there,  for  I  think  we  have  time.” 

As  we  turned  up  this  road  she  continued.  “Hasn’t  thee  ever  heard  the  story  of 
‘Heavenly  Times  Grandfather’?  It’s  an  old  family  story  by  now.  I’ve  told  thy  mother, 
I  know  I  have.  Lan’s  sakes!  Well,  I’ll  tell  it  to  thee.  There’s  my  grandmother’s  house 
straight  ahead.” 


The  Story  of  Heavenly  Times  Grandfather1 

It  was  just  this  way.  My  great  grandfather,  Lucas  Gillam  owned  a  very  fine  farm 
about  two  miles  east  of  here.  The  mansion  is  still  standing,  bought  up  by  some  rich 
city  folks  who  made  a  great  place  of  it;  for  it  was  always  a  fine  stone  house.  When 
Lucas  became  an  old  man  he  left  most  of  the  business  of  running  the  farm  to  his  son, 
Uncle  Simon,— that  was  a  name  in  the  Gillam  family— who  was  my  grandmother’s 
brother.  Now  Uncle  Simon  had  married  a  beautiful  woman.  My  she  was  proud!  She 
was  just  terribly  high  strung;  but  at  the  same  time  a  very,  very  plain  Friend.  She 
dressed  in  black  silk  entirely  and  wore  one  of  those  tight  black  silk  bonnets  that 
you  never  see  any  more.  But  her  severe  way  of  dressing  only  made  her  more  dignified, 
and  her  simplicity  more  beautiful.  Well,  when  Uncle  Simon  and  Aunt  Anna  began  to 
run  things,  the  house  took  on  a  mighty  spic-and-span  appearance.  Aunt  Anna  was  a 
housekeeper,  she  was,  and  everything  was  always  spotless.  She  kept  the  blinds  down 


1  In  this  and  other  subsequent  stories  I  am  using  Grandmother’s  own  language  as  I  wrote  it 
down  at  the  time,  55  years  ago. 
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so  as  the  sun  couldn’t  fade  out  the  fine  boughten  carpets  and  no  one  scarce  dared 
walk  on  them  unless  they  had  clean  shoes  on.” 

Grandmother  stopped;  her  mind  was  on  those  olden  days,  and  I  waited,  knowing 
that  more  was  coming.  I  was  right.  Presently  she  laughed  out,— 

“Speaking  of  carpets,  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  own  mother  who  went  to 
housekeeping  in  that  house  we  passed  back  there  by  the  toll  gate.  Now,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Aunt  Anna  had  fine  carpets  about  the  house,  Grandmother  Longshore, 
her  own  sister-in-law,  never  had  any.  Carpets  was  just  a-coming  in  then  and  it  wasn’t 
considered  plain  for  Friends  to  have  them.  Goodness  knows  Aunt  Anna  was  plain 
enough  in  some  ways,  but  when  it  came  to  having  fine  expensive  things  she  always 
managed  to  get  them.  But  Grandmother  Longshore  looked  at  plainness  different. 
Economy  was  the  best  form  of  simplicity,  she  said,  and  it  was  only  putting  on  airs  to 
import  things  from  Turkey  or  Persia  or  wherever  carpets  were  made.  So  she  clung 
to  the  old-fashioned  sanded  floors  brushed  fine  into  patterns  with  perhaps  a  home- 
woven  rag  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Though,  as  I  said,  carpets  was  just  a-coming  in 
when  Grandmother  married,  she  had  an  elegant  set  of  boughten  carpets  given  to  her 
by  her  mother-in-law,  Dickerson,  for  a  wedding  present.  They  were  exceptionally  fine, 
green,  with  a  beautiful  square  pattern  for  a  design. 

“Now,  after  she  had  set  up  housekeeping,  her  mother  Longshore  came  to  see  her, 
When  she  entered  the  door  and  saw  the  carpets  on  the  floor,  she  turned  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter  and  said, 

“  ‘Rachel!  If  thee  was  ever  to  come  to  want,  I  doubt  if  I’d  pity  thee.  To  think  of 
thy  letting  those  beautiful  things  be  walked  all  over  by  dirty  feet !  If  they  were  mine,  I’d 
make  them  up  into  coverlets.’  ” 

That  seemed  very  funny  to  me,  and  I  laughed  loudly;  so  did  Grandmother. 

“Well,”  she  began  again,  “To  go  on  with  my  story.  Poor  Grandfather  Gillam 
wasn’t  used  to  such  strict  order,  and  naturally,  being  an  old  man,  didn’t  know  just 
how  to  take  it  all.  He  couldn’t  any  longer  smoke  his  tobacco  pipe  about  the  house. 
He  had  to  just  stay  in  his  own  room  if  he  wanted  to  smoke,  and  many  other  things 
seemed  to  be  rather  hard  to  him.  However,  things  went  along  pretty  well  for  a  time. 

“One  day  Uncle  Simon  and  Aunt  Anna  got  their  heads  together  and  just  decided 
that  as  long  as  they  were  running  the  farm  it  ought  to,  and  might  as  well,  belong  to 
them.  So  they  went  up  to  Grandfather  and  said,  ‘Grandfather’— that’s  what  they  called 
him  because  he  was  their  children’s  grandfather— ‘wouldn’t  thee  like  to  deed  the  farm 
over  to  us  now,  before  thee  dies?  If  thee  does  this,  we’ll  promise  to  give  thee  a  home 
and  take  care  of  thee  as  long  as  thee  lives.’ 

“That  seemed  a  pretty  good  bargain,  as  it  would  relieve  Grandfather  of  all  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  business  cares,  and  Uncle  Simon  was  certainly  a  capable  man,  and  so 
he  consented.  He  gave  Uncle  Simon  the  farm  and  saved  scarcely  anything  for  himself. 

“Now  anyone  might  have  thought  Grandfather’s  last  days  would  be  spent  in 
peace  and  happiness,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  grandchildren,  with  a  fine  home 
and  a  prosperous  estate.  But  no;  Aunt  Anna  owned  things  now!  She  kept  herself  all 
the  busier,  ever  tidying  up  the  house.  She  got  more  and  more  strict  and  made  the 
servants  and  everybody  hustle  around,  I’ll  tell  you.  She  got  so  she  couldn’t  stand 
Grandfather  sitting  around  in  an  easy  chair. 

“  ‘Well,’  she  would  say  to  him,  ‘Heavenly  Times  for  thee,  Grandfather.  But  this 
is  a  workaday  world,  and  no  place  for  idlers.  Do  something,  Grandfather,  if  it’s  only 
a  chippin  of  faggins.’  ” 
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“Grandfather’s  own  daughter,  Sarah,  my  Grandmother  Longshore,  lived  here  in 
the  old  Longshore  homestead  which  is  two  miles  from  where  Grandfather  Gilliam  lived. 
He  used  often  to  hobble  over  here  on  his  cane— all  that  long  ways— on  the  sly.  He  got 
so  as  he  came  so  often  that  he  didn’t  like  to  ask  for  the  carriage,  for  fear  of  too 
many  remarks  about  it.  And  Grandmother  Longshore  was  a  good  daughter  to  him 
and  made  his  life  a  great  deal  happier.  Her  home  was  cheerfulness  personified.  Her 
children  romped  about  ten  times  as  merrily  as  Aunt  Anna’s.  Her  house  had  an  air 
of  real  ease  and  comfort  about  it,  and  the  sun  could  shine  in  without  fear  of  fading 
the  sanded  floors.  There  Grandfather  Gillam  would  come  over  and  tell  her  all  his 
troubles.  The  poor  old  man  would  cry  and  so  would  his  daughter,  too. 

“One  day  he  came  over  late  in  the  afternoon.  Grandmother  saw  him  way  over  the 
fields,  and,  with  the  children,  went  over  to  meet  him.  This  time  he  walked  more  slowly 
than  usual;  his  grey  head  was  more  bent  than  ever  before,  and  when  he  cried  on  his 
daughter’s  shoulder,  it  seemed  as  though  the  last  straw  had  been  laid  upon  his  back. 
The  sight  of  their  poor  grandfather  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  little  children; 
my  own  mother,  Rachel  Longshore  as  then  was,  never  forgot  it,  and  how  often  she 
described  this  incident  to  her  children ! 

“  ‘Dear,  dear  Grandfather,’  said  his  daughter,  ‘What  has  happened  now?  Come 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.’ 

“  ‘Sarah,’  said  the  old  man,  ‘I’ve  left  home  forever.  Will  thee  and  Euclydus 
keep  me?  I  can  never,  never  go  back  again.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  Grandfather,  to  be  sure,’  she  replied.  ‘It  has  been  on  our  minds  for  a 
long  time  to  do  it.  But  tell  us,  what  new  thing  has  happened?’ 

“This  was  the  story.  That  morning  Grandfather  had  been  in  and  out  a  good  deal, 
which  put  his  daughter-in-law  all  out  of  patience.  ‘Anna,’  she  tells  me,  ‘  “Heavenly 
times,  Grandfather,  either  stay  in  or  stay  out  and  don’t  be  roughing  up  my  good 
carpet  with  a  scraping  thy  cane  on  it.”  ’ 

“Grandfather  Gillam  never  went  home;  he  spent  his  last  days,  which  weren’t 
many,  with  his  daughter  here  on  the  old  Longshore  farm.” 

***** 

We  turned  around  and  went  back  to  the  turnpike  to  Newtown.  For  some  time 
we  kept  silent,  but  I  knew,  from  previous  experience,  Grandmother  would  soon  think 
up  another  story;  and  she  did. 


The  Callithumpian  Serenade 

Before  I  repeat  this  story,  I  must  explain  about  a  certain  incident  which  had 
excited  our  community  only  a  short  time  before.  It  concerned  the  wife  of  “Judge” 
Watson,  as  he  was  called,  our  Congressman  at  Washington.  Judge  Watson’s  wife  was 
queer,  to  say  the  least.  Nobody  in  the  county  could  understand  her  doings,  and  so, 
with  a  meaningful  shake  of  the  head,  people  sighed,  “She  certainly  is  peculiar.”  When¬ 
ever  she  went  out  she  wore  two  veils,  sometimes  a  black  one  on  top  of  a  white  one, 
sometimes  the  white  one  was  on  top  of  the  black.  She  hardly  ever  went  to  the  city, 
but  when  she  did  she  took  the  train  at  Glen  Lake,  a  little  flag  station  where  few 
trains  could  be  stopped,  instead  of  at  Langhorne  where  there  were  plenty  of  expresses. 
But  the  road  to  Glen  Lake  was  a  little  rough  country  one,  and  nobody  could  see  her 
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go  and  come.  I  myself  saw  her  only  once  or  twice,  a  mysterious  veiled  figure  standing 
alone  on  the  station  platform. 

The  Watson  country  place  was  as  secluded  as  possible.  Although  quite  outside  the 
village,  it  was  barred  from  public  view  by  an  enormous  high  and  thick  hedge.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  see  through  this  hedge,  but  in  case  one  could,  the  Judge  and 
his  wife  were  protected  by  heavy  awnings  which  screened  the  broad  verandas  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  They  had  but  few  visitors,  as  far  as  was  known,  and  these  came  from 
a  distance,  possibly  from  Washington,  people  as  strange  to  the  villagers  as  the 
Watsons  themselves. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Watsons  were  generally  explained  in  one  or  two  ways, 
either  they  affected  an  aristocratic  aloofness  from  the  rustic  life  of  Langhorne,  or 
they  held  a  genuine  horror  of  public  notice,  unusual,  if  not  unpardonable  in  a  poli¬ 
tician,  and  certainly  blameable  in  his  wife.  Whatever  the  case,  their  courted  obscurity 
was  suddenly  ended  by  Mrs.  Watson’s  tragic  death.  She  fell  dead  in  the  subway  in 
New  York;  on  her  body  was  discovered  $200,000  worth  of  jewels. 

The  public  notoriety  which  this  occasioned  loosened  many  tongues  in  Bucks 
County.  What  tortures  it  must  have  meant  to  the  poor  soul  in  the  other  world!  But 
few  persons  knew  Mrs.  Watson,  much  less  her  history.  Only  the  oldest  of  inhabitants 
in  Langhorne  knew  the  Judge  himself,  in  his  youth,  when  he  had  been  different.  And 
no  one  knew  him  better  than  my  old  grandmother. 

Now  to  go  back  to  our  ride. 

“I  can’t  help  thinking,”  Grandmother  resumed,  “about  the  Watsons.  Would 
thee  like  me  to  tell  thee  a  story  about  them  when  they  were  married?  Well,  Harry 
and  I  were  boy  and  girl  together,  although  I  was  several  years  older.  Thee  knows 
old  Mitch— that’s  Mitchell  Watson,  Harry’s  father,  lived  right  next  door  to  us.  Right 
in  the  village,  yes,  and  they  weren’t  so  stuck  up  in  those  days  either.” 

She  laughed.  “Oh!  I  remember  how  Harry  used  to  stutter.  His  father  and  my 
father,  Valentine  Dickerson,  were  great  cronies,  and  they  used  to  borrow  things  from 
each  other  all  the  time,  and  sometimes  Mitch  Watson  would  send  Harry  over  to  our 
house  for  a  set  of  chessman,  some  tobacco,  or,  well,  any  old  thing.  And  Harry  would 

come  up  to  our  side  door  and  begin :  ‘L-l-l-Lizzie - P-p-p-pop,’  and  I’d  have  to  say 

to  him, 

“Now,  Harry,  set  right  down  and  take  thee  time,  now  just  think  a  moment,  and 
don’t  begin  to  talk  till  thee’s  ready.” 

And  then  he’d  go  on, 

‘P-p-pop,  Papa  wa  —  wants  V-v- valentine - ’ 

“Yes,  does  he  want  some  tobacco,  or  is  it  something  else  this  time?” 

‘T-t-tobacco,’  would  generally  be  the  answer. 

Oh  my!  Well,  he  got  over  that,  and  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  nicest  boys  you 
ever  saw.  But  he  got  spoiled  when  he  found  out  he  had  some  money.  His  grandfather, 
that  was  Joseph  Watson,  entailed  him  a  farm,  and  by  the  time  Harry  got  to  be  twenty- 
one  and  heired  it,  that  farm  happened  to  be  right  in  the  middle  of  West  Philadelphia. 
And  so  Harry  went  to  Europe,  and  when  he  came  back  from  his  second  trip,  he  brought 
this  wife  back  with  him. 

No,  she  wasn’t  a  European.  She  was  originally  from  Wilmington,  belonged  to 
an  old  family;  her  name  was  Annie  Vaughan— and  she  was  rich,  too.  She’d  travelled 
a  lot,  and  was  high-fallootin’,  never  took  to  Langhorne  society,  although  I  can  point 
out  to  thee  some  Langhorne  families  just  as  good  as  hers,  and  not  so  very  far  from 
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this  seat  where  I  am  sitting.  But  now  I’m  coming  to  the  funny  part  of  my  story. 
Harry  Watson,  of  course,  brought  his  bride  home,  and  the  first  night  of  his  return 
all  the  boys  in  town  gave  them  a  Callithumpian  Serenade. 

Doesn’t  thee  know  what  a  Callithumpian  Serenade  is?  Why,  Harry  Watson  used 
to  be  the  ringleader  in  those  parties  himself,  before  he  was  married.  Harvey  Gillam 
was  another,  and  on  this  occasion,  of  course,  Harvey  was  the  leader.  He  played  the 
horse  fiddle,  and  they  had  tin  pans,  horns,  sleigh  bells,  cow  bells,  watchmen’s  rattles, 
whistles,  and  every  fool  thing  that  would  make  a  noise.  Poor  Harvey  Gillam!  How 
he  used  to  laugh  every  time  he  told  about  how  they  Callithumped  Harry  and  Annie 
Watson. 

A  horse  fiddle?  Why  that’s  the  devilishest  thing  thee  ever  heard.  It  makes  an 
abominable  noise.  It’s  horrible,  and  I  don’t  blame  Harry  and  Annie  Watson  for  the 
way  they  acted.  I  never  will  forget  the  way  they  Callithumped  thy  grandfather  and 
me.  It  was  my  first  experience,  but  thy  grandfather  knew  only  too  much  about  them. 
At  first  it  sounded  like  a  circus  come  to  town,  steam  piano  and  all.  I’d  heard  tell  of 
spirit  see-yances,  where  so-called  spirits  ring  sleigh  bells,  knock  down  tin  pans,  china 
and  glass  jars,  and  so  on,  in  a  dark  room,  and  that’s  what  I  first  thought  of;  but  when 
the  noise  got  nearer,  and  I  heard  that  horse-fiddle,  I  thought  all  my  hair  pins  would 
come  out.  If  thee  can  imagine  a  watchman’s  rattle,  going  off  down  in  the  bass  clef, 
as  loud  as  a  fog  horn,  and  sounding  something  like  a  cross  between  a  giant  ’cello 
and  a  buzz  saw— thee  has  some  idea  of  a  horse-fiddle.  You  hear  it  above  all  the  tin 
pans  and  cowbells  in  the  orchestra. 

Eh?  Why  it’s  made  of  an  old  soap  box  with  heavy  twine  strung  across  it,  which 
is  resined.  You  scrape  a  fence  rail  over  it  like  a  bow— and  the  way  it  screeches— well, 
I’ve  tried  to  describe  it.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  when  we  heard  that  Callithumpian  party 
we  knew  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  invite  them  all  in,  and  give 
them  a  treat.  Grandfather,  fortunately,  was  prepared,  and  so  we  went  out  on  the 
porch,  asked  them  in,  and  give  them  ice  cream  and  cake.  So  7  had  to  hear  only 
one  serenade. 

But,  at  the  Watson  home-coming  no  such  thing  happened.  Not  a  person  appeared. 
Harry  Watson  and  his  bride  just  pulled  down  the  shades  all  over  the  house,  and 
that  was  all  the  notice  they  took.  But,  oh  my!  Harv  Gillam  and  the  boys  kept  up 
the  horse-fiddle  and  the  rest  of  the  Callithumpian  band  the  whole  night! 

Of  course,  no  one  ever  forgave  that  affair,  on  either  side.  And  that’s  why  Annie 
Watson  would  never  have  anything  to  do  with  Langhorne  folks.” 

***** 

“Well,  the  poor  soul’s  gone  now.  And  they  say  the  hedge  is  coming  down,  and 
the  awnings  as  well.” 

While  Grandmother  was  telling  this  anecdote  we  drove  through  Wrightstown, 
which  was  really  only  a  village,  but  where  there  was  another  toll  gate,  and  one  of 
the  fine  large  old  Meeting  houses  of  Bucks  County.  Then  we  came  to  Pineville  and 
finally  to  Buckingham  where  we  turned  up  the  old  York  Road,  toward  Lahaska  a 
mile  beyond,  where  stood  the  venerable  Meeting  House,  our  destination.  There  I 
had  to  separate  from  Grandmother,  for  her  place  was  up  on  the  facing  benches 
among  the  Elders.  I  took  a  seat  way  back  so  I  could  go  to  sleep  if  I  felt  like  it, 
without  being  seen. 

Buckingham  Meeting  House  is  one  of  the  largest  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
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noted  for  its  architectural  proportions,  classical,  somewhat  severe,  dignified,  but 
with  exquisite  stone  work.  The  interior  was  as  severe  and  unadorned  as  Quaker  prin¬ 
ciples  of  simplicity  would  allow;  there  were  no  ecclesiastical  furnishings  which  might 
proclaim  the  building  to  be  otherwise  than  a  town  hall,  but  there  was  again  that 
classical  sense  of  proportion,  in  the  spacing  of  the  pine  panelling,  and  of  the  galleries 
against  the  white  walls,  that  compelled  serenity  and  repose.  It  was  built  in  1768  to 
accommodate  not  only  a  good  sized  membership,  but  congregations  of  people  who, 
at  Quarterly  Meetings,  weddings  and  funerals,  came  from  all  over  the  county.  At 
that  time  Quaker  families  were  large;  everyone  went  to  Meeting,  for  it  was  a  social, 
as  well  as  a  religious  occasion.  On  this  day  the  downstairs  was  full,  and  many  were 
in  the  gallery.  I  took  a  look  around  to  see  if  I  knew  anyone  there.  Yes,  there  was 
Cyrus  Cadwallader,  Joseph  Yardley,  Moses  Fell,  Evan  Worthington,  Hugh  Ely, 
Phineas  Jenks,  Cynthia  Holcombe,  and  cousin  Elizabeth  Lloyd. 

I  was  glad  cousin  Lizzie  was  there.  She  was  a  beloved  relative  who  often  visited 
in  our  house,  a  spinster,  a  homely  little  lady  who  nevertheless  commanded  great 
respect.  For  years  she  had  been  the  teacher— the  only  one— in  the  Buckingham  Friends 
School,  and  while  there,  had  written  a  small  book  called,  “The  Old  Red  Schoolhouse.” 
This  was  primarily  a  tract  against  alcohol,  for  the  story  told  about  some  boys  who 
enticed  their  companions  to  drink  hard  cider,  and  had  come,  of  course,  to  a  bad  end. 
Cousin  Lizzie  always  wore  a  white  ribbon,  tied  in  a  little  bow,  on  her  breast,  the 
badge  of  her  membership  in  the  W.C.T.U.,  the  Temperance  Society.  When  I  saw 
that  bow  on  her  dress  I  remembered  how  once,  at  Thanksgiving,  when  we  had  a  large 
gathering  at  our  house,  Mother  served  canned  peaches  for  dessert.  When,  after  every¬ 
one  else  had  been  served,  Mother  tasted  them  herself,  she  was  horrified  to  discover 
they  were  spoiled.  But  she  said  nothing,  and  everybody,  including  cousin  Lizzie,  ate 
them  with  apparent  relish.  So  Mother  asked  them  to  have  some  more;  cousin  Lizzie 
she  particularly  entreated.  “Why,  yes,”  replied  the  little  lady,  “I  never  tasted  any 
peaches  so  good.” 

It  was  a  shame  for  me  to  remember  this,  for  cousin  Elizabeth  Lloyd  was  one 
of  the  really  gifted  preachers  and  spiritual  leaders  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  much 
sought  after  at  marriages  for  her  wise  counsel  and  at  funerals  for  her  sympathetic 
messages.  And  I  was  soon  to  learn,  at  this  very  Meeting,  how  great  was  her  influence 
over  others. 

This  was  a  business  meeting  which  we  were  attending.  After  a  period  of  silence, 
minutes  were  read,  “Queries”  (i.e.  questions  concerning  the  conduct  of  various  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  Quaker  Quarter)  were  read  and  answered,  and  new  business  items 
brought  up  by  the  clerk.  I  took  little  interest  in  all  of  this  and,  just  as  I  had  expected, 
nearly  went  to  sleep.  But  soon  I  was  startled  by  a  hubbub— several  Friends  were 
standing  up  at  once  and  exclaiming,  “I  don’t  approve  of  that,”  or  “I  do  approve  of 
that,”  “I  don’t  agree  to  that,”  or,  “I  agree  to  it  very  decidedly.”  This  kind  of  exclaim¬ 
ing  was  most  unusual  in  a  Quaker  Meeting— numerous  members  were  standing  up 
trying  to  speak.  I  do  not  recall  what  it  was  all  about,  nor  is  it  important,  but  in  the 
midst  of  this,  Cousin  Lizzie  stood  up  among  the  elders  of  the  facing  benches  and, 
with  the  one  word,  “Friends,”  uttered  with  a  strong,  almost  masculine  voice,  com¬ 
manded  silence.  Then  she  stood  for  a  few  moments  waiting.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  vast  house.  Then  she  continued,  “Friends,  let  us  remember  we  are  Friends 
—but  it  is  clear  we  are  not  united  on  this  concern.  We  should  postpone  a  decision 
until  we  have  given  it  more  deliberation,  after  thoughtful  prayer,  and  searching  our 
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own  hearts.  May  our  heavenly  Father  guide  us  at  a  future  Meeting.”  Not  another 
word  was  said,  and  presently  all  that  was  heard  was  the  rustle  of  paper  bags  as  certain 
Friends  searched  for  their  cough  drops. 

It  is  strange  that  I  recall  this  after  fifty-five  years,  but  such  is  the  power  of  a 
forceful  spiritual  personality. 

The  Meeting  dragged  on,  and,  as  I  slouched  in  my  seat  among  the  rear  benches, 
I  discovered  that  on  the  back  of  the  bench  in  front  of  me  were  some  carved  initials. 
They  seemed  to  be  G.  L.  and  E.  D.  I  looked  more  closely.  Yes,  E.  D.  were  the  initials 
of  my  grandmother  as  a  girl,  and  I  asked  myself,  could  G.  L.  be  the  initials  of  my 
grand  old  friend,  Griffith  Lloyd,  “Uncle  Griff,”  as  I  called  him?  Uncle  Griff  was 
not  really  my  uncle.  I  called  him  that  because  he  was  such  a  good  friend  of  our  family 
(I  think  he  was  a  distant  cousin,  and  I  will  write  about  him  later).  That  gave  me 
something  to  think  about,  and  I  decided  to  ask  Grandmother  on  the  way  home  what 
she  guessed  these  initials  were. 

There  was  one  thing  which  always  annoyed  me,  even  as  a  boy,  about  the  interiors 
of  Quaker  Meeting  houses.  That  was  the  big  pot  bellied  stove  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  vast  room  with  its  long  black  stovepipe  projecting  upwards  to  the 
ceiling.  It  was  a  jarring  note— a  concession  to  modern  progress,  for  the  Meeting 
houses  were  not  designed  for  them;  they  generally  had  no  basements  for  a  heater, 
and  certainly  no  chimneys,  hence  the  ugly  stove.  As  I  sat  there  waiting  for  the  Meeting 
to  be  over,  I  had  to  look  at  that  disturbing  object,  and  wish  it  were  out  of  sight. 
I  wondered,  however,  how  the  folks  of  olden  days  used  to  keep  warm  without  them. 
Once  I  asked  my  grandmother  about  that. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  can  remember  very  well  when  there  was  no  heat  in  some  of  the 
little  country  Meeting  houses.  And  some  of  the  Friends  didn’t  want  any.  My  mother 
told  me  a  story  about  the  Meeting  house  at  Plumstead.  When  stoves  came  into  use 
some  of  the  members  wanted  one  put  in  Plumstead  Meeting.  There  was  one  old  man 
Friend,  Joseph  Atkinson  was  his  name,  who  said  he  wouldn’t  have  it.  He  thought 
we  ought  to  have  enough  spiritual  fervor  to  keep  us  warm,  then  we  wouldn’t  need 
a  fire.  No,  he  said,  our  ancestors  got  along  without,  and  if  anyone  was  cold  blooded 
or  anemic,  he,  or  she,  could  wrap  up  in  a  bearskin  and  dress  like  eskimos.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  was  over-ruled,  and  one  November  day  a  wood  stove  was  installed.  So  the 
following  First  Day  when  he  came  to  Meeting,  Joseph  Atkinson  saw  a  stovepipe 
sticking  out  of  the  Meeting  House  wall,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  with  an  elbow 
turning  up  about  three  feet  more.  I  suppose  it  hadn’t  been  finished,  but  at  any  rate, 
Joseph  Atkinson  stood  there  looking  at  it  in  disgust.  Only  for  a  second,  however, 
just  long  enough  to  say  to  himself,  “It  looks  like  a  hat  rack.”  And  suddenly  he  took 
off  his  thick  beaver  hat,  reached  up  and  hung  it  on  top  of  the  pipe.  No  one  seeing 
him  do  this,  he  walked  into  Meeting  and  sat  down.  Presently  a  few  members  began  to 
cough  and  to  wipe  their  eyes.  Others  joined  the  chorus,  while  all  commenced  to  look 
around  anxiously  at  the  new  stove,  and  to  wonder  whether  it  had  been  properly 
installed.  It  looked  very  much  as  though  wisps  of  blue  smoke  were  leaking  out  the 
door.  Then  a  young  Friend,  I  think  he  had  been  the  promoter  of  this  stove  business, 
got  up  and  opened  the  stove  door.  Immediately  he  was  enveloped  in  smoke— the 
whole  house  was,  in  fact,  and  no  one  realizing  the  cause,  and  therefore  presuming 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it,  they  all  left;  Joseph  Atkinson  had  smoked  them  out.” 

So  I  sat  on  until  the  smell  of  food  began  to  waft  about  the  Meeting  House. 
There  was  always  a  lunch  after  Quarterly  Meeting,  ham,  rolls,  potato  salad,  and 
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coffee,  served  in  an  annex.  When  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Langhorne  my 
mother  was  always  busy  preparing  for  such  a  lunch,  and  we  children  helped.  I  thought 
of  the  good  food  we  had  in  those  days.  Grandmother,  as  I  said  before,  always  made 
our  bread  and  pies,  and  she  also  made  the  butter,  which  she  was  very  particular  about, 
and,  of  course,  cottage  cheese.  Then,  once  a  year,  she  salted  down  a  quarter  of  beef 
in  a  wash  tub,  for  dried  beef,  always  to  be  eaten,  creamed,  with  buckwheat  cakes. 
It  was  a  tradition,  I  think,  in  all  Quaker  families,  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  do 
certain  essential  cooking  like  bread-making,  i.e.  making  the  dough,  setting  it  on  top 
of  the  stove  to  rise,  and  the  next  day  to  bake  it  in  loaves.  Grandmother  could  remem¬ 
ber  the  Dutch  oven,  and  so  close  in  memory  was  she  to  primitive  days,  that  many 
precepts  were  maintained  in  our  family  that  were  handed  down  from  those  early 
times.  For  example,  we  were  never  to  eat  so  much  at  table,  she  said,  that  we  couldn’t 
still  enjoy  a  slice  of  bread.  This  was  absolutely  contrary  to  practice,  but  nevertheless, 
she  liked  to  remind  us  of  it.  Then  we  were  never  to  talk  about  our  food,  but  eat  it. 
Once  she  told  us  an  anecdote  about  cousin  Joseph  Ray,  as  a  boy,  a  model  of  good 
behavior,  who,  one  time  when  there  was  company,  didn’t  eat  his  rice  pudding.  He 
said  nothing,  but  just  sat  still,  until  his  mother  said,  “Junior,  why  doesn’t  thee  eat 
thy  rice  pudding?  Thee  knows  thee  likes  rice  pudding.”  “Yes,”  replied  Junior,  “but 
there  is  a  mouse  in  it.” 

These  were  the  things  I  thought  about  at  Meeting,  until  it  broke  up  and  we  had 
lunch.  After  that  we  drove  home. 

Halfway  between  Holicong  and  Buckingham,  on  the  Old  York  Road,  we  passed, 
on  the  south,  a  long  lane,  lined  with  pine  trees,  leading  toward  a  farmhouse.  Of 
course,  we  had  passed  this  on  the  way  up,  but  then  we  were  late,  and  had  to  hurry 
on.  Now  Grandmother  had  to  tell  me  about  this  farm;  so  we  stopped. 

“In  that  house  down  there,  Arthur,  I  was  born.  I,  and  all  my  twelve  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  think  thee  might  like  to  know  about  that  home  of  my  girlhood,  and  how  we 
got  it.  That  was,  let  me  see,  way  back  in  1792,  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  My 
father,  after  his  marriage,  decided  to  move  from  Bridgetown;  he  had  saved  $5,000 
to  buy  that  farm  with.  He  drove  up  here  in  a  big  covered  wagon,  with  his  new  wife, 
enough  furniture  to  start  with,  and  the  money  in  cash.  They  reached  Buckingham 
in  the  afternoon,  too  late  to  go  on  to  Doylestown  to  deposit  the  money  in  the  bank.  I 
remember  my  mother  telling  me  how  anxious  she  was  about  the  $5,000.  After  they  got 
the  fire  started  in  the  kitchen,  cooked  some  supper,  unpacked  some  chests,  and  had 
gone  to  bed,  she  couldn’t  sleep.  ‘Valentine,’  she  said,  ‘I  don’t  like  having  all  that 
money  around  loose.  Somebody  might  break  in  and  rob  us.’  So  my  father  had  to 
get  up  and  hide  the  $5,000  down  in  the  cellar  under  a  woodpile.”  (After  all,  $5,000 
in  1792  would  certainly  be  $25,000  today.)  “Well,”  she  went  on,  after  a  pause,  “he 
and  Rachel  prospered.  Six  of  the  children  died,  but  seven  of  us  lived;  I  was  next 
to  the  youngest.” 

“My  poor  mother  with  her  thirteen  children,”  Grandmother  continued.  “One 
day,  after  breakfast,  she  was  sitting  in  the  dining  room,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  doing 
nothing,  for  she  was  sad.  Presently  my  father  came  back  in  the  room,  and  seeing 
Mother  with  tears  running  down  her  face,  came  up  to  her,  and,  leaning  over,  gently 
putting  one  of  his  great  hands  on  her  shoulder,  said,  “Rachel,  my  dear,  what  is  thee 
crying  about?” 

“Oh,  Valentine,”  she  sobbed,  “I  have  just  discovered  I  am  to  have  another  child. 
It  will  be  our  thirteenth.” 
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Father  straightened  up.  “Tut-tut,”  he  said.  “How  can  thee  get  upset  about  a 
little  thing  like  that!”  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Grandmother  laughed,  “But  that  was  the  last,  and  it  was  a  blessing,  for  that 
thirteenth  child  was  the  only  one  who  stayed  at  home,  after  all  the  rest  had  married 
and  left,  to  care  for  her  parents  when  they  were  old.” 

Now,  as  we  sat  there  in  the  carriage,  with  Grandmother  in  a  reminiscent  mood, 
it  seemed  to  me  was  the  right  time  to  ask  about  the  initials. 

The  Story  of  the  Four  Initials 

“Grandmother,”  I  inquired,  “while  I  was  sitting  back  there  waiting  for  the  Meet¬ 
ing  to  be  over,  I  saw  some  initials  carved  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  me.  Two 
were  very  deep;  they  were  G.  L.  and  two  had  been  rubbed  a  good  deal,  but  I  am 
sure  they  were  E.  D.  It  crossed  my  mind  that  these  last  ones  were  for  thy  name. 
Was  I  right?  Does  thee  know  anything  about  them?” 

Grandmother  sat  quite  still  a  long  time  before  answering.  Then,  in  a  low  voice 
she  admitted,  “Yes,  I  know  about  them,  but  did  not  think,  after  all  these  years,  they 
would  still  be  there.  How  is  it  possible  that  thee  was  sitting  right  in  front  of  them?” 

She  did  not  go  on,  and  so  I  thought  a  little  joking  was  in  order,  and  exclaimed, 
“Come  now,  Grandmother,  tell  me,  who  was  G.  L.?  What’s  this  romance  thee  has 
been  hiding  all  thy  life?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  thee,  Arthur,  but  before  I  do,  thee  has  got  to  promise  me  one 
thing.  Never  to  tell  a  soul  until  I  die.” 

I  promised,  and  she  told  me  this. 

“Sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I,  with  the  other  children  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  went  to  school  in  the  old  schoolhouse  by  the  Meeting.  One  of  our  play 
fellows  was  Griffith  Lloyd  whom  thee  calls  ‘Uncle  Griff’.  He  was  a  leader  among  the 
children,  and,  as  he  was  by  nature  domineering,  or  ‘bossy,’  as  the  children  say,  he 
always  made  himself  the  chief  person  in  every  game.  Well,  one  day  after  school  was 
over,  he  proposed  to  have  a  mock  wedding  in  the  Meeting  House.  He  suggested  that 
he  would  be  the  bridegroom  and  I  the  bride.  Thee  can  imagine  that  I,  little  as  I  was, 
only  fifteen  years  old,  was  much  embarrassed  at  this  idea.  I  at  first  refused,  but  all 
the  other  children  hailed  the  plan  as  great  sport.  I  was  appointed  bride.  Then,  other 
children  were  made  clerk,  overseers,  elders,  ministers  and  guests,  or  witnesses.  I  forget 
exactly  who  they  all  were,  but  in  those  days  there  were  Paxsons,  Byes,  Fells,  Inghams, 
Elys,  Kinseys,  Watsons,  and  other  children  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  guess 
they  were  all  in  it.  At  any  rate,  the  wedding  was  arranged  in  regular  style  and 
duly  performed. 

Just  imagine  those  little  boys  and  girls,  dressed  as  they  were  then,  in  plain 
Friendly  clothes,  having  a  wedding  in  the  old  Meeting  House!  I  remember  well  enough. 
There  was  Griffith  Lloyd  and  myself  sitting  up  in  the  front  row  of  the  facing  benches  in 
mock  solemnity,  while  all  the  other  children  sat  silently  waiting  for  what  they  thought 
should  be  the  proper  moment  for  them  to  do  their  part.  They  didn’t  wait  as  long  as 
they  should  for  Griffith  soon  pulled  me  by  the  arm  and  made  me  rise,  while  he  said, 

“Elizabeth  Dickerson,  here  in  the  presence  of  these,  our  Friends,  I  do  promise, 
with  Divine—” 

Here  I  made  a  great  gasp  and  stopped  him  by  saying,  “Griffith  Lloyd,  thee 
should  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain.” 
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“Don’t  spoil  it  now,  Lizzie.”  he  replied.  These  were  his  very  words.  “I  wasn’t 
going  to  say  what  thee  thinks.  I  promise  to  take  thee  as  my  wife  and  be  to  thee  a 
loving  husband  until  death  separates  us.”  I  didn’t  respond  so  that  Griff  had  to  give 
me  a  nudge.  “Go  ahead,  Lizzie.”  he  whispered.  “I’ve  said  it,  now  thee  say  it.” 

“Griffith  Lloyd,”  I  finally  replied,  “I  promise  that  when  I  grow  up,  and,  if  my 
parents  allow  it,  I  will  marry  thee.” 

“That  was  a  good  enough  promise  for  the  clerk,  and  so  he  brought  up  the  certifi¬ 
cate— a  piece  of  exercise  paper— for  the  bride  and  groom  to  sign.  This  done,  there 
was  silence  again  in  the  Meeting  House.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  little  ministers  to 
do  their  part,  but  if  any  such  had  been  appointed,  they  were  uninspired  that  day. 
The  silence  was  soon  broken,  for  the  elders  couldn’t  wait  to  shake  hands  and  so  the 
Meeting  broke  up. 

“It  was  after  this  mock  wedding  was  over  that  those  initials  were  carved,  for 
Griff,  in  order  to  set  his  hand  and  seal,  permanently,  as  it  were,  to  his  marriage  vows, 
carved  his  initials  on  the  Meeting  House  bench,  and  persuaded  me  to  do  the  same.  So 
those  initials  are  the  childish  signatures  to  an  unwritten  document  whose  words  only 
Buckingham  Meeting  House  knows,  and  thee  and  I.” 

Grandmother  paused  here.  It  was  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  her  story.  Soon 
she  began  again. 

“Thee  can  understand,  Grandson,  that  I  never  forgot  that  little  play  in  the 
Meeting  House.  I  was  a  serious  child,  and,  like  many  girls,  romantic.  And  Griffith 
being  older  than  I— why,  Arthur,  come  to  think  of  it,  he  was  thy  age”— (and  I  said  to 
myself,  not  a  child  at  all).  “As  I  grew  to  womanhood,  I  found  myself  hoping  that 
some  day  a  real  wedding  might  be  enacted  with  Griffith  Lloyd  the  groom  and  I  the 
bride. 

“Three  years  went  by.  As  Griffith  grew  older  he,  unlike  myself,  would  not  brook 
the  restraints  of  Friendly  customs.  He  had  an  independent  mind,  sought  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  young  men  who  were  not  Quakers;  he  drifted  away  from  the  influences 
of  his  boyhood.  In  those  days  Friends  were  more  strict  than  they  are  now;  they  were 
shocked  at  young  Griff’s  worldliness.  No  doubt  we  today,  if  we  knew  what  really 
were  the  pranks  of  Griffith  Lloyd,  would  forgive  him  for  them.  He  was,  and  is,  a  very 
fine  man.  I  would  even  call  him  noble.  He  went  to  college  and  travelled  a  great  deal 
abroad.  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  one  day  he  came  back  and  asked  me  to  renew 
the  promise  of  my  childhood. 

“But,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  met”— here  she  seemed  to  sigh— “thy  grandfather, 
and  promised  to  marry  him.  I  never  regretted  my  decision,  for  my  life  with  my  hus¬ 
band  was  a  happy  one.  But  it’s  a  strange  thing,  my  boy,  that  a  woman  may  love  one 
man  as  a  husband,  knowing  that  he  is  the  only  one  she  could  have  chosen,  and  yet 
love  another  as  a  friend.  I  have  always  felt  guilty— no,  not  that,  perhaps  just  sorry 
about  Griffith,  because  he  never  married  anyone  else.  He’s  been  wonderful  about  it, 
interested  in  my  children,  even  in  thyself.”  She  sighed,  “I  am  glad  you  two  are 
such  good  friends.” 

These  reminiscences  of  Grandmother  put  us  both  in  a  meditative  mood,  and  we 
drove  home  mostly  in  silence. 


Uncle  Griff 


Uncle  Griff  lived  in  a  huge  gloomy  Victorian  mansion  in  Langhorne.  It  stood 
far  back  from  the  street  and  was  built  of  brown  stone,  three  stories  high  with  a 
veranda  in  front  and  a  cupola  on  the  roof.  Inside  there  was  a  broad  hallway  with 
a  staircase  that  went  clear  to  the  third  floor,  and  rooms  on  either  side  with  tall  French 
windows.  The  whole  house  was  furnished  with  antiques  of  every  description;  down¬ 
stairs  with  sofas,  chairs  and  tables  that  were  scarcely  ever  used,  and  with  cabinets  that 
held  small  family  heirlooms  and  curios;  upstairs  with  heavy  four  poster  beds,  only 
one  of  which  was  ever  used,  for  Uncle  Griff  lived  alone.  In  memory  I  do  not  picture 
him  in  this  house,  but  in  his  workshop  back  in  the  stone  stable  which  was  scarcely 
less  magnificent  than  the  mansion.  Here  he  worked  at  his  hobby— refinishing  antiques 
or  making  some  gimcrack  of  his  fancy. 

Uncle  Griff  was  of  astonishing  appearance.  He  had  such  bushy  eyebrows  over¬ 
hanging  his  blue  eyes,  and  such  great  tufts  of  grey  hair  sprouting  out  of  his  ears 
and  nostrils  that  I  wondered  how  he  could  see,  hear,  or  smell.  He  also  had  a  moustache 
and  beard,  but  these  he  kept  trimmed,  so  I  didn’t  worry  about  how  he  could  eat.  Full 
of  the  Welsh  Mabinogian  stories  which  I  had  read,  I  called  him,  to  myself,  “Yspydad- 
don  Pencawr,”  the  hoary  old  fellow  who  had  to  hold  up  his  eyebrows  with  a  forked 
stick  when  he  looked  at  you. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  weird  and  druidic  about  Uncle  Griff,  as  if  he  had 
inherited  the  ancient  characteristics  of  his  race.  His  last  name  I  have  already  given, 
Lloyd.*  One  time  he  told  me  he  had  been  called  to  the  ministry,  and  this  was  how. 
He  was  out  in  the  forest,  surveying,  when  he  heard  a  voice,  so  plain  and  clear  he  said, 
that  he  turned  around  to  see  who  was  calling  him.  The  voice  said,  “Griffith,  Griffith, 
get  thee  about  thy  Father’s  business.”  At  first  he  thought  he  had  hallucinations,  but 
when  the  same  voice  called  him  again  and  again  when  he  was  about  his  chores,  he 
knew  what  it  meant,  that  he  was  to  give  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God  and 
his  fellow  men. 

Such  calls  as  that  have  been  heard  by  religious  men  since  history  began,  but  his 
story  struck  me,  as  a  boy,  with  awe.  Moreover,  I  was  to  experience  a  proof  of  his 
mysticism.  I  write  the  following  anecdote  because  I  believe  it  illustrates  a  type  of 
Quaker  mystic  which  may  seem  legendary  in  a  George  Fox,  but  was  actual  in  my 
own  life. 

I  was  asked  one  night  to  drive  Uncle  Griff  to  an  appointed  Meeting  at  The  Falls. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  returned.  That  was  in  late  fall  or  early  winter,  for  it 
was  cold,  rainy  and  pitch  black;  I  could  not  see  the  road,  but,  Jim,  the  old  horse, 
knew  the  way  and  all  I  needed  to  do  was  to  hold  the  reins  and  trust  to  him. 


•Uncle  Griff  was  a  real  person,  but  that  was  not  his  real  name.  His  identity  might  confuse 
some  relatives  who  did  not  know  him  as  he  revealed  himself  to  me;  and  possibly  in  this  character 
sketch  he  is  modified  by  a  blending  with  another  virile  character  who  also  influenced  my  life.  A 
writer  may  be  allowed  this  medium  for  relating  homely  incidents  that  bring  to  life  those  far  off  days. 
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We  were  about  half  way  home  when  my  companion  suddenly  put  his  left  hand 
on  mine,  which  held  the  reins,  and  exclaimed,  “Stop,  dost  thou  hear  someone  call?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  holding  back  the  horse  and  listening.  “I  hear  nothing  but 
the  wind  in  the  trees  and  the  splash  of  rain.” 

“I  hear  someone  calling,”  Uncle  Griff  continued.  “Someone  is  moaning,  right 
over  there  to  our  right.  Where  are  we?  Dost  thou  know?” 

“We  are  about  three  miles  from  home,”  I  replied. 

“Is  that  a  road  right  here?”  he  asked,  pointing  out  of  the  side  curtain. 

“I  can’t  see  anything,”  I  said,  and  in  truth,  save  for  the  light  of  our  carriage 
lamp  there  was  nothing  but  impenetrable  blackness. 

“I  think  we  should  turn  down  here,”  continued  Uncle  Griff.  “I  am  sure  there 
is  a  house.  Arthur,  turn  the  horse  about.” 

I  pulled  the  rein;  Jim  turned,  and  to  my  surprise,  trotted  into  a  rutted  lane, 
where  far  ahead  we  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  lighted  window. 

“Look,”  cried  Uncle  Griff.  “There  is  a  house.  Someone  is  in  distress.” 

Even  then  I  did  not  hear  a  sound,  for  the  house  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead. 
I  merely  obeyed  the  conviction  of  my  friend. 

Not  until  we  arrived  at  the  house  did  I  hear  anything,  and  then  it  was  plain, 
a  woman’s  voice  was  moaning.  Uncle  Griff  jumped  out,  knocked  at  the  door,  then,  not 
getting  any  answer,  opened  it  and  walked  in.  I,  considerably  worried,  tied  the  horse 
to  the  porch  post  and  followed.  Uncle  Griff  had  disappeared  into  a  farther  room 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  I  waited,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  preacher  came  out. 

“Arthur,  how  far  is  it  to  a  doctor?  Go— Get  him.  Canst  thou  be  back  in  an  hour?” 

I  judged  it  was  about  two  miles  to  South  Langhorne,  but  how  long  it  would 
take  to  wake  the  doctor,  get  him  dressed,  and  bring  him  back  I  did  not  know.  But 
I  promised  to  do  my  best. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour;  when  I  finally  returned,  the  doctor  at  my  heels,  there 
were  no  longer  any  woman’s  moans,  but  a  baby’s  cries. 

I  am  not  able  to  remember,  for  it  was  fifty-five  years  or  so  ago,  why  the  woman 
was  left  alone  that  night  without  a  husband  or  any  neighboring  friend,  nor  can  I 
explain  how  Griffith  Lloyd  heard  her  cries  for  help  and  sensed  the  road  at  exactly 
the  spot  where  he  stopped  the  horse.  But,  after  that  night,  I  have  never  doubted  the 
visions  of  early  mystics,  nor  would  I  doubt  those  of  modern  ones,  if  they  still  exist. 

That,  however,  was  an  unusual  incident.  I  do  not  think  of  Uncle  Griff  as  a 
Quaker  minister.  I  remember  him,  rather,  as  a  philosophizing  craftsman,  in  his  clut¬ 
tered  workshop,  scraping  a  pie  crust  table,  and  looking  up  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
as  I  come  in,  and  exclaiming,  “Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made  glorious 
summer  by  this  son  of  March.”  Confused,  if  not  bored  by  his  neverending  quotations 
from  Shakespeare,  which  were  generally  paraphrased  to  suit  the  occasion,  I  loved, 
nevertheless,  to  spend  an  hour  with  him  after  school,  or  most  of  an  evening,  listening 
to  his  yarns  and  his  grumbling  about  modern  times.  He  was  a  student,  if  not  a  scholar, 
familiar  with  the  classics;  besides  Shakespeare,  his  favorite  authors  were  Goethe, 
Montaigne,  Taine,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Homer  and  Plato. 

If  I  dwell  upon  the  two  sides  of  Uncle  Griff’s  character,  as  they  impressed  me, 
it  is  because  he  was  typical  of  the  old  time  Quaker,  at  his  best.  There  is,  among  many 
people,  a  misconception  about  Quakers,  that  they  were  narrow-minded,  exclusive, 
and  intolerant.  For  about  one  hundred  years,  they,  like  the  Mennonites  and  the 
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Amish,  very  zealously  guarded  their  little  world  of  aloofness.  If  one  of  their 
members  married  “out  of  Meeting,”  he  was  severely  censured;  but  Quakers  were 
also  forgiving;  only  a  little  compromise  or  pretense  of  repentance  was  enough  to 
solve  all  difficulties.  Quakers  were  actually  very  humanly  inconsistent,  although 
they  loved,  at  least  Uncle  Griff  loved  to  quote,  “Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel.” 
If  I  record  some  of  my  conversations  with  Uncle  Griff  it  is  because  they  illustrate 
how  one  Quaker  boy  was  influenced  in  his  youth. 

Uncle  Griff  never  censured  anybody.  He  said  people’s  customs  varied  from  age 
to  age,  from  country  to  country.  Mistakes  of  conduct,  which  was  his  expression  for 
“sin”,  a  word  he  did  not  believe  in  using,  were  merely  departures  from  custom. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  so-called  “Plain  language”  about  which 
they  were  flagrantly  inconsistent.  This  manner  of  speech  was  confined  to  the  use 
of  the  pronouns  thou,  thine,  thee.  Some  Friends  adhered  to  strict  correctness  and 
used  Thou  instead  of  you  for  the  second  person  singular,  but  most  used  the  incorrect 
Thee.  Uncle  Griff  generally  said  “Thee”  to  me,  but  in  moments  of  great  seriousness 
he  said  “Thou”.  It  was  always  impressive  when  he  used  this  word.  It  took  one  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  our  language.  It  was  fundamentally  correct,  so  that  when  he 
used  it,  one  listened  like  a  disciple  to  a  prophet. 

“Now  thou  listen  to  this,  Arthur,”  and  he  would  quote, 

‘When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  times  waste’ 

That’s  Sonnet  XXX.  Go  read  it.”  And  I  did. 

Back  in  1900  the  interest  in  antiques  had  scarcely  begun.  We  had  then  only 
Victorian  furniture  in  our  house.  One  time,  when  after  a  visit  to  Uncle  Griff  I  asked 
Grandmother  why  we  didn’t  have  any  Chippendale  furniture,  she  indignantly  replied, 
“I’ll  have  thee  to  know  when  thy  Grandfather  and  I  went  to  housekeeping  we  wanted 
new  things.  Only  poor  folks  kept  their  old  stuff,”  which,  of  course,  wasn’t  generally 
true  at  all.  Uncle  Griff’s  interest  in  antiques  did  not  consist  in  their  antiquity  alone, 
but  in  their  fine  craftsmanship.  This  interest  was  not  always  logical.  He  called  Windsor 
chairs  and  painted  furniture,  which  he  lumped  together,  “kitchen  stuff.”  So  I  never 
found  him  scraping  paint  off  an  old  cupboard,  uncovering  ordinary  pine,  but  re¬ 
pairing  a  magnificent  highboy  or  Grandfather’s  clock. 

He  inherited  this  ability  from  a  long  ago  grandfather,  one  of  those  jacks-of-all- 
trades  of  the  Pre-Industrial  era,  who  was  farmer  for  eight  months  of  the  year  and 
cabinet  maker  for  four,  if  he  was  not  engaged  in  being  a  bridge-builder  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  This  grandfather  boasted  of  giving  a  complete  set  of  furniture,  made  by 
himself,  to  each  of  his  children  when  they  married.  These  are  preserved  by  his 
descendants  to  this  day,  and  are  highly  valued,  not  merely  as  heirlooms,  but  for 
their  excellent  craftsmanship. 

One  day  I  happened  to  drop  in  at  Yspydaddon’s  after  a  funeral  procession  had 
passed  through  the  town.  It  was  a  first  class  affair  with  an  elaborate  black  hearse 
drawn  by  black  horses,  followed  by  numerous  carriages.  I  felt  I  had  to  refer  to  it  as 
a  remarkably  grandiose  affair. 

Uncle  Griff  was  preoccupied  with  glueing  a  leg  on  the  pedestal  of  a  tip-top 
table.  “Humpf,”  he  grumbled,  “What  are  we  coming  to!  Today  we  bury  people  in 
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hideous,  elaborate  mahogany  caskets,  lined  with  satin,  the  bodies  dressed  in  their  best 
go-to-Meeting  clothes,  and  what  for?  It’s  barbaric.  It’s  paleolithic.”  He  tightened  the 
clamp  and  then  resumed.  “Back  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  country,  there 
were  no  undertakers.  My  grandfather,  who  was  a  cabinet  maker  on  the  side,  made 
the  coffins,  and  they  were  plain  pine  boxes.  I  remember  very  well  he  had  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  of  various  lengths,  standing  in  the  corner  of  his  shop.  When  I  asked  him  what 
they  were,  he  told  me  they  were  ‘Dead  Sticks’.  When  someone  in  the  neighborhood 
died,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  make  the  coffin,  he  took  those  sticks  up  to  the  house 
and  measured  the  dead  person  by  them,  so  the  coffin  was  made  to  fit. 

“Didn’t  they  have  any  yardsticks  in  those  days?”  I  interrupted. 

“Of  course  they  had,”  Uncle  Griff  replied,  “but  with  a  yardstick  you  have  to  use 
a  pencil  and  make  notes,  or  remember.  The  dead  sticks  were  much  simple.” 

“And  there  wasn’t  any  lining,”  he  went  on.  “My  grandfather  filled  the  coffin 
up  to  about  one  third  with  wood  shavings  to  rest  the  body  on,  and  it  was  dressed 
in  a  night  shirt.”  “No,”  he  maintained  when  I  murmured  something  about  how  they 
must  have  been  poor  people,  “No,”  he  repeated,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  on  the  table, 
“They  weren’t  poor  at  all.  Arthur,  thou  listen  to  me.  They  didn’t  believe  in  waste  or 
ostentation.  It  was  the  way  our  ancestors  did— the  founders  of  our  country.  And  don’t 
think  they  didn’t  have  a  beautiful  funeral.  It  was  in  the  house.  The  body  looked  just 
as  peaceful  and  restful  as  if  it  lay  in  a  golden  box  with  handles.  All  the  family  and 
friends  were  there.  It  was  very  solemn,  with  speeches  and  tributes.  Then,  afterward, 
the  coffin  was  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  farm  wagon  which  had  the  top  removed. 
Everyone  walked  behind  to  the  graveyard  where  it  was  placed  in  a  grave  which  wasn’t 
lined  with  bricks.”  He  paused  and  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then  he  continued 
in  a  low  voice. 

“Out,  out,  brief  candle 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.” 

“That  reminds  me  of  Uncle  Micaijah.  He  was  one  of  those  cantankerous  fellows 
who  carried  their  ideas  to  extremes.  Micaijah  didn’t  believe  in  coffiins.  He  told  his 
children  on  his  deathbed  he  wasn’t  to  be  put  in  a  coffin,  but  buried  lying  on  a  board. 
His  children,  thus  solemnly  enjoined,  tried  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  but  the  grave 
digger  was  outraged.  Without  arguing  the  matter  he  excavated  a  niche  on  one  side 
of  the  hole,  so  that  the  body,  when  lowered,  could  be  shoved  to  one  side  in  this 
niche,  and  the  earth,  when  thrown  in,  wouldn’t  fall  on  the  body.  ...  I  can’t  see  that 
it  mattered  much  after  a  few  rains. 

“Uncle  Micaijah  didn’t  believe  in  drinking  coffee  either.  He  said  it  was  a 
stimulant  in  the  same  class  as  alcohol,  bad  for  the  heart,  and  shortened  people’s  lives. 
He  asserted  this  opinion  whenever  he  had  a  chance.  One  time  his  sister,  Jemima, 
said,  ‘Micaijah,  thee  forgets;  Mother  drank  coffee  all  her  life  and  lived  to  be  104.’ 
‘Humph,’  replied  her  brother,  ‘But  just  think  how  much  longer  she  might  have  lived 
if  she  hadn’t  drunk  coffee.’ 

“This  Aunt  Jemima  had  peculiarities  herself.  Like  a  great  many  Quakers  of  her 
generation,  she  couldn’t  accept  new-fangled  ideas.  She  was  against  railroads  for  in¬ 
stance;  she  wouldn’t  ride  in  a  train,  nor  pay  any  attention  to  them,  even  when  out 
driving  in  her  carriage.  One  time  she  came  to  a  railroad  crossing  when  a  train  was 
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close  by.  If  she  went  on,  she  and  the  train  would  meet  at  exactly  the  same  spot, 
where  the  road  crossed  the  tracks.  Now  she  said  to  herself,  ‘Carriages  were  made 
before  trains’,  and  stopped  the  horse;  but  instead  of  waiting  for  the  train  to  pass, 
she  jumped  from  the  carriage  and  stood  on  the  tracks,  waving  her  arms  for  the  train 
to  stop.  Believe  it  or  not,  it  did.  Then  Aunt  Jemima  got  back  in  her  carriage  and 
calmly  drove  on. 

“I  can  tell  thee  another  anecdote  about  a  Quaker  who  passed  along  highways 
in  sublime  contempt  of  traffic  laws.  This  was  Isaac  Hull,  a  very  prominent  Friend. 
He  was  progressive,  however,  for  he  learned  to  drive  an  automobile.  The  first  time 
he  drove  down  Market  Street  in  Philadelphia,  he  just  went  on  past  street  crossings 
as  if  they  were  not  there.  At  last  he  was  overtaken  by  a  policeman.  ‘Didn’t  you  hear 
me  whistle  back  there?’  shouted  the  guardian  of  our  safety.  Isaac  looked  at  him 
calmly  and  squarely  in  the  face.  ‘Well,  I  declare’,  he  said,  and  his  eyes  dropped  a 
little  lower  to  the  policeman’s  solar  plexis,  and  he  pointed,  ‘If  that  isn’t  thy  little 
whistle  hanging  right  there  on  thy  chest.’ 

“And  that  reminds  me  of  the  anecdote  about  Friend  Isaac’s  mother-in-law  and 
the  bandana  bandit.  She  was  Elizabeth  Clothier,  wife  of  Isaac,  founder  of  Strawbridge 
and  Clothier.  She  was  awakened  one  night  in  her  home  by  a  bandit  wearing  a 
bandana  handkerchief  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He  flashed  his  light  about 
the  bedroom,  peering  here  and  there  and  then  groped  around  the  bureau,  picking 
things  up  and  laying  them  down  again.  Elizabeth  watched  him  for  some  time,  until 
he  pulled  open  the  top  drawer  and  began  searching  inside.  Then  she  said  ‘Friend, 
there  are  nothing  but  worthless  trinkets  in  there.  I  never  keep  anything  valuable  in 
my  bedroom,  but  if  thee  will  go  downstairs  to  the  kitchen,  thee  may  find  a  glass 
of  milk’.  And  that  is  what  he  did. 

“Thinking  about  my  grandfather,”  Uncle  Griff  continued,  “I  remember  he  was 
considered  to  be  quite  a  practical  joker.  For  instance,  in  his  time  fox  hunting  was 
much  more  of  a  sport  among  the  young  farmers  than  it  is  today.  But  my  grandfather 
didn’t  believe  in  it.  He  couldn’t  understand,  any  more  than  I  can,  what  fun  there 
could  be  for  a  score  or  more  horsemen  with  as  many  dogs  chasing  one  little  animal 
over  the  fields  and  fences,  up  and  down  country  roads.  Foxes,  of  course,  were  a  pest 
in  that  they  stole  in  the  chicken  houses  and  had  to  be  shot. 

One  day  Grandfather  was  working  in  the  outside  kitchen  putting  a  new  hinge  on 
the  lid  of  the  dough  trough,  when  a  red  fox  jumped  through  the  window  and  franti¬ 
cally  tried  to  hide  in  the  fireplace.  The  hunters  were  close  at  hand,  for  Grandfather 
could  hear  the  dogs  baying  behind  the  barn.  So,  Grandfather  grabbed  the  fox  by 
the  back  of  his  neck,  dumped  him  in  the  dough  trough,  which  was  half  full  of  flour, 
quickly  dropped  the  lid,  and  sat  on  top  of  it. 

Only  a  minute  afterward  two  of  the  hunters,  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
came  up  to  the  door  and  inquired,  ‘Excuse  me,  sir,  but  we  think  a  fox  ran  into  your 
house.  Did  you  see  anything  of  him?’ 

‘Take  a  look  around,  friends’,  replied  my  Grandfather,  ‘see  if  you  can  find  him. 
I  don’t  particularly  like  having  foxes  in  my  house.  Be  much  obliged  if  you’d  scare 
him  out.’ 

But  the  hunters  just  looked  sort  of  bewildered  at  each  other,  then  peeked  in  a 
few  windows  and  went  away. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  Grandfather  got  off  the  dough  trough,  and  thee  may  be 
sure  the  fox  pushed  up  the  lid  at  once  and  jumped  out.  He  was  snow  white  from 
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whiskers  to  the  tip  of  his  tail.  He  shook  flour  all  over  the  room  and  then  ran  out  the 
door  which  Grandfather  opened  for  him.  Away  he  ran,  like  a  ghost  of  a  fox,  through 
the  garden,  out  in  the  orchard,  and  over  a  couple  of  farms  until  he  reached  the  woods. 
Of  course,  he  was  seen  by  several  farm  hands,  and  the  word  got  around  that  there 
was  a  white  fox  in  the  neighborhood.  For  long  afterward  it  was  talked  about,  and 
sought  after,  but  naturally  he  was  never  seen  again. 

“I  remember  hearing  about  another  of  his  so-called  practical  jokes.  One  harvest¬ 
ing  season,  after  all  the  hay  had  been  stacked  in  great  shocks  in  the  fields,  Grandfather 
noticed  that  the  piles  of  the  foregoing  hay  daily  decreased  in  number.  Now  there  was 
one  servant,  a  black  man  named  Tom,  who  was  noted  for  his  petty  thieving.  Naturally, 
his  employer,  upon  missing  the  hay,  at  once  suspected  him.  So,  the  next  night, 
Grandfather,  out  of  curiosity,  kept  watch  in  the  hayfield  and  hid  behind  a  barn. 
About  midnight  a  dark  shadow  crept  over  the  stubbled  ground,  the  prongs  of  a  long 
pitchfork  shining  in  the  moonlight.  Approaching  the  nearest  stack,  a  great  load,  as 
much  as  to  cover  a  whole  man,  was  heaved  upon  the  fork,  and  the  shadow  stole  away. 

But,  behind  it  followed  another.  Quietly,  but  deftly,  Grandfather  ran  up  behind 
the  moving  hay,  and,  quick  as  thought,  set  it  afire,  then  retreated  to  the  darkness  of 
a  grove  of  trees.  With  a  great  hiss  the  hay  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  the  terrified  Tom, 
dropping  the  dangerous  load,  ran  with  all  his  speed,  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
‘Help,  help,  the  devil  is  after  me.  The  devil,  the  devil!’ 

The  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  Tom  was  on  his  knees  before  his  master. 
‘Oh,  Master,  Master,  it  was  me  stole  your  hay.  It  was,  but  the  Lord  found  me  out  and 
set  the  devil  after  me.  Forgive  me  this  once,  and  I’ll  never  steal  again’.” 

My  grandfather’s  farm  was  one  of  those  early  domains,  called  Plantations,  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  hundred  acres,  where  life  was  maintained  in  patriarchal  style,  and 
when  I  say  ‘Patriarchal’,  I  mean  the  owner  was  a  patriarch,  head  of  a  large  family 
of  children  and  servants.  I  recall  an  ancestor  of  mine,  James  Paxson,  who  was  one  of 
fourteen  children.  He  was  a  prodigious  fellow;  he  married  four  times,  living  twenty 
years  each  with  three  of  his  wives  (his  second  wife  lived  only  one  year),  having 
fifteen  children  and  living  to  the  age  of  ninety-three.  His  grandchildren  were  beyond 
counting,  and  I  suppose  everyone  in  Bucks  County  today  is  descended  from  him,  or 
from  his  father.  Why  did  he  marry  so  many  times?  I,  not  being  a  marrying  man  used 
often  to  ask  that  question  myself.  But,  the  answer  is  simple.  A  plantation  like  his 
needed  a  housekeeper,  and  children  were  an  economic  asset.  But,  that’s  not  all  there 
is  to  it.  Those  early  fellows  were  virile;  the  virgin  soil  they  worked  was  so  fertile  and 
the  food  that  grew  from  it  so  full  of  vitality  that  people  had  more  energy,  or  so  it 
seems.  I  have  heard  that  James  Paxson  was  so  strong  he  could  carry  nine  bushels  of 
corn  at  one  time,  into  the  mill,  for  he  was  a  miller  as  well  as  a  farmer,  and  could  twirl 
around  his  head  56  pound  weights  on  each  little  finger!  He  was  a  good  business 
man,  amassed  a  fortune,  and  late  in  life— oh,  Lord,  he  had  plenty  of  time— travelled 
extensively  as  a  Friends’  minister  and  preacher. 

“And  his  son,  Ellis,  was  strong  like  him.  He  could  pole  vault  over  a  Conestoga 
wagon  on  its  wheels.  And  wrestle,  too.  At  the  raising  of  a  barn  near  Solebury,  when 
Ellis  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  after  the  labor  was  over,  the  young  men  amused 
themselves,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  by  wrestling  and  other  sports,  in  which 
no  one  could  throw  Ellis.  But  some  carpenters  from  Doylestown  who  were  present 
said  they  knew  a  man  who  could  do  it.  Sometime  afterward,  while  Ellis  was  mending 
his  fences  along  the  roadside,  a  stranger  rode  up  and  inquired  where  this  famous 
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wrestler  lived.  He  said  he  had  heard  Ellis  was  a  great  wrestler,  and  as  he  himself 
had  never  been  thrown,  he  wanted  to  try  his  strength.  Well,  the  fence-mender  said 
he  knew  Ellis  Paxson  quite  well,  but  he  himself  could  wrestle  too,  and  suggested  the 
two  have  a  trial  bout.  To  this  the  stranger  agreed;  they  took  hold  and  to  his  surprise, 
the  stranger  was  thrown  several  times.  Ellis  then  made  himself  known,  invited  the 
Doylestown  man  to  his  home,  where  they  had  dinner,  while  the  stranger’s  horse  was 
cared  for. 

Funny  to  remember  things  like  that,  isn’t  it?” 

Uncle  Griff,  with  a  wet  cloth,  removed  the  surplus  glue  from  the  table  leg,  put 
the  glue  pot  aside,  and  picked  up  a  maple  picture  frame. 

“A  little  while  ago,”  he  said,  “we  were  talking  about  funerals.  This  frame  reminds 
me  there  used  to  be  a  great  preacher  over  in  Newtown  who  felt  called  upon  to  attend 
all  the  funerals  within  reach  of  his  horse  and  carriage.  Edward  Hicks  was  his  name. 
He  was  so  sympathetic  with  everybody  in  trouble,  he  was  always  called  for  after  a 
death.  He  was  a  little  man,  but  he  had  a  big  voice.  It  could  reach  one  hundred  people 
out  of  doors,  and  I  want  to  tell  thee,  hundreds  of  people  came  out  to  funerals,  if  the 
weather  was  good,  just  hoping  Edward  Hicks  might  be  there. 

Edward  Hicks  was  an  unusual  man.  He  was  a  carriage  and  sign  painter  by  trade, 
but  while  he  was  streaking  a  line  on  a  door  panel,  his  mind  was  soaring  far  off  to 
heavenly  gates.  He  liked  to  paint  pictures;  imaginary  scenes,  I  mean.  This  got  him 
into  trouble  with  Friends  of  Newtown  Meeting  who  criticized  him  for  idling  his  time 
like  that.  Painting  was  all  right  if  it  were  confined  to  something  useful  like  carriages, 
wagons,  hotel  signs,  even  road  signs,  but  not  if  you  made  just  useless  pictures. 
Quakers  used  to  be  funny  about  that;  they  loved  beauty;  they  had  handsome  houses, 
the  finest  of  furniture,  flower  gardens;  they  wore  becoming  clothes;  but  they  were 
against  frivolity  and  Edward  Hicks  painted  what  they  called  frivolous  pictures.  Yes, 
I  have  one  of  his  paintings  in  the  house.  It  belongs  in  this  frame,  and  Edward  Hicks 
sold  it  to  my  father  for  $50.  As  thee  knows,  it  represents  the  Peaceable  Kingdom 
with  all  the  animals  in  paradise,  and  illustrates  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  that  the  lamb 
will  lie  down  with  the  lion  in  that  blessed  land.  So  it’s  actually  a  religious  picture. 

But,  would  thee  believe  it,  the  Friends  Meeting  condemned  Edward  Hicks  for  this 
kind  of  painting  and  appointed  a  committee  to  remonstrate  with  him! 

No  doubt  if  he  hadn’t  been  such  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  prominent  man  that 
way.  Friends  would  have  let  him  alone  with  his  private  hobby.” 

Uncle  Griff  ran  his  hands  along  the  picture  frame,  “Beautiful  piece  of  birdseye 
maple,”  he  murmured.  Then,  after  some  minutes,  collecting  his  thoughts,  he  began 
again. 

“Edward  Hicks,  of  course,  just  went  right  on  painting.  He  was  sly.  You  have  to 
be  a  little  bit  sly,  Arthur,  to  get  along.  Now  take  for  example  thy  grandfather;  he 
played  the  flute.  Quakers  used  to  be  against  music,  like  art,  and  the  other  day  when 
someone  gave  a  piano  to  George  School,  thee  knows  about  that,  the  committee  turned 
it  down.  But  thy  grandfather  just  went  on  playing  the  flute  and  was  in  perfectly 
good  standing  with  the  Meeting.  Quakers  are  supposed  to  be  against  racing  too,  but 
that  other  grandfather  of  thine  kept  race  horses  and  was  also  in  perfectly  good  stand¬ 
ing  with  Friends.  He  kept  quiet  about  his  horses. 

Arthur,  if  you  don’t  make  an  issue  of  things,  you  can  keep  out  of  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Too  many  people  talk  about  their  principles.  What  are  principles?  Aren’t  they 
just  personal  ideas,  or  notions,  based  on  bad  reasoning,  derived  from  prejudice  and 
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ignorance?  There  is  thy  great  Aunt  Annie;  her  principles  have  made  her  a  most 
unhappy  woman.  She  thinks  it  her  duty  to  criticize  other  people’s  behavior  and  always 
to  speak  her  mind.  So,  a  lot  of  people  shun  her.  I  asked  her  once,  when  she  was  a 
young  woman,  to  go  to  the  theater  with  me.  She  refused;  she  said  it  was  against  her 
principles.  Imagine  then  what  a  shock  it  was  to  her  years  later,  to  have  her  nephew, 
thy  Uncle  Marshall,  go  on  the  stage!  Of  course  he  never  went  to  see  her.  This  was  a 
great  trial  to  thy  grandmother,  who  insisted  Marshall  had  to  go,  for  Annie  had  lived 
with  them  when  Marshall  was  little,  and  he  had  been  a  great  favorite  of  hers.  There¬ 
fore  Marshall  went,  and  just  as  he  had  expected,  his  aunt  burst  out  at  once,  ‘So, 
finally  thee’s  come  to  see  me!  Thee  was  ashamed,  as  thee  ought  to  be.  Thee,  brought 
up  with  Quaker  principles,  becoming  an  actor! 

‘But  I’m  a  good  actor,  Aunt  Annie,  I’m  quite  successful,’  he  remonstrated. 

‘Don’t  try  to  explain’,  Annie  went  on,  ‘There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  good  actor.’ 

“So  poor  Aunt  Annie  is  quite  a  lonely  old  lady.  She  has  few  friends. 

“Arthur,”  Uncle  Griff  continued,  after  a  thoughtful  silence,  “There’s  only  one 
principle  and  that  is  the  Golden  Rule.  That’s  a  rule  you  can  really  go  by.  You  can 
do  practically  anything  you  like,  have  anything  you  desire,  and  have  a  wonderful 
time  in  life,  with  just  one  restraint,  just  one  proviso,  that  you  never  consciously  hurt 
anybody. 

The  same  Teacher  who  made  the  Golden  Rule  also  said  that  pure  religion  and 
undefiled  consisted  in  visiting  the  widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction  and  keep¬ 
ing  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world.  In  other  words,  devoting  oneself  to  the  service 
of  others,  and  keeping  healthy  in  mind  and  body.” 

Uncle  Griff  let  me  ponder  over  that  for  a  long  time.  I  couldn’t  think  that  the 
enjoyment  of  life  was  as  simple  as  that.  There  seemed  to  be  so  many  people  whom 
I  knew  caught  in  a  quagmire  from  which  they  couldn’t  extricate  themselves.  So  I  asked 

“Don’t  people  often  need  help?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “Indeed  they  do.  Then  they  need  a  friend,  the  friend  who  visits 
you  in  your  affliction.” 

I  was  to  understand  that  better  on  the  next  occasion,  when,  a  few  evenings  later, 
I  dropped  in  at  Uncle  Griff’s.  I  was  in  great  dejection.  I  wasn’t  getting  along  well 
at  school.  There  was  trouble  at  home;  my  whole  world  was  beclouded.  I  needed 
Yspydaddon. 

He  was  in  his  house,  downstairs  in  the  library,  reading,  as  I  supposed  Shakespeare, 
of  course. 

“How  now!”  said  Uncle  Griff,  as  I  shuffled  in.  “Thou  lookst  so  sad.” 

“Yes,”  I  murmured,  “I  am.” 

“Sad  is  our  youth,  for  it  is  ever  going,”  Uncle  Griff  seemed  to  be  quoting. 

“Crumbling  away  beneath  our  very  feet; 

Sad  is  our  life,  for  onward  it  is  flowing 

In  current  unperceived,  because  so  fleet.” 

“Oh!”  I  remonstrated,  “It  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  I  wonder,  though,  if  when  you 
grow  older,  life  gets  easier?” 

But  Uncle  Griff  only  replied, 

“Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt 
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Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

“I  cannot  promise  thee,”  Uncle  Griff  went  on,  “that  life  is  ever  easier  as  one 
grows  old,  but  one  discovers  there  are  solaces.”  He  laid  down  his  book,  and,  bending 
toward  me,  looked  intently  in  my  eyes  from  under  his  great  shaggy  eyebrows.  He 
knew  that  I  did  not  come  to  him  that  evening  to  have  questions  answered,  but  for 
diverting  thoughts,  to  get  away  from  myself  and  my  troubles.  I  definitely  wanted  to 
feel  his  presence  which  radiated  tranquility,  like  that  of  the  great  sages  of  all  time. 
I  knew  I  would  hear  from  his  lips  poetry  which  was  like  an  elixir  that  endured. 
Uncle  Griff  had  acquired  ataraxia— tranquility  of  mind.  Fifty-five  years  ago,  he  often 
used  that  word— a  word  today  common  in  medical  practice— ataraxia. 

“Hast  thou  not  a  friend?”  he  whispered.  Listen  to  this: 

‘When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men’s  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate— 

Haply  I  think  on  thee— 

For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings.’ 

That’s  not  all  of  it,  but  enough.  Dost  thou  sense  the  magic  of  the  words?  I  mean  the 
magic  that’s  in  the  choice  of  words?  There  it  is  also  in  that  famous  speech,  uttered 
by  a  man  who  learned  to  read  by  a  cabin  firelight, 

‘It  is  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us ;  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure.’ 

“It  is  like  music,  time  defying.  I  myself  cannot  repeat  sentences  like  these  without 
a  quiver  in  my  voice.  They  are  charged  with  emotion.  But  just  how  the  poet,  or  the 
orator,  finds  the  words  that  make  the  magic  I  do  not  know. 

‘To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.  Three  winter’s  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers’  pride 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn’d 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn’d 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 

Ah !  Yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived ; 

So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 

Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived. 

For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred 
Ere  you  were  born,  was  beauty’s  summer  dead’.” 

“It  must  be  wonderful  to  write  like  that,  to  have  such  thoughts,”  I  commented. 
“I  would  like  to  write,  but  when  I  think  of  how  much  experience  is  required,  I  wonder 
if  there  is  any  use  for  me  to  try.” 

“Ah,  but  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what’s  a  heaven  for’. 

“Arthur,  do  not  look  forward  to  wisdom  in  old  age.  ‘Years  do  not  make  sages,  they 
only  make  old  men.’  ” 

“Thou  earnest  to  me  for  advice,  thinking  that  I  have  wisdom,  because  I  am  an 
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old  man  with  seventy-five  years  of  experience  in  life.  There  are  two  ways  of  acquiring 
wisdom;  one  is  the  long  hard  way  of  personal  struggle,  trial  and  error  with  some 
little  success;  the  other  is  the  way  of  intuition.  I  was  fortunate;  when  I  was  still  a 
young  man  I  was  shown  the  latter  road.  You  may  call  it  also  the  road  of  history. 
I  was  given  a  telescope  through  which  I  could  view  the  entire  world  of  the  past,  from 
the  time  mankind  first  showed  faint  signs  of  intelligence,  from  the  dawn  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  on  through  the  ages  to  the  present  day.  So  I  learned  to  scan  and  to  evaluate 
the  stages  through  which  mankind  had  passed,  and  then  to  compare  man’s  present 
actions  with  those  of  his  past  history.  I  never  hear  of  a  crisis  in  national  affairs  with¬ 
out  remembering  how  such  crises  arose  hundreds  of  years  ago,  in  Greece,  or  Rome, 
Byzantium,  France,  or  England.  Man’s  religious  speculations,  and  bickerings,  up 
until  and  even  in  our  own  time,  fade  into  the  perspective  of  thousands  of  years  of 
feud.  The  anthropologist  finds  that  for  a  million  years  man  lived  in  caves,  and  only 
gradually  groped  his  way  to  a  belief  in  a  supernatural  force ;  he  finally  created  tyranni¬ 
cal  gods  and  priesthoods,  and  is  not  yet  emancipated  from  them.  In  the  knowledge 
of  history  I  pity  man’s  slavery ;  his  slavery  to  an  authority  which  he  himself  created,  his 
slavery  to  customs  and  beliefs,  to  superstition,  to  the  majority  of  opinion,  to  fear  of 
non-conformity,  of  stigma,  fear  of  his  fellow  men,  and  above  all,  fear  of  his  own 
independence  of  thought. 

“To  be  specific,  take  just  one  example  of  man’s  conduct,  his  slavery  to  fashion. 
When  I  see  the  advertisements  of  men’s  and  women’s  clothing,  and  I  understand 
certain  changes  must  be  made  each  year,  skirts  must  be  longer  or  shorter,  collars 
higher  or  lower,  and  that  not  to  conform  is  to  be  ridiculed,  I  think  at  once  of  the 
absurd  fashions  of  Elizabethan  England,  when  women  wore  farthingales  and  men 
wore  ruffs;  I  compare  them  with  the  fashions  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  medieval  Venice, 
or  of  the  period  of  our  own  Civil  War.  Then  these  silly  changes  mean  nothing  to  me, 
and  I  wear  what  I  please  without  actual  offense  to  others.  People  sometimes  call  me 
old  fashioned.  They  think  I  like  the  ways  of  my  boyhood,  that  my  mind  goes  back 
to  fifty  years  ago.  Ha!  I  like  the  ways  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  or  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  days  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  great  navigators  and  explorers. 

I  think  of  the  customs  of  men  in  remote  Chaldea,  Crete,  or  Athens.  When  I  hear 
of  anyone  ridiculed  for  his  opinions,  or  ostracized  for  his  peculiarities,  I  know  he  is 
apt  to  be  right  and  I  sympathize  with  him.  When  I  find  someone  in  distress,  I  under¬ 
stand  he  is  entangled  and  confused.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  him,  it  is  to  release  him 
and  give  him  freedom  which  is  peace. 

Peace  of  mind  is  the  goal  we  struggle  for.  That  peace,  or  utter  wisdom,  is  to  be 
attained  only  through  this  universal  comprehension  of  one’s  fellow  man,  and  it  is 
learned  through  history.” 

After  awhile  I  asked. 

“But  there  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand.  A  few  minutes  ago  thee  quoted  from 
Shakespeare  that  adversity  was  like  the  toad  which  had  a  jewel  in  its  head.  What 
does  that  mean?” 

“Ah,”  replied  Uncle  Griff.  “Shakespeare  probably  made  a  mistake;  it  was  a 
snake,  not  a  toad,  but  it  shows  Shakespeare’s  marvelous  knowledge  of  ancient  lore. 
He  must  have  read  in  some  mediaeval  book  the  story,  actually  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  recorded  thought,  of  the  king  who  became  blind.  When  the  king  discovered  that 
he  was  blind,  he  said  to  himself,  ‘How  can  I  now  administer  justice  when  I  am  blind?’ 
So,  he  called  his  ministers  to  him  and  instructed  them  to  hang  a  bell  at  the  entrance 
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to  his  castle,  with  a  long  rope  which  should  hang  down  to  the  ground,  so  even  a  child 
could  ring  it.  And  he  proclaimed  that  everyone  throughout  the  land  who  claimed  in¬ 
justice  could  come  and  ring  the  bell,  and  the  king  himself  would  deal  fairly  with  him. 
After  some  time  a  snake  made  her  nest  and  laid  her  eggs  right  below  the  bell.  The 
king’s  servants  told  that  to  the  king,  but  the  king  said,  ‘Let  the  snake  alone;  she  will 
not  harm  anyone  unless  she  is  molested.’  Then  one  day  when  the  snake  was  off  looking 
for  food  a  toad  came  and  sat  on  the  nest,  and  would  not  move  when  the  snake  re¬ 
turned.  So  the  snake  climbed  up  on  the  rope  and  rang  the  bell,  and  there  she  was 
when  the  ministers  came.  Astonished,  they  rushed  back  to  the  king,  told  him  what 
they  had  seen  and  asked  ‘What  shall  we  do?’  Thereupon  the  king  said,  ‘The  snake 
seeks  justice.  Drive  the  toad  away.’  .  .  .  That  night,  while  the  king  slept,  the  snake 
crawled  to  his  bedroom  with  a  bright  jewel  in  her  mouth,  which  she  placed  on  the 
king’s  eyes,  and  went  away.  The  next  morning  when  the  king  awoke  he  cried,  ‘I  can 
see!  I  can  see!’  ” 

There  were  two  great  griefs  in  my  early  manhood.  The  first  was  my  grandmother’s 
death.  She  was  seventy-five.  Not  able  to  accept  the  limitations  of  her  age,  she  was  too 
active.  While  she  could  always  have  been  driven  to  Meeting,  one  day  she  walked  there 
and  suffered  a  heart  attack.  A  few  days  later,  very  peacefully,  and  surrounded  by 
many  of  her  family,  she  died. 

The  second  grief  was  the  death  of  Uncle  Griff.  That  was  two  years  later.  No  one 
knew  exactly  when  or  how  he  died,  but  one  morning  he  was  found,  by  the  woman 
who  came  in  once  a  week  to  clean,  in  his  great  four-poster  bed,  as  if  asleep.  To  me, 
who  was  away  at  college  at  the  time,  it  seemed  that  Ysypdaddon,  who  had  always  lived 
in  eternity,  merely  passed  on  where  I  could  never  come  to  him  again.  But  his  spirit 
has  remained  with  me  ever  since. 
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Joseph  Kirkbride,  1775-1821,  from  a  miniature  portrait  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  William 
Thornton  Inness  of  Philadelphia. 


Chapter  8 


Kirkbride 

of  Kirkbride ,  Cumberland  and  The  Falls ,  Pennsylvania 

NE  OF  THE  MOST  intriguing  personalities  in  the  Taylor  ancestry 
is  Joseph  Kirkbride.  There  is  enough  of  legend  and  fact  about  him  to 
make  an  interesting  story,  while  his  lineage  of  several  centuries  adds 
to  his  allure.  The  Kirkbride  alliance  brings  in  the  Stayces,  notable 
people,  also  the  Sotchers  linking  the  Taylors  closely  to  William  Penn, 
Pennsbury  and  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania.  So  it  is  not  merely  a 
duty  of  recording  genealogical  fact,  but  a  pleasure  to  write  and  to  read  about  this 
distinguished  family. 


Arms  of  Kirkbride:  Argent  a  saltire  engrailed  vert,  quartering  sable,  three  etoiles 

within  a  bordure  or,  for  Wigton. 

The  name  of  Kirkbride  is  derived  from  that  of  a  very  old  town  in  Cumberland 
on  the  Solway  Firth,  where  the  Wampool  flows  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  church  or 
“Kirk”  at  Kirkbride  was  founded  in  remote  times  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  a  religious  Irish  woman  of  great  sanctity  called 
Brydoch,  or,  corrupted  into  English,  St.  Bride.  The  town  grew  up  around  the  church 
and  was  called  Kirk  Bride;  eventually  the  manor  of  its  Norman  lords  was  called  the 
same,  and  the  lords  themselves,  as  we  shall  see. 

This  name  in  itself  tells  us  to  what  race  of  people  the  Kirkbrides  belonged. 
Cumberland  is  in  the  very  northwest  of  England.  It  was,  until  very  recent  times,  always 
Celtic.  The  Saxons  never  penetrated  deeply  there,  and  even  at  the  Norman  Conquest 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  Cumberland  was  Scotch  or  English.  Although  Odard, 
whom  presently  we  shall  meet,  may  have  been,  judging  by  his  name,  a  Norman  given 
rule  over  the  inhabitants,  his  successors  certainly  mixed  with  the  old  Celtic  blood, 
and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Kirkbrides  were  not  dissimilar  to  the  Taylors 
of  Devonshire,  that  other  partly  Celtic  part  of  England,  of  the  ancient  British  stock. 
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The  Celts  were  a  people  of  high  idealism  and  a  great  sense  of  intellectual  values 
rather  than  any  spectacular  material  culture.  They  had  inherited  fine  traditions  from 
the  far  past  which  they  had  carefully  cherished  and  cultivated,  and  of  which  they 
were  very  proud.  An  extraordinary  rich  intellectual  life  was  carried  on  by  word  of 
mouth,  both  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Cumberland  is  a  country  of  dramatic  contrasts,  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
scenery  with  stretches  of  forests,  high  mountains  and  many  deep  lakes,  of  which 
Derwentwater  is  the  most  beautiful.  Much  of  the  country  is  still  wild,  but  along  the 
rivers  and  lakes  and  in  the  fertile  dales  men  have  lived  since  the  earliest  times. 

Cumberland  was  made  famous  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Wordsworth.  It  was 
he  who  drew  attention  to  the  dramatic  landscape  of  his  beloved  countryside,  with 
its  long  coastline,  its  mountains,  deep  vales  and,  above  all,  its  lakes.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  this  part  of  England,  like  all  wild  and  mountainous  regions,  engendered  a  people 
of  independent  thought. 

Kirkbride,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Kings,  was  a  parcel  of  the  Barony  of 
Wigton,  the  first  baron  being  Odard,  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  descent  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Odard  de  Logis,  born  1095,  first  baron  of  Wigton,  Sheriff  of  Carlisle,  created 
Earl  of  Wigton  by  Henry  I,  1130.1  He  was  the  father  of, 

2.  Adam,  Baron  of  Wigton,  born  1129,  who,  by  his  wife,  Osanne  had, 

3.  Odard,  baron  of  Wigton  who  died  1208.  By  Millisent  de  Blakeslee  he  was 
father  of, 

4.  Adam,  baron  of  Wigton  who  died  1225,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  his  wife,  Joan 

was  the  father  of  a  third  Odard. 

5.  This  Odard,  who  died  1238,  had,  by  his  wife,  Christine, 

6.  Walter,  who  died  1286.  His  wife  was  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Forde 
of  Northumberland.  His  son, 

7.  John,  Baron  of  Wigton,  who  died  1315,  was  a  member  of  Parliament  1301- 
1313,  and  fought  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  He  married  Dyonisia  de  Luvetot 
and  had  a  son, 

8.  Sir  Richard,  called  de  Kirkbride.  As  a  younger  son  he  was  granted  a  moiety 
of  the  barony  of  Wigton,  namely  the  lordship  of  Kirkbride,  and  henceforth 
his  successors  were  called  by  this  name.  He  died  1361.  By  Euphemia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Richard  de  Levington,  he  left  an  heir, 

9.  Richard  de  Kirkbride  who  died  1405.  By  Elizabeth  de  Methlay  he  had 
another, 

10.  Richard,  who  died  1454.  He  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Whytfield,  and  had, 

11.  Percival  de  Kirkbride  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  until  1501.  By  Florence, 
daughter  of  Robert  Sewell  he  was  the  father  of, 

12.  Richard,  4th  of  the  name,  who  died  1566.  He  married  Cysseley,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Monkers,  Esq.  and  had, 

13.  Richard  5th,  whose  wife  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Edmund  Cliburne  of 
Cliburne.  After  his  death  in  1592,  we  have, 

14.  Bernard  Kirkbride,  called  of  Ellerton.  Bernard,  in  1599,  married  into  a 
family  famous  in  English  history.  Dorothy,  a  daughter  of  Edmund  Sutton 
Dudley,  Baron  Dudley  of  Yanwith.  His  pedigree,  which,  if  fully  recorded, 
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includes  nearly  all  the  mediaeval  nobility  of  England,  is  given  briefly  later 
on.  Bernard  died  1622.  His  son, 

15.  Richard  Kirkbride  of  Ellerton  was  a  colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot  in  the 
army  of  King  Charles  I.  He  died  September  28,  1659.  By  Bridget,  daughter 
of  Edward  Maplate,  prebend  of  Carlisle,  he  was  the  father  of, 

16.  Bernard  II  of  Ellerton  who  died  1677.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
Timothy  Featherstone  of  Kirk  Oswald.  For  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles, 
Sir  Timothy  was  beheaded  by  Cromwell.  Bernard’s  son  was, 

17.  Matthew  Kirkbride.  He,  like  his  forebears,  married  into  a  family  of  manorial 
gentry,  a  distant  cousin  in  fact,  his  wife  being  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Dalston  of  Dalston,  descended  from  John  Dalston  by  a  daughter  of 
George  de  Kirkbride,  living  about  1540.  Matthew  must  have  been  a  preco¬ 
cious  fellow,  for,  if  the  date  of  his  birth  be  correct,  1636,  he  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  that  is,  in  1652,  and  was  married 
when  not  over  twenty.  His  wife  also  joined  the  Society  of  Friends;  hence 
both  were  among  the  first  converts  of  George  Fox.  Research  would  probably 
reveal  why  Matthew  joined  the  Society,  but  we  know  that  many  sons  of  the 
squire  class  followed  George  Fox.  The  Kirkbrides  must  have  suffered  from 
allegiance  to  the  Royal  cause,  and  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War  with 
its  aftermath  drew  many  minds  to  religious  thought.  Matthew’s  grandfather 
was  beheaded.  It  is  no  wonder  young  men  were  serious.  Matthew  and  Mag¬ 
dalen  had  the  following  children2: 

I.  John,  born  February  26,  1656 

II.  Matthew,  born  May  4,  1659,  died  April  22,  1705 

III.  Joseph,  born  at  Oulton,  September  29,  1662 

IV.  Sarra,  born  June  2,  1665 

V.  Thomas,  born  August  24,  1668 

18.  Joseph  Kirkbride,  of  “The  Falls,”  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  was  the  pioneer  ancestor  of  the  Kirkbrides  in  America.  Sketches 
of  his  life3  in  various  historical  and  genealogical  works  are  numerous.  Con¬ 
cerning  his  arrival  here,  legend  is  confused  with  fact.  The  story  that  he  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  at  the  age  of  19  with  nothing  but  a  wallet  and  a 
flail  is  often  quoted,  but  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The  wallet  and  the  flail  are 
symbolic,  the  first  that  he  had  credentials,  the  second  that  he  was  poor.  It 
is  doubtful  if  anyone  ever  carried  such  a  simple  agricultural  implement  as 
a  flail  across  the  ocean  when  it  could  easily  be  made  anywhere,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Joseph  was  a  farm  boy.  He  certainly  never  used  it  in  this 
country,  for  he  was  a  surveyor.  He  had  been  apprenticed  by  his  parents,  who 
had  lost  much  in  the  Civil  Wars,  to  some  trade;  we  are  not  told  which. 
Nearly  everyone  at  that  time  started  out  as  an  apprentice.  Families  of  wealth 
and  aristocracy  apprenticed  their  younger  sons  who  did  not  inherit  the 
entailed  property,  or  go  into  the  church;  generally  this  was  for  seven  years. 
The  story  is,  Joseph,  being  an  intelligent  and  ambitious  boy,  ran  away,  took 
ship  on  “The  Bristol  Factor”  at  Bristol,  sailed  for  America  and  landed  on 
the  wintry  shores  of  the  Delaware  River,  December  1681. 

Soon  after,  his  credentials  came  into  service,  for  the  following  year, 
after  William  Penn’s  arrival,  we  find  him  employed  by  the  Founder  in  laying 
out  his  manor  of  Pennsbury.  By  1687  he  had  acquired  enough  capital  to 
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purchase  800  acres  at  The  Falls.  In  the  meantime  he  seems  to  have  settled 
in  New  Jersey,  for  when  he  applied  for  permission  to  marry  Phoebe  Black- 
shaw  he  was  requested  by  her  Meeting  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  “clear¬ 
ness”  from  Burlington. 

Probably  the  truth  about  Joseph’s  coming  to  Pennsylvania  is  that  he 
was  definitely  encouraged  to  do  so  by  William  Penn,  who  did  not  rely  entirely 
on  chance  to  populate  his  colony  with  talented  men.  Certainly  on  his  return 
to  England  in  1699  he  acted  as  Penn’s  agent  in  selecting  skilled  artisans  and 
trades  people. 

After  finally  settling  on  his  property  in  Bucks  County  he  speedily  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  He  added  to  his  holdings  of 
land;  in  1720  he  purchased  2597  acres  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  which 
he  later  sold  to  the  Doyles,  land  on  which  Doylestown  was  founded.  When 
he  died  he  bequeathed  13,439  acres  and  $10,000  in  money  to  his  heirs. 

He  was  not  only  a  landed  proprietor,  but  a  Quaker  minister.  In  1699 
he  returned  to  England— this  trip  was  on  “The  Welcome”,  by  the  way; 
while  there  he  paid  back  to  his  one-time  master  the  money  he  owed  for  his 
having  run  away,  and  according  to  his  biographer,  Sherman  Asher  Kirk- 
bride,  travelled  5365  miles  in  visiting  425  Meetings  in  his  native  country, 
and  returned  in  1701. 

In  1697  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
and  frequently  re-elected.  In  1707  he  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
by  Sir  William  Keith  and  served  for  many  years  in  the  magistracy.  In  1719, 
he,  with  John  Reading,  as  commissioners  for  West  Jersey,  surveyed  the 
boundary  line  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  a  boundary  which  still 
stands  as  official.  In  1735  he  participated  in  the  last  great  Indian  conference. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  career  of  a  scion  of  the  old  nobility  of  England, 
who,  though  born  poor  as  the  result  of  political  and  religious  disturbance, 
rose  by  his  own  abilities  to  wealth,  influence  and  great  respect.  He  died 
March  1, 1737-38. 

Joseph  Kirkbride  married  three  times;  first,  May  14,  1688,  Phoebe, 
daughter  of  Randall  Blackshaw,  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Joseph,  born  November  6,  1690,  died  1748,  who  married  Hannah 
Sotcher,  1720,  and  had  Joseph  III. 

II.  Mary 

III.  Phoebe,  who  married  John  Hutchinson 

IV.  Hannah 

V.  Martha,  who  married  Thomas  Marriott 

Phoebe  died  1701.  He  married  secondly,  February  17,  1702,  Sarah, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mahlon  Stacye  of  the  ancient  family  of  Stacye 
of  Ballifield,  for  whom  see  later  under  “Stacye”,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
Mahlon,  of  whom  presently.  Sarah  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  this  son, 
September  29, 1703. 

Joseph  married  for  the  third  time,  May  17,  1704,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Robert  Fletcher  of  Abington,  widow  of  Enoch  Yardley,  by  whom  he  had 

VII.  John 

VIII.  Robert 

IX.  Mary 
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X.  Sarah,  who  married  Israel  Pemberton,  son  of  Israel  and  Rachel4, 
grandson  of  Phineas. 

XI.  Thomas,  who  died  young 

XII.  Thomas 

XIII.  Jane,  who  married  Samuel  Smith,  historian  of  New  Jersey,  son 
of  Richard  and  Abigail  Smith  of  Burlington. 

19.  Mahlon  Kirkbride. 

From  Mahlon,  named  after  his  grandfather  Stacye,  the  only  son  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Stacye  Kirkbride,  the  Taylors  are  descended.  He  was  born 
September  3,  1703.  He  was  also  a  magistrate,  held  many  responsible  civil 
appointments,  and  served  in  the  assembly  1740;  possibly  at  other  times, 
and  again  in  1756  when  he  resigned  as  did  the  Quakers  in  a  body  as  a  pro¬ 
test  to  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  died  January  17,  1776-77. 

His  marriage  is  an  interesting  one  to  Pennsylvania  historians  and 
genealogists  as  he  married,  September  12,  1724,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Lofty  Sotcher  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  children  were: 

I.  Stacye,  born  July  29,  1725 

II.  Hannah,  born  September  29,  1726 

III.  Mary,  born  February  22,  1727,  who  married  Bernard  Taylor. 

IV.  Sarah,  born  December  25,  1729,  who  married  William  Yardley  I. 
A  grandson  by  this  marriage,  Joseph  Yardley  III,  married  Mar- 
garetta  Taylor,  a  granddaughter  of  Bernard  and  Mary  Kirkbride 
Taylor. 

V.  Rebecca,  born  October  14,  1731 

VI.  Ruth,  born  June  10,  1733 

VII.  Letitia,  born  June  23,  1734,  who  married  Timothy  Taylor 

VIII.  Mahlon,  born  November  23,  1737 

IX.  Robert 

X.  Jonathan 

twins,  born  August  10,  1739 

XI.  David 

XII.  Joseph,  born  June  27,  1745. 

Marriages  between  the  Kirkbride,  Taylor  and  Yardley  families  continued 
as  is  shown  by  the  continuation  of  this  line  of  descent. 

20.  Jonathan  Kirkbride,  fourth  son  of  Mahlon  and  Mary  Sotcher,  married 
November  18,  1767,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Curtis  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  New  Jersey  and  had,  among  others, 

I.  Mahlon,  born  1772,  died  1851,  who  married  Mary  Warner, 
daughter  of  Abraham  and  Ann  Yardley  Warner 

II.  Joseph,  born  1775,  died  1821  who  married  Eleanor  Baldwin,  and 
was  the  father  of  Joseph  Baldwin  Kirkbride,  grandfather  of 
William  Thornton  Innes,  Hon.  D.  Litt,  of  Philadelphia,  an  author¬ 
ity  on  Ichthyology  who  has  written  extensively  on  tropical  fish. 
See  Descent  of  Evelyn  Innes  Homer  Chapter  15. 

III.  John,  born  1777,  died  1864,  of  whom  below 

IV.  Ann,  born  1780  who  married  William  Taylor,  son  of  Timothy  and 
Sarah  Yardley  Taylor 
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Jonathan  was  an  eminent  Quaker  of  his  day,  a  Friends’  Minister 
who  lived  to  be  eighty-four,  dying  1823.  He  is  described  in  his 
grandson  Mahlon  S.  Kirkbride’s  booklet,  a  quotation  from  which 
is  given  further  on. 

21.  John  Kirkbride,  the  third  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth,  married  Elizabeth  Story. 
He  lived  at  Morrisville  on  the  original  Kirkbride  plantation,  where  his 
famous  son  Dr.  Thomas  Story  Kirkbride  was  born  July  31,  1809.  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
bride  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mental  Hospital.  His  life 
has  been  written  in  a  volume  entitled  “Dr.  Kirkbride  and  His  Mental  Hos¬ 
pital”  by  Earl  D.  Bond,  M.D.  1947. 

Mahlon  Kirkbride,  born  1811,  another  son  of  John,  wrote  the  booklet, 
“Domestic  Portraiture  of  our  Ancestors  Kirkbride”  1838. 


Will  of  Mahlon  Kirkbride 


This  is  a  most  interesting  will  as  its  bequests  had  an  important  influence  on  many 
of  his  grandchildren.  Preserved  in  the  archives  of  Bucks  County  in  Doylestown 
(Will  Book  3,  no.  740,  p.  431),  it  is  written  in  clear  and  elegant  long  hand,  and  men¬ 
tions  his  wife  and  all  of  his  then  living  descendants.  He  had  a  large  estate  in  landed 
property;  the  inventory  lists  his  household  possessions  and  added  up  to  the  sum  of 
£5965,  or  nearly  $30,000,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  ten  times  that  sum  today. 
After  his  bequests  to  his  sons,  Stacy,  Mahlon,  Jonathan  and  Robert,  he  gave  to  his 
daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Bernard  Taylor,  £600,  to  his  daughter,  Sarah  Yardley, 
£300,  and  a  tract  of  300  acres  in  Morris  County,  Virginia;  to  granddaughters  Hannah 
Taylor  and  Letitia  Taylor  £100  each,  to  Mahlon  Taylor,  son  of  his  daughter,  Mary, 
one  lot  near  The  Falls;  and  to  the  Friends’  School  at  The  Falls  £60.  Most  significant 
to  the  children  of  his  daughter,  Letitia  Taylor,  wife  of  Timothy  were:  to  his  grandson, 
Joseph  Taylor,  a  tract  of  420  acres  in  Loudon  County,  Virginia;  to  his  grandsons, 
Stacy  and  Mahlon  Taylor,  sons  of  Timothy  and  Letitia,  450  acres  in  the  same  county, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  them;  to  his  grandsons,  Timothy,  David  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Timothy  and  Letitia,  570  acres  in  the  same  county  near  a  branch  of  Goose 
Creek;  to  his  grandson,  Bernard  Taylor,  son  of  Timothy,  two  lots  near  Falls  Ferry. 

The  will  is  dated  May  18,  1774,  and  proved  November  30,  1776. 

His  grandson,  Joseph  Taylor,  sold  his  inheritance  in  Virginia  to  purchase  a  farm 
in  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  County,  but  all  the  other  sons  of  Joseph  went  to  Virginia 
and  established  families  on  the  land  they  inherited  from  their  grandfather,  Mahlon 
Kirkbride. 

A  codicil  to  his  will  reads:  “Also  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  the  free  use  of  the 
family  carriage  whensoever  she  may  have  occasion  either  to  go  to  Meeting  or 
elsewhere.” 


The  following  is  the  description  of  Jonathan  Kirkbride  referred  to. 
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The  Dress  of  Jonathan  Kirkbride 

(as  described  by  Mahlon  S.  Kirkbride  in  “Domestic 
Portraiture  of  our  Ancestors  Kirkbride  1650-1824”) 

“During  his  preaching  expedition  he  went  out  mounted  on  a  pacing  horse;  a 
pair  of  leather  saddle  bags,  containing  his  wardrobe  hung  behind  the  saddle,  a  silk 
oil  cloth  cover  for  his  hat  and  an  oil  cloth  cape  over  the  shoulders  which  came  down 
nearly  to  the  saddle  as  a  protection  from  storms.  Stout  corduroy  overalls  with  rows 
of  buttons  down  the  outside  to  close  them  on,  protected  the  breeches  and  stockings. 
A  light  walking  stick  did  double  duty  as  a  cane  when  on  foot  and  a  riding  whip 
when  mounted. 

“He  wore  a  black  beaver  hat,  with  a  hood  brim  turned  up  at  the  sides  so  as 
to  form  a  point  in  front  and  rolled  up  behind,  a  drab  coat  with  broad  skirts  reaching 
to  the  knee  with  a  low  standing  collar,  a  collarless  waistcoat  bound  at  the  neck  reaching 
beyond  the  hips  with  broad  pockets  and  pocket  flaps  over  them,  a  white  cravat  served 
for  a  collar;  breeches  with  an  opening  a  few  inches  above  and  below  the  knee,  closed 
with  a  row  of  buttons  and  a  silver  buckle  at  the  bottom;  ample  silver  buckles  to 
fasten  the  shoes  with,  and  fine  yarn  stockings. 

“In  winter  shoes  gave  place  to  high  hoots,  reaching  to  the  knees  in  front  and 
cut  lower  behind  to  accommodate  the  limb. 

“When  he  adopted  pantaloons  with  great  reluctance  just  before  his  death  at  an 
advanced  age,  he  complained  of  the  feeling  so  ‘slawny’  flopping  about  the  ankles.” 


Dalston  of  Dalston  Hall 


The  pedigree  of  Kirkbride  is  not  complete  without  that  of  Dalston;  it  will  be 
only  briefly  sketched  here  to  show  the  connection  with  Kirkbride  and  Radcliffe. 

Dalston  was  a  barony  granted  to  Hugh,  or  Herbert,  de  Vaux,  one  of  the  Normans 
who  adventured  to  England  shortly  after  the  Conquest.  His  brother,  Robert,  was  given 
a  manor  in  the  barony  where  he  built  Dalston  Hall,  the  seat  of  his  descendants  for 
many  generations. 

Two  of  these,  both  named  John,  married  Radcliffes  (cf.  “Radcliffe”  Chapter  9)  of 
Radcliffe  Tower;  one  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Radcliffe,  the  other, 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Radcliffe. 

A  third  Sir  John  Dalston,  living  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  George  de  Kirkbride,  last  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kirkbride 
of  that  name.  George  was  the  elder  brother  of  John  of  the  Kirkbride  pedigree.  Sir 
John  was  the  father  of, 

Thomas  Dalston,  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Kirkbride,  whose  son, 

Sir  John  Dalston  was  the  father  of  Magdalen  who  married  Matthew  Kirkbride, 
of  whom  before. 
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Pedigree  of  Dudley 


The  patronymic  of  this  family  was  Sutton.  They  inherited  Dudley  Castle,  built 
by  the  Pownalls,  by  the  marriage  of  John  de  Sutton  with  Margery,  the  heiress  thereof, 
in  the  14th  century. 

Sixth  in  descent  from  him  was  Edmund,  Lord  Dudley,  who  married,  first,  Joyce, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  by  whom  he  had  Lord  Edward 
Dudley,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  But  by  a  second  marriage  with  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  eighth  Baron  Clifford,  see  pedigree  following,  he  had: 

Thomas  Dudley,  living  about  1500,  who,  by  Grace,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Lancelot  Threkeld,  was  father  of, 

Richard,  married  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Edmund  Sandford; 

Edmund,  the  latter’s  son  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Cuth- 
bert  Hutton  of  Hutton  John.  Edmund  was  living  in  1593  and  died  1614, 
leaving  no  less  than  twelve  children,  of  whom  Dorothy  married  Bernard 
Kirkbride. 
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SUNDIAL  ONCE  AT  PENNSBURY 


Made  of  lead,  it  belonged  to  John  Sotcher  and  was  inherited  by  his  Taylor 
descendants.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  widow  of  Victor  James  Smith  of  Alpine, 
Texas,  where  he  died  in  1956. 


The  Sotchers 

John  Sotcher  was  William  Penn’s  steward  at  his  Pennsylvania  Country  seat  of 
Pennsbury.  William  Penn  held  him  in  high  regard  and  entrusted  the  entire  estate, 
which  was  vast,  to  his  oversight.  His  housekeeper  at  Pennsbury  was  Mary  Lofty.  One 
of  the  early  romances  of  the  Quaker  colony  was  that  concerning  these  two  trusted 
servants  of  the  Proprietor.  John  Sotcher  and  Mary  Lofty  were  married  at  Pennsbury 
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just  before  Penn  returned  to  England,  and  William  Penn  was  present,  signing  their 
marriage  certificate.  It  is  the  only  marriage  which  Penn  is  known  to  have  attended 
in  Pennsylvania.  Laetitia  Penn  made  the  bride  a  present  of  a  chest  of  drawers  which 
cost  £7 !  It  might  be  of  interest  to  give  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  certificate : 


William  Penn 
Joseph  Shippen 
James  Logan 
Samuel  Jennings 

22  others 


Laetitia  Penn 
Joseph  Kirkbride 
Hannah  Penn 
Phineas  Pemberton 


William  Penn’s  oak  chest  and  a  cradle  once  in  Pennsbury,  came  to  the  Kirkbride 
family  through  the  Sotchers,  and  are  now  in  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
Philadelphia. 

John  Sotcher  and  Mary  Lofty  were  termed  by  Penn,  “Honest  John  and  Mary— 
loving  friends.”  They  stayed  at  Pennsbury  after  Penn  and  his  family  returned  to 
England  in  1701,  Penn  never  to  return.  There  the  Sotcher  children  were  born.  There 
the  Sotchers  kept  the  house  and  farm  land  in  order.  There  they  helped  entertain  the 
various  visiting  dignitaries,  for  among  the  distinguished  persons  who  came  to  Penns¬ 
bury  after  Penn  left  was  Lord  Cornbury,  Governor  of  New  York  in  June  1702.  The 
Governor  had  come  to  Burlington  to  proclaim  Queen  Anne.  James  Logan,  Penn’s 
secretary,  came  up  to  Pennsbury  at  the  time  to  receive  the  official  guest  and  had  sent 
up  much  wine  “as  could  be  got”  to  quench  their  thirst.  Lord  Cornbury  was  attended 
up  the  river  by  four  boats  beside  his  own  and  Governor  William  Penn’s  barge.  This 
entourage  arrived  at  Pennsbury  at  ten  in  the  morning  with  fifty  persons.  Wrote  Logan 
to  Penn  in  England,  “With  Mary  Sotcher’s  great  diligence  and  all  care  we  got  a  really 
handsome  country  entertainment,  which,  though  inferior  to  those  in  Philadelphia  for 
cost,  yet  for  decency  and  good  order  gave  no  less  satisfaction.” 

Pennsbury  Manor  was  not  very  profitable  as  a  farm,  and  John  Sotcher  could 
not  make  his  wages  out  of  it,  though  Logan  wrote  Penn  that  with  this  exception  the 
farm  “cleared  itself”. 

John  Sotcher  was  a  man  of  importance.  He  came  from  a  family  long  resident  in 
Sussex,  England;  in  1702  he  returned  to  England  to  receive  a  legacy  left  him  by  his 
brother,  £150,  which  was  equivalent  to  $7500  in  1950.  In  1708  he  left  Pennsbury  and 
bought  property  at  Bristol,  where  he  set  up  a  ferry  to  Burlington.  In  1722  he  was  a 
member  of  the  assembly.  He  died  1729. 

His  name  was  sometimes  written  (as  in  his  marriage  certificate),  Satcher.  It  is 
not  a  name  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  dictionaries  of  names.  One  may  suggest  that  it  is 
the  same  as  Thatcher. 

Mary  Lofty,  her  name  was  written  Loftis  in  her  marriage  certificate,  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  Lofty,  of  Bristol,  England.  Thomas  was  a  perse¬ 
cuted  Friend.  Besse  reported  of  him,  under  date  1681,  “Thomas  Lofty  an  ancient  man 
not  going  out  of  the  Meeting  at  Bristol  as  soon  as  they  bade  him.  Hellier  delivered  him 
to  the  boys  to  carry  to  Bridewell  (prison)  on  his  refusing  to  go  with  the  boys,  they 
grievously  abused  him  throwing  him  down  several  times  in  the  dirt.”  “Sufferings” 
(Vol.  I.  p.  57) 

Thomas  was  born  about  1620  and  was  buried  March  25,  1693  in  St.  James  Parish, 
Bristol.  His  wife,  Catherine,  was  buried  there  April  7,  1697.  They  had  five  children, 
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the  first  three  of  whom  died  young.  Their  son,  Thomas  Jr.,  was  a  merchant  tailor 
in  Bristol  and  had  descendants.  The  name  Loftis  is  derived  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  Yorkshire  which  gave  title  to  the  Viscounts  Loftus.  Mary  Loftis  may  have  been 
related  to  John  Loftis  registered  as  a  freeman  who  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from 
Liverpool  on  “The  Morning  Star”  November  20,  1683. 

Children  of  John  and  Mary  Lofty  Sotcher: 

I.  Hannah,  born  January  25,  1702,  married  1720,  Joseph  Kirkbride. 

II.  Mary,  born  September  18,  1704,  married,  1724,  Mahlon  Kirkbride. 

III.  Robert,  born  September  3,  1706,  married  Mercy,  daughter  of 
George  and  Mercy  Brown. 

IV.  Ann,  born  March  27,  1710,  married  Mark  Watson,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Rebecca  Watson,  of  Strawberry-How,  The  Falls. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Timothy  Taylor  family  that  a  sundial,  belonging  to  John 
Sotcher  at  Pennsbury,  was  handed  down  by  way  of  his  son-in-law  Mahlon  Kirkbride 
to  the  latter’s  namesake  Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylor,  see  chapter  4  and  illustration. 


Stacye 

of  Balli  field  Hall ,  Yorkshire  and  B  alii  field,  now  Trenton ,  New  Jersey 

Arms:  Azure  a  fesse  between  three  marlets  or,  charged  with  three  fleur  de  lis. 

Crest:  An  arm  erect  vested  azure,  holding  in  the  hand  a  fleur  de  lis  or. 

The  family  of  Stacye  was  seated  at  Ballifield  Hall,  parish  of  Handsworth,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  bordering  Derbyshire,  certainly  from  about  the  year  1330 
down  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Stacyes  do  not  appear  to  have  any  clear 
pedigree,  yet  they  succeeded  each  other  as  lords  of  Ballifield  for  century  after  century, 
enjoying  a  certain  local  prestige  as  manorial  lords,  but  never  aspiring  to  greatness. 
Just  such  families  as  the  Stacyes,  content  with  their  estate,  were  those  who  were  able 
to  hold  their  tenure  throughout  the  various  vicissitudes  of  English  history. 

While  the  records  of  the  Stacyes  at  Ballifield  do  not  go  back  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  they  were  seated  there 
long  before.  In  1252  a  cleric  of  the  name  of  Eustace  was  rector  of  Handsworth,  the 
Ballifield  parish  church.  This  name  of  Eustace  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
name  Stacye.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  a  certain  Eustacius,  called  Viscount  Eustacius, 
probably  Eustace  Count  of  Boulogne,  one  of  the  most  hated  Normans  whose  name  is 
given  on  the  Bayeaux  Tapestry,  appears  in  the  Doomsday  record,  and  he  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Furnival,  Lords  of  Hallamshire.  The  family  arms  of 
the  Eustaces,  those  of  Hallamshire  just  mentioned,  and  the  Stacye  arms  are  all  very 
similar.  There  is,  therefore,  some  foundation  for  the  statement  recorded  in  “Familiae 
Minorum  Gentium”  that  the  Ballifield  family  of  Stacye  held  that  estate  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

By  the  time  of  Edward  III,  the  Stacyes  are  recorded  at  Ballifield.  In  1366  John 
Stacye  de  Balifelde  and  John  de  Synderhill  were  witnesses  to  a  deed.  Synderhill  was 
part  of  the  Stacye  estate.  A  branch  of  the  Stacye  family  was  also  seated  at  Castle 
Bytham  in  Lincolnshire,  the  pedigree  of  which  family  is  given  in  Maddison’s  “Lincoln¬ 
shire  Pedigrees.”  Other  estates  of  the  Stacyes  were  Dore  House,  adjoining  Ballifield, 
Raynor  House  and  Owlerton  Manor. 

Without  repeating  what  has  already  been  published  in  “The  Ely  Revell  Stacye 
History,”  by  Daniel  B.  and  Warren  F.  Ely,  and  many  other  works,  we  will  begin  with 
the  great  grandfather  of  Mahlon,  John,  whose  son,  Thomas,  married  Ann  Booth, 
daughter  of  John  Booth  of  Barton  in  Cheshire.  As  this  family  has  an  ancient  and 
distinguished  pedigree,  and  as  it  is  quite  possible  Deborah  Booth,  who  married  John 
Towne,  was  a  member,  it  is  here  appended  to  this  chapter.  They  were  of  Royal  Descent. 

Thomas  and  Ann  Booth  Stacye  had  a  son,  John,  who  was,  in  turn,  the  father 
of  our  Mahlon.  Mahlon  Stacye,  called  of  Dore  House,  was  a  cadet  of  the  house  of 
Ballifield  and  inherited  this  part  of  the  family  estate.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  but, 
having  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  persecuted  sect  and 
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became  interested  in  the  New  Jersey  colony.  He  had  a  claim  against  the  estate  of 
Edward  Byllinge,  one  of  the  original  Quaker  purchasers  of  the  South  West  half  of 
the  province  from  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  Among  these  early  pro¬ 
prietors  were  two  groups  known  as  the  Yorkshire  and  the  London  companies  who  sent 
their  representatives  to  the  province  to  administer  the  laws  and  to  supervise  the  sale 
of  lands.  Among  these  commissioners  were  John  Kinsey  and  Robert  Stacye.  Mahlon 
Stacye  thus  acquired  from  Edward  Byllinge  a  great  tract  of  thousands  of  cares  of 
land,  lying  above  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  where  now  the  city  of  Trenton  is  located. 
His  estate  was  named  Ballifield  after  his  ancestral  manor,  while  the  township  was 
called  Chesterfield  after  the  estate  of  Thomas  Revell,  his  kinsman. 

While  still  in  England  Mahlon  Stacye  was  the  leader  of  a  large  following  of 
Quakers  in  his  neighborhood.  At  Ballifield  Hall  and  at  Dore  House  great  religious 
meetings  were  held. 

Mahlon  Stacye  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  Heath  Ely  of 
Mansfield,  Nottingham,  descended  from  the  Elys  of  Utterby  Manor,  Lincolnshire.  In 
the  year  1678  he,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  their  servants,  embarked  in  the  ship 
“Shield”  from  Hull,  Yorkshire  and  landed  in  November  of  the  same  year  near  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware.  Accompanying  them 
were  Thomas  and  John  Lambert  with  their  families  and  servants,  Godfrey  Hancock, 
his  wife,  children  and  servants,  Thomas  Potts,  his  wife  and  children,  Thomas  Revell 
with  his  family  and  several  others,  destined  to  become  founders  of  American  families. 

Mahlon  Stacye  as  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  West  Jersey,  was  naturally 
prominent  in  Colonial  affairs.  Lee  in  his  History  of  Trenton  states  that  Mahlon  Stacye 
field  nearly  every  office  of  public  trust  that  one  man  could  hold.  He  was  Commissioner 
1681-2,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  1682-1684-1685,  a  member  of  the  Council  1682- 
1683,  a  Justice  in  1685,  and  his  Majesty’s  Justice  at  Burlington  from  May  1695  to 
May  1701. 

Mahlon  Stacye  wrote  some  very  interesting  letters  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lionel 
Revell  in  England,  and  to  others,  describing  the  state  of  society  in  the  new  colony 
and  conditions  there,  which  have  been  preserved,  serving  as  valuable  sources  for  the 
history  of  those  times.  These  letters  are  published  in  the  “Ely  Revell  Stacye  History” 
by  Daniel  B.  and  Warren  F.  Ely. 

From  a  letter  of  his  grandson  Nathan  Beakes  to  his  kinsman,  John  Stacye  a 
subsequent  owner  of  Ballifield,  answering  certain  questions  concerning  the  Stacye 
family  in  America,  we  learn  the  names  of  Mahlon  Stacye’s  children  and  whom  they 
married.  This  letter  is  dated  December  7,  1763,  and  is  published  likewise  in  the 
above-mentioned  history. 

Mahlon  Stacye  died  1703.  His  will  is  dated  January  4,  1703  and  proved  April  24, 
1704;  Rebecca  Ely,  his  wife,  died  1711. 

Children  of  Mahlon  and  Rebecca  Ely  Stayce: 

I.  John,  died  at  Ballifield,  Yorkshire,  December  11,  1671. 

II.  Mahlon,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Bainbridge,  and  died  without 
issue. 

III.  Elizabeth,  married  Abel  Janney  of  Bucks  County. 

IV.  Sarah,  born  June  7,  1675  at  Dore  House,  married,  December  17, 
1702,  Joseph  Kirkbride  of  the  Falls,  of  whom  before.  She  died  1705. 

V.  Mary,  married  Reuben,  son  of  George  and  Eleanor  Pownall  of  Sole- 
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bury,  Pennsylvania,  and  brother  of  Abigail  Pownall  who  married 
William  Paxson,  no  issue. 

VI.  Ruth,  married  William  Beakes,  and  was  the  mother  of  Nathan  and 
Stacye  Beakes.  By  a  second  husband,  Samuel  Atkinson,  she  had  also 
children. 

VII.  Rebecca,  married  Joshua  Wright,  and  had  issue. 

Nathan  Beakes,  in  his  letter  writes,  “My  uncle  (Mahlon)  who  in  his  life  paid 
a  visit  to  thy  Father  (the  father  of  John  Stacye  of  Ballifield)  and  resided  some 
considerable  time  with  him  at  his  Seat  of  Ballifield,  at  whose  decease  the  Sir  Name 
of  Stacye  became  extinct  in  America;  but  to  show  the  veneration  had  for  his  name, 
divers  of  his  kindred  had  given  to  them  his  Sir  name  for  the  first  name  of  their  sons, 
some  are  Mahlon  and  some  are  Stacye,  which  was  keeping  up  his  name  in  the  best 
manner  they  were  capable  of—.” 

This  family  tradition  was  maintained  long  after  the  time  of  which  Nathan 
Beakes  wrote.  Joseph  Kirkbride  named  his  only  son  by  Sarah  Stacye,  Mahlon  Kirk- 
bride,  and  in  turn  his  daughter  who  married  Bernard  Taylor  named  a  son  of  hers, 
Mahlon  Taylor,  Timothy  Taylor  named  two  of  his  sons  Stacye  and  Mahlon,  and 
there  have  been  Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylors  even  up  to  the  present  day,  two  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Mahlon  Stacye. 


Clifford 


It  is  through  the  Cliffords  that  the  Kirkbrides  have  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
descent.  As  there  are  doubtless  many  descendants  who  would  be  interested  in  this,  it 
is  given  herewith. 

1.  The  first  recorded  ancestor  of  this  family  was  a  certain  Pontius,  who  was 
Prince  of  Ponz  in  Saintonge,  France;  he  was  a  nobleman  of  Gothic  race, 
benefactor  of  the  Abbey  of  Savigny  in  Saintonge  920.  Another 

4.  Pontius,  or  Ponz,  was  living  in  1079.  He  granted  a  church  to  the  Abbey  of 
Cormery  in  the  presence  of  his  sons,  Anselm,  Gamier,  and  Philip.  From 
Anselm  descended  the  lords  of  Ponz  in  Acquitaine,  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  families  in  France. 

5.  Richard  and  Osbert  fitz  Ponz,  two  of  his  younger  sons,  went  to  England. 
Richard  was  ancestor  of  the  Cliffords.  He  had  five  sons,  of  whom, 

6.  Richard  fitz  Ponz  died  1135.  By  his  wife,  Matilda  fitz  Walter,  he  had, 

7.  Walter  I  de  Clifford.  This  Walter  fitz  Ponz  was  governor  of  Llandovery 
Castle.  Upon  his  marriage  to  Margaret  de  Toni,  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Toni, 
who  brought  to  her  husband  the  Barony  of  Clifford,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Clifford.  Walter  and  Margaret  were  the  parents  of, 

1)  Walter  II 

2)  Rosamund  “The  Fair  Rosamund” 

Walter  I  died  1216. 

8.  Walter  II  de  Clifford,  feudal  baron  de  Clifford,  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire, 
died  1223,  buried  at  Dore  Abbey.  By  Alice,  daughter  of  Roger  de  Cundy 
of  Cawenby,  he  had, 

9.  Roger  I,  de  Clifford  of  Tenbury,  died  1232.  His  wife  was  Sybil,  daughter  of 
Robert  de  Ewyas,  descended  from  the  Saxon  King  Harold. 

10.  Sir  Roger  II,  de  Clifford,  who  died  1285  and  was  buried  at  Dore  Abbey,  was 
Justician  of  All  Wales.  He  married  a  Countess  of  Lauretania,  by  whom  he 
had, 

11.  Roger  III,  drowned  in  North  Wales  1282.  It  was  he  who  married,  1269,  the 
great  heiress  Isabella,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Vipont,  baron  of  Westmore¬ 
land.  See  “Vipont”  chapter  13. 

12.  Robert,  fifth  Lord  Clifford,  by  tenure,  1st  Baron  Clifford  of  Skipton  Castle, 
by  inheritance  from  his  mother,  became  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Robert  de  Vipont,  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  of  his  age.  He  married 
Maud  de  Clare,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Clare  by  Juliana  Fitz  Maurice,  de¬ 
scended  from  Richard  de  Clare,  one  of  the  Sureties  for  Magna  Carta,  as  well 
as  from  the  de  Lacys,  and  from  Alice,  daughter  of  Ranulph  de  Bayeux,  Earl 
of  Chester.  She  was  also  descended  from  Saher  de  Quincey,  another  Magna 
Charta  baron,  from  the  Counts  of  Vermandois,  King  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
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Charlemagne.  Robert  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  1314.  By 
Maud  de  Clare  he  had: 

1)  Robert,  his  heir 

2)  Idonea,  married  Henry  de  Percy,  2nd  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick  and 
ancestor  of  Elisabeth,  who  married  John,  Lord  Clifford,  of  whom  below. 

13.  Robert,  2nd  Baron  Clifford,  of  Skipton  Castle,  married  Isabel  de  Berkeley, 
daughter  of  Maurice  de  Berkeley  of  Berkeley  Castle,  by  Eva  La  Zouche. 

14.  Roger  III,  7th  feudal  lord  Clifford,  3rd  Baron  by  writ,  born  1333,  died  1369, 
married  Maud,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by 
Catherine  de  Mortimer. 

15.  Sir  John  de  Clifford,  K.G.,  slain  1422,  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
Hotspur,  Lord  Percy,  by  Elisabeth  de  Mortimer. 

16.  Thomas,  Lord  Clifford,  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacres, 
by  Philippa  Neville. 

17.  Maud  (Matilda)  de  Clifford,  married  Edmund  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley. 


Booth 


1.  Adam  de  Booth,  living  1275,  married  Sybil,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Brereton, 
by  Ada,  Princess  of  Scotland. 

2.  Thomas 

3.  John  I,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Barton. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  de  Booth,  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Thomas  Workesley. 

5.  John  II,  living  1404,  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Trafford. 

6.  Robert,  married  Douce,  daughter  and  coh.  Sir  William  Venables,  by  Jane 
Fitton. 

7.  Sir  William,  of  Dunham  Mascy,  died  1476,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Dutton  of  Dutton. 

8.  John  Booth  III,  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler  of  Bewsey. 

9.  John  IV,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Brereton1  of  Malpas  by 
Jane  Stanley,  daughter  and  coh.  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  descended  from  Sir  John  Stanley  by  Isabel,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Thomas  Latham,  which  marriage  brought  Latham  Castle  to  the 
Stanleys.2  They  were  Kings  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

10.  Oliver,  married  Elizabeth  Hatfield. 

11.  Anne,  married  Thomas  Stacye.  There  are  further  references  to  the  Booths 
and  Workesleys  under  “Bowker”  chapter  9. 

Arms  of  Booth:  Argent,  three  boars’  heads  erect  sable,  langued  gules. 

1.  For  Brereton,  see  under  Yardley. 

2.  The  Dungans  of  Bucks  County  were  also  descended  from  the  Lathams,  for  which  see  “Dun- 
gan  Clark  Latham  Ancestry,”  by  Alfred  R.  Justice. 
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One  of  the  most  romantic  heroines  of  Medieval  English  History  was  Rosamund 
Clifford,  daughter  of  Walter  1st.  She  was  born  1140  and  died  1176.  Her  beauty 
captivated  King  Henry  II  and  her  tragic  fate  won  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen,  who, 
for  many  centuries  preserved  her  legend.  By  Henry  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son, 
the  illustrious  William  Longuespee,  created  by  his  father  Earl  of  Salisbury.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine,  became  jealous  of  her,  but  unnatural 
that  the  Queen  should  have  chosen  the  strange  means,  attributed  to  her,  of  securing 
her  revenge.  There  are  various  legends  concerning  the  manner  of  the  fair  Rosamund’s 
death ;  one  that  the  Queen  poisoned  her,  another  that  she  stabbed  her  to  death,  but  the 
one  most  widely  believed,  is  that  Eleanor  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  labyrinth 
at  Godstow  from  which  she  was  unable  to  escape.  That  there  was  some  foundation 
for  the  latter  is  indicated  by  the  carving  on  her  tomb,  which  shows  a  labyrinth. 

On  her  coffin  was  engraved  the  famous  inscription: 

“Hie  jacet  in  tumolo  Rosamundi  non 
Rosamunda:  non  redolet  sed  olet 
quae  redolere  solet” 
which  may  be  rendered  in  English: 

Here  in  the  tomb  the  Rose 
smells  not  so  sweet  by  any  other  name 
Than  Rosamund.  —  Yet  in  our  thoughts 
The  beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  her  life 
will  outlast  slurs. 

Rosamund  had  many  descendants,  among  whom  were  the  Lewises  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Notes  for  the  Kirkbride  Family 


1.  See  “The  Ancestor,”  Vol.  3,  p.  78,  article  on  “Our  Oldest  Families.”  Burn  and 
Nicholson’s  History  of  Cumberland  gives  a  different  pedigree  than  the  one  below, 
for  the  early  generations,  but  hardly  worth  while  discussing  here. 

2.  F.  M.  R.  Holme. 

3.  Other  references  for  Kirkbride: 

Heralds  Visitations  of  Cumberland. 

“Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Papers,”  William  Jackson. 

“Kirkbride  Family  History,”  Sherman  A.  Kirkbride. 

*  Colonial  Families  of  Philadelphia,  Jordan,  p.  546,  where  a  full  account  of  the 
family  in  America  is  given. 

“Genealogy  of  the  Lloyd,  Pemberton,  Hutchinson  and  Kirkbride  Families,” 
Townsend  Ward. 

“The  Quaker,  a  Study  in  Costume,”  Amelia  Mott  Gummere. 

History  of  Bucks  Co.,  Davis,  Vol.  III. 

4.  See,  “The  Courtship  of  Israel  Pemberton  and  Sarah  Kirkbride”  by  Theo.  Thayer, 
published  in  1943.  Israel  was  called  “King  of  the  Quakers.” 
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Chapter  9 


BURROUGHS  -  BOWKER  -  RADCLIFFE 

Burroughs 

of  Salem ,  Massachusetts ,  Newtown ,  Long  Island , 
Ewing ,  New  Jersey  and  Makefield ,  Pennsylvania 

Arms:  Gules,  the  stump  of  a  laurel  tree  eradicated  and  sprouted  ppr. 
Crest:  A  Lion  passant  gules. 

Motto:  Audaces  fortuna  juvat— Fortune  favors  the  Brave. 


HE  ABOVE  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  several  families  of  the  name  of 
Burroughs  in  England.  These  arms  were  also  used  on  tombstones  and 
otherwise  by  the  family  of  John  Burroughs  of  Salem  and  Newtown, 
Long  Island,  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  been  used 
by  the  New  England  family  of  Burroughs  ever  since. 

John  Burroughs  of  Makefield  used  the  crest  of  a  lion  rampant,  or 
passant,  as  a  seal  in  1762.  An  impression  of  this  on  a  deed  is  preserved  (cf.  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  IV,  1917,  pp.  546  and  549).  Joseph 
Burroughs,  his  brother,  used  a  similar  seal  on  a  deed  of  1762.  Both  were  doubtless 
impressions  of  a  signet,  and  show  how  the  custom,  rare  among  Quakers,  of  using 
family  crests  as  seals,  prevailed  among  Colonial  families  at  that  time. 

The  name  Burroughs  is  the  same  as  Burrough,  the  letter  s  being  a  late  addition, 
and  is  derived  from  Burgh.  According  to  “The  Complete  Peerage,”  Vol.  Ill,  Appendix, 
the  Burroughs  are  descended  from  the  historic  family  of  de  Burgh  (cf.  Pedigree  of 
Carr  under  “Stackhouse,”  this  history). 


1.  John  Burroughs  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  and  of  Newtown,  Long  Island,  the 
first  ancestor  of  this  family,  was  born  in  England  in  1612.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Puritan  settlers  of  Salem,  the  town  which  became  so  famous  for  its  witch- 
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craft,  living  there  in  1637.  He  removed,  however,  to  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
where  he  was  a  patentee  of  that  place.  He  died  August  1673,  aged  sixty-one. 

By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Reed— the  name  of  his  first  wife  is  not 
known— he  had, 

2.  John  Burroughs  II,  who  was  the  only  son  of  the  immigrant  John  Burroughs 
by  his  second  wife,  and  was  born  at  Newtown,  Long  Island  in  1665.  He  died 
there  in  1699.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lambert  Woodward,  he  had, 

3.  John  Burroughs  III,  who  was  born  at  Newtown,  Long  Island  in  1684.  He 
came  to  Ewing  township,  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  reared  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  died  there  in  1772,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  He 
was  sheriff  of  Hunterdon  County  in  1725,  and  prominent  in  local  affairs  in 
many  other  respects. 

He  married  Mary  Jennings  and  had,  among  others: 

I.  John,  of  whom  follows, 

II.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Samuel  Baker,  son  of  Samuel  and  Rachel 
Baker  (cf.  “Baker,”  following). 

4.  John  Burroughs  IV,  of  Upper  Makefield,  fourth  of  the  name,  was  born  about 
1718.  In  his  will,  dated  1800,  he  states  he  was  nearly  eighty-two.  He  removed 
in  1746  from  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey  to  Upper  Makefield,  Bucks 
County,  upon  his  marriage  to  Lydia  Baker,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rachel 
Warder  Baker,  sister  of  Samuel  who  married  Elizabeth  Burroughs  (above). 
He  and  Lydia  built  for  themselves  a  homestead  which  is  still  standing  a  mile 
above  Washington  Crossing  on  the  Wrightstown  Road.  The  property  adjoins 
“Longmeadow  Farm,”  the  homestead  of  David  Barton  Taylor  (see  “The 
Taylor  Homesteads,”  Chapter  5).  The  house  of  local  stone  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  style  1750-1800.  There  is  a  little 
stream  in  front  of  the  property  which  empties  into  Hough’s  Creek. 

In  his  will,  dated  May  9,  1800,  probated  December  8,  1806  (he  was  thus 
eighty-eight  when  he  died),  with  a  codicil  dated  January  15,  1804,  he  men¬ 
tions  the  following  children: 

I.  Hannah,  born  December  11,  1746,  married .  Thornton. 

II.  Mary,  born  May  1749,  married  .  Harvey.  She  is  called  Mar¬ 

garet  in  her  father’s  will,  Mary  in  the  birth  records. 

III.  Elizabeth,  born  May  27,  1751,  married,  1772,  Benjamin  Taylor  of 
Taylorsville,  of  whom  previously.  She  died  January  14,  1811. 

IV.  John,  born  November  23,  1753. 

V.  Rachel,  born  January  3,  1757,  married .  Beatty. 

VI.  Samuel,  born  April  23,  1759,  called  his  eldest  son  in  his  father’s  will, 
although  his  brother,  John,  also  is  mentioned. 

VII.  Sarah,  born  March  25,  1761,  married  James  Buckman,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Jane  Briggs  Buckman. 

VIII.  Henry,  born  April  21,  1765. 

IX.  Esther,  born  March  25,  1767,  married  Joseph  Fell. 


Bowker 

of  Bowker  Hall,  Manchester  and  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


The  history  of  the  Bowker  family,  before  the  eighteenth  century,  has  never  been 
studied.  But  there  is  no  doubt  where  they  came  from.  The  Bowkers  were  living  in 
Manchester,  where  Henry,  in  1632,  married  Mary  Radcliffe  in  the  shadows  of  the 
tombs  of  her  ancestors  for  several  generations;  they  had  property  also  in  the  manor 
of  Pendleton  in  the  Honour  (i.e.,  the  barony)  of  Clitheroe  in  Lancashire;  in  both 
places  they  held  their  estates  of  the  Radcliffes  of  Radcliffe.  The  court  rolls  of  the 
manors  around  Manchester,  and  the  registers  of  the  city,  are  full  of  Bowker  names. 

But  this  unusual  name,  itself,  regardless  of  records,  suggests  considerable  an¬ 
tiquity.  Bowker  may  be  a  craft  name:  “Bowk”  is  an  obsolete  old  English  word  for  a 
wooden  bucket;  it  is  also  an  obsolete  word  for  the  hub  of  a  wheel;  so  that  a  bowker 
might  be  a  bucket  maker  or  a  wheelwright.  But  the  Oxford  Dictionary  also  gives 
bowker  as  a  bleacher. 

Probably  none  of  these  is  the  origin  of  the  patronymic. 

Bowker  in  many  cases  was  written  Booker.  The  historian  of  Manchester  spelled 
his  name  that  way.  Authorities  on  nomenclature1  state  it  is  the  same  as  bursar,  and 
comes  from  the  Latin  Bursa,  a  purse;  hence  a  bowker  was  a  treasurer.  This  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  connection  with  the  claim  of  one  branch  of  the  family  that  the  name  was  orig¬ 
inally  Bourchier,  pronounced  “bowcher,”  the  name  of  an  historic  family  in  Essex. 

Ivan  Mitford-Barbeton  published  a  book  in  1952  entitled  “The  Bowkers  of 
Tharfield.”2  This  is  a  wealthy  and  prominent  South  African  family,  descended  from 
a  Thomas  Bowker,  born  in  England,  1635,  who  handed  down  to  his  posterity  the  claim 
that  he  was  the  lineal  heir  to  the  Bourchiers,  Lords  Berners.  He  possessed  seals  en¬ 
graved  with  the  Bouchier  arms:  Argent,  a  cross  engrailed  gules  between  four  water 
buckets  sable. 

The  author  of  this  family  history  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  his  noble  claim, 
for  it  was  evidently  fantastic,  nor  does  he  substantiate  it  with  any  pedigree  before 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  traces  the  Bowkers  of  Tharfield  back  to  Lancashire 
where,  he  admits,  they  were  prosperous  yeomanry. 
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Now  the  founder  of  the  noble  Essex  family  was  a  Sir  John  le  Burser  (sic)  a 
Justice  of  the  Kings  Bench  under  Kings  Edward  II  and  III  (i.e.  early  14th  century), 
who  married  the  heiress  of  Stanstead  where  his  descendants  were  seated  for  many 
generations.  The  name  came  to  be  spelled  in  grandiose  fashion,  “Bourchier.”  His 
grandson,  William,  was  created  Earl  of  Eu  (pronounced  “eye”),  and  another  William 
married  into  the  royal  family,  raising  his  family  to  one  of  the  foremost  in  England. 
Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex  about  1400,  had  seven  sons;  therefore,  henceforth 
there  were  many  branches,  one  of  which  were  Lords  Berners  as  before  mentioned. 

Whether  or  not  the  Bowkers  of  Lancashire  were  descended  from  the  Bursers  of 
Essex,  the  question  is  interesting. 

Their  arms  are  totally  different.  The  following  is  the  confirmation  of  the  arms 
and  crest  of  Francis  Bowker  of  Moston,  Lancashire,  granted  by  Gilbert  Dethick, 
Garter  King-at-arms,  January  10,  1574,  wherein  it  is  stated  that,  “Francis  Bowker  is 
of  a  noble  family,  but  now  living  in  Spain  and  is  entitled  to  Quarterly  1st  and  4th 
argent  on  a  fesse  engrailed  gules,  a  cross  or,  between  three  testes  (horned  stag’s 
heads)  gules  erased  sable,  armed  and  tongued  gules,  2nd  and  3rd  argent,  a  chief 
gules.  Crest,  St.  Catherine,  crowned  with  a  diadem  and  holding  a  spear.”3 

Of  Francis  later.  That  he  is  here  called  a  nobleman  was  for  Spanish  consumption, 
as  the  equivalent  for  “gentleman”  was  “nobleman”  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Henry  Bowker,  the  Quaker,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania,  was  of  the  Moston  family. 
While,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  never  used  a  coat  of  arms,  he  probably  was  entitled  to 
those  above  described. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  Bowkers  in  Lancashire,  so  far  discovered,  is  that  of 
Thomas  le  Bowker  of  Bowkerleigh,  note  the  name,  who  held  a  messuage  (i.e.  a  man¬ 
sion  house  and  land)  in  the  parish  of  Moston,  1418,  the  lords  of  the  manor  being  the 
Radcliffes  of  Manchester,  of  whom  later.  Moston  was,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
outside  of  Manchester;  it  is  now  in  the  city  limits.  Here,  still  standing,  is  Bowker 
Hall,4  and  there  is  also  a  park  called  Bowker  Hall  Clough.  It  is  interesting  to  Bucks 
Countians  that  the  Houghs,  the  Booths  and  the  Clowes  were  of  the  same  parish.  Hough 
Hall  is  illustrated  in  the  Victorian  History  of  Lancashire,  Vol.  IV,  p.  269.  At  Salford, 
four  miles  from  Manchester,  there  was  Booth  Hall,  built  by  Humphrey  and  Anne 
Hough  Booth.  Barton,  the  lordship  held  by  the  Booths  (see  Booth,  this  history  chapter 
8)  is  not  further  away.  Besides  Bowker  Hall,  there  is  a  place  called  Bowker’s  Green 
in  Aughton,  hundred  of  West  Darby  near  Manchester. 

From  Thomas  le  Bowker  of  1418  there  seem  to  be  no  records  of  the  Bowkers  of 
Moston  until  1547  when  Oliver  Bowker  acquired  from  the  Radcliffes  some  additional 
property  in  Moston.  Oliver  died  1565. 

Edward  Bowker  was  his  son  and  heir.  Edward  in  1567  purchased  from  his  cousin, 
George  Bowker,  a  messuage  and  land  in  Pendleton.  He  died  March  1566,  leaving 
a  son, 

Geoffrey,  born  1568,  who  had  a  son,  Geoffrey,  who  continued  the  line  at  Bowker 
Hall  for  several  generations  more.  Geoffrey  was  a  name  frequent  in  the  Moston  family. 
In  1569  an  earlier  Geoffrey  and  his  brother,  John,  were  land  holders  in  Reddish, 
another  parish  in  Manchester.  Another  John  became  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town; 
he  was  constable  of  Manchester,  1621. 

Concerning  Francis  who  went  to  Spain,  he  was  probably  the  same  who  married 
one  of  the  daughters  and  heiresses  of  John  Gilliam  of  Newton  in  Manchester  (died 
1596)  and  died  1620. 
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There  are  numerous  families  of  Bowker  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Manchester 
and  adjoining  parishes,  but  it  is  going  too  far  afield  to  notice  them  all,  for  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  that  branch  of  the  Moston  family  which  used  the  name  of  George. 

1.  The  first  George  we  meet  with  in  the  records  of  Manchester5  was  the  cousin 
of  Edward  before  mentioned.  To  be  Edward’s  first  cousin  he  must  have  been 
the  son  of  a  brother  of  Oliver,  Edward,  which  name  continued  in  both 
branches  of  the  family.  George  was  living  1561,  1567  and  1587. 

2.  George  of  Moston  in  the  next  generation  was  the  father  of:6 

I.  George,  baptized  April  7,  1616. 

II.  Edward,  baptized  December  7,  1618. 

III.  Valentine,  baptized  March  6,  1620. 

IV.  Ralph,  baptized  December  2,  1621. 

2.  Henry  Bowker,  the  father  of  Henry  who  went  to  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
about  1600-1610.  He  married  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1632, 7  Mary  Radcliffe,  of  the  Radcliffes  of  that  city  who  for  gen¬ 
erations  were  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  same  cathedral.  Their  children  were: 

I.  George,  baptized  November  25,  1632,  died  April  1,  1634. 

II.  Henry,  of  whom  follows. 

III.  Mary. 

IV.  Alice. 

V.  Samuel,  died  May  26,  1648. 

Mary  Radcliffe  Bowker  died  August  12,  1645.  Henry  may  have  married  a 
second  time,  for  the  births  of  the  following  children  are  recorded: 

VI.  Ann,  1646. 

VII.  Jane,  baptized  April  1,  1649. 

VIII.  Samuel,  baptized  March  17,  1650. 

3.  Henry  Bowker,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary,  was  born  1634,  baptized  March  1. 
He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  and  married,  October  6,  1667  at  Hardshaw 
Meeting,  Margaret  Hardiman  (her  name  is  sometimes  written  Hardman) 
of  Aspull,  Lancashire.  Aspull  is  a  parish  near  Manchester.  She  died  August 
5,  1688  after  coming  to  Pennsylvania;  and  on  October  13,  1692  Henry  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Holden,  daughter  of  Robert  Holden  and  widow  first  of  Edward 
Rosthorne  of  Rossendale,  and  second  of  James  Radcliffe  of  Wrightstown, 
Bucks  County  (see  Radcliffe).  In  the  marriage  record  of  Hardshaw,  Henry 
is  called  Newton,  Lancashire,  but  in  his  certificate  of  removal  he  is 
styled  of  Walton.  Newton  is  a  parish  in  Manchester  referred  to  above,  and 
Walton  is  close  by.  The  Hardmans  were  from  Burnley  whence  came  the 
Pearsons  and  some  other  families  who  settled  in  Bucks  County. 

In  1684  Henry  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  with  his  family  of  wife,  six  children  and 
ten  “servants,”  among  whom  was  his  nephew,  Thomas  Canby  of  Thorne,  Yorkshire, 
destined  to  become  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  Bucks 
County,  and  Deborah  Booth  who  eventually  married  John  Towne.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  servants  who  accompanied  well-to-do  immigrants  were  often  persons 
of  as  good  background  as  their  masters,  but  too  poor  to  pay  their  way  over;  hence 
were  indentured  for  a  term  of  years  until  they  paid  off  their  debt;  they  were  then 
given  some  land  and  set  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

Henry  Bowker  is  an  important  ancestor,  as  it  was  on  his  tract  of  land  that  old 
Taylorsville  was  developed,  and  partly  through  inheritance  from  him  the  prosperity 
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of  the  Taylors  of  this  place  was  due.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  settlers 
of  Bucks  County;  he  must  have  been  to  bring  over  with  him  such  a  retinue  as  seven¬ 
teen  persons.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  purchased  550  acres  in  Makefield 
township  along  the  Delaware,  and  established  a  ferry,  called  until  1774,  Bakers  Ferry, 
then  McConkeys.8 


In  this  country  Henry  spelled  his  name  both  Boker  and  Boaker.  But  evidently 
on  account  of  persistent  mistakes  by  others  his  children  called  themselves  Baker,  and 
the  family  name  has  been  Baker  ever  since. 

Henry  Baker  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  Bucks  County;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  1685  until  his  death  in  1701. 

Children  of  Henry  by  Margaret  Hardman: 

I.  Rachel,  married  Job  Bunting. 

II.  Nathan,  died  young. 

III.  Sarah,  married  Stephen  Wilson  and  Isaac  Milner. 

IV.  Rebecca,  married  John  Wickford  of  New  Jersey. 

V.  Samuel,  of  whom  follows. 

VI.  Phoebe,  married  1st  Edward  Radcliffe,  son  of  James  and  Mary;  he 
was  her  stepbrother.  She  was  the  mother  of  Phoebe  Radcliffe  who 
married  Jacob  Cadwallader. 

VII.  Hester,  born  August  28,  1680.  She  married  1st,  1700,  Thomas  Yard- 
ley,  son  of  William  and  Jane  Heath  Yardley,  who  d.s.p.;  2nd,  William 
Brown  of  East  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  son  of  James  and 
Honour  Clayton  Brown.  By  this  marriage  she  was  the  ancestress  of 
Phoebe  Brown  whose  granddaughter,  Phoebe  Passmore,  married 
Enoch  Mortimer  Bye,  3rd,  in  1711  she  married  Richard  Hough,  son 
of  Richard  and  Margery  Clows  Hough. 

VIII.  Nathan,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Collet. 

IX.  Henry. 

By  Mary  Radcliffe  he  had, 

X.  Margaret,  married  William  Atkinson,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane 
Atkinson. 

2.  Samuel  Baker,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Hardman  Baker,  was  born 
at  West  Derby,  England,  October  1,  1676.  He  increased  the  property  of  his 
father  by  purchasing  in  1722  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  acres  of  the  manor 
of  Highlands,  north  of  his  other  tract.  He  was  also  active  in  public  life  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  1710-1711.  He  married  at  Falls 
Meeting  in  Pennsylvania,  November  4,  1703,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Willoughby 
Warder,  Sr.,9  of  whom  later.  They  had  the  following  children: 

I.  Ann  Mary,  married  Charles  Biles,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Lang- 
horne  Biles. 

II.  Samuel  II,  married  Elizabeth  Burroughs,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Burroughs  of  Upper  Makefield,  and  had  Samuel  III,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Head,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Head  of  Philadelphia, 
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whose  granddaughter,  Margaret  Head  Baker  married  Samuel  Buell 
Taylor.  His  family  is  thoroughly  treated  in  Mary  S.  Taylor’s  “An¬ 
nals.”  Another  granddaughter,  Margaret  Baker,  married  Thomas 
Betts  of  Upper  Makefield  and  had  numerous  descendants. 

III.  Henry,  married  Mary  Burroughs  daughter  of  John  and  Phoebe  Bur¬ 
roughs  of  Ewing,  N.  J. 

IV.  Nathan,  died  young. 

V.  Lydia,  born  August  5,  1724,  married  John  Burroughs  and  was  the 
mother  of  Elizabeth  who  married  Benjamin  Taylor,  q.v. 

VI.  Sarah,  married  Abel  Janney,  son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Biles  Janney, 
and  removed  to  Virginia. 

VII.  Margaret,  married  Tomlinson. 

VIII.  John,  died  in  Philadelphia  1759. 

IX.  Nathan,  removed  to  Maryland. 

X.  Joseph,  married  Esther  Head,  daughter  of  John  Head,  Jr. 

XI.  Benjamin,  unmarried. 

Under  the  heading  “The  Taylor  Homesteads”  chapter  5  a  description  and  history 
of  the  Baker  homestead  is  given. 


Radcliffe 

of  Radcliffe  Tower,  of  Rossendale, 
of  Manchester,  Lancashire,  and  of  Wrightstown,  Pennsylvania 

Arms:  Argent,  two  bendlets  engrailed  sable. 

Crest:  A  bull’s  head  erased  sable,  ducally  gorged  and  lined  or. 


James  Radcliffe  of  Wrightstown  is  an  example  of  those  Quaker  settlers  of  Bucks 
County  who,  like  the  Kirkbrides  and  the  Yardleys,  belonged  to  the  gentility  of  Eng¬ 
land;  for  James  came  directly  from  Musbury,  his  ancestral  property  in  Lancashire, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  Radcliffes  for  centuries. 

When  Henry  Bowker  married  Mary  Radcliffe  in  Manchester  Cathedral,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Lords  of  Ordsall  Hall  who  for  centuries  had  been  buried 
in  the  choir. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  history  about  these  two  branches  of  the  same 
family.  The  name  is  famous,  not  only  for  the  social  and  political  prominence  of  many 
who  bore  it,  but  also  for  the  celebrated  scholars  and  scientists.  It  was  a  prolific  family 
from  the  first,  with  many  branches  and  an  equal  number  of  pedigrees  which  do  not 
always  agree  with  each  other.  It  is  possible  in  this  present  volume  only  to  give  the 
descent  of  those  Radcliffes  which  is  pertinent  to  our  study. 

I.  The  Radcliffes  of  Radcliffe  Tower 

Radcliffe  is  a  parish  near  the  centre  of  Lancashire,  in  Clitheroe.  The  history  of 
the  lordship  goes  back  to  the  Conquest,  but  the  patronymic  begins  when  a  certain 
Nicholas  de  Rougemont,  younger  son  of, 

1.  Gilbert  de  Lancaster,  living  about  1150,  inherited  the  manor  of  Radcliffe  and 
adopted  its  name. 

2.  Nicholas  de  Radcliffe  married  a  Booth  (cf.  “Booth,”  this  history)  and  had 
a  son, 

3.  William  who  established  the  prosperity  of  his  family  by  marrying  Cecilia  de 
Montbegon,  heiress  of  Kirkland. 

Jumping  two  generations,  we  come  to, 
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6.  Richard  I,  called  “the  Old,”  of  Radcliffe  Tower,  who  died  1302.  By  his  wife, 
Alice  de  Prestwich,  he  had  William,  his  heir,  and  Robert,  whose  daughter, 
Agnes,  married  Sir  John  Dalston  (cf.  “Dalston”). 

7.  William  was  the  father  of, 

8.  Richard,  “the  Younger,”  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  and 
died  1346.  He  was  seneschal  of  Blackburn  Forest  and  forester  of  Pendleton 
in  Rossendale;  held  property  there  and  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Moston  in 
Manchester  parish.  He  had  three  sons,  each  an  ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the 
family,  and  a  daughter: 

I.  William,  his  heir. 

II.  Robert. 

III.  John,  of  Ordsall,  of  whom  presently. 

IV.  Eleanor,  who  married  John  Dalston. 

9.  William,  who  continued  the  line  at  Radcliffe  Tower,  was  the  father  of, 

10.  Richard,  third  of  the  name,  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  who  married 
twice:  1st  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Leycester,  Lord  of  Tabley,  2nd  Sybil,  or 
Isabel,  de  Clitheroe,  heiress  of  Winmarleigh.  It  is  said  he  abducted  this  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Thomas,  of  Winmarleigh.  His  descendants  held  prop¬ 
erty  in  Pendleton,  Marsden  and  other  places  in  Rossendale.  He  had,  besides 
Thomas,  two  other  sons,  William,  his  heir,  and  James,  whose  descendant,  a 
century  later,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  eventually  inherited  the  manor  and 
castle  of  Radcliffe. 

11.  William,  was  the  father  of, 

12.  James,  second  of  the  name  who  rebuilt  the  Tower.  He  died  1409.  His  son, 

13.  Richard,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire.  He  died  1442. 

14.  James,  his  son,  appears  to  have  been  an  heir  of  Emma  de  Moston,  although 
the  Radcliffes  already  held  a  manor  in  that  parish.  He  also  held  a  park  in 
Musbury.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Richard,  of  whom  presently. 

15.  John,  died  1485.  His  three  sons,  Richard,  John  and  Roger,  all  died  without 
issue,  when  the  estates,  including  Moston,  reverted  to  Robert  Radcliffe,  first 
Earl  of  Essex,  a  descendant  of  James,  above.  When  Oliver  Bowker  acquired 
certain  properties  in  Moston,  1547,  this  Robert,  with  his  kinsman,  William 
of  Ordsall,  of  whom  later,  released  his  claim  to  them. 

15.  Richard,  son  of  James,  inherited  Musbury  Park.  He  died  1477.  In  the  direct 
line  of  inheritance  were, 

16.  Richard,  who  died  1500, 

17.  Thomas,  who  died  1521,  and 

18.  Thomas,  who  died  1561.  But  some  younger  son,  who  is  not  listed  in  the 
published  pedigrees,  must  have  inherited  the  estate  called  Chapel  Hill,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Musbury  Park,  which  was  the  freehold  property  of  James  Radcliffe,  the 
Quaker.  There  was  probably  a  Richard,  brother  of  Thomas,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  James,  for  James  called  his  eldest  son,  Richard. 

II.  The  Radcliffes  of  Ordsall 

Ordsall  is  a  property  in  the  parish  of  Manchester.  Two  illustrations  of  it  are 
given  in  The  Victorian  History  of  Lancashire,  Vol.  IV,  under  “Manchester.”  The 
founder  of  this  branch  of  the  Radcliffes  was, 
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9.  Sir  John,  son  of  Richard,  the  younger.  He  held  property  also  in  Moston.  Sir 
John  distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Calais,  1346,  and  died  1354. 

10.  Richard,  and 

11.  John,  continued  at  Ordsall. 

12.  Sir  Alexander  I  was  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Lancaster;  that  is,  representa¬ 
tive  in  Parliament.  He  was  succeeded,  1548,  by, 

13.  William,  who  died  1568,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Manchester  Cathe¬ 
dral  where  his  forefathers  had  also  been  buried.  It  was  this  William  who 
joined  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  quit  claiming  land  in  Moston  to  Oliver 
Bowker,  who  may  have  been  in  some  way  related  to  him. 

14.  Sir  John,  his  son,  was,  like  his  grandfather,  Knight  of  the  Shire.  He  died 
January  19,  1589.  By  his  wife,  Anne,  he  had: 

I.  Alexander,  his  heir  who  married  a  stepdaughter  of  Robert  Radcliffe, 
3rd,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  had  four  sons:  John,  Alexander,  Humphrey, 
Charles,  and  Robert. 

II.  William. 

III.  John,  of  Moston. 

IV.  Margaret. 

V.  Jane. 

VI.  Anne. 

15.  To  John,  his  youngest  son,  Sir  John  bequeathed  land  in  Moston.  It  was  he 
who  sold  Holingee  Manor  to  Randall  Blackshaw  1611. 1 

James  Radcliffe  of  Chapel  Hill,  Musberry  in  Rossendale,  was  the  son  of  James 
and  Alice  Radcliffe.  He  was  probably  the  elder  brother  of  John,  who  was  born  1657. 
He  married,  June  1,  1673,  Mary  Holden,  daughter  of  Robert  and  widow  of  Edward 
Rosthorne,  at  her  own  house.  Holden  was  an  old  estate  in  Rossendale2  since  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  which  gave  its  name  to  the  family.  James  became  a  Quaker,  was  a 
minister,  several  times  imprisoned  for  his  faith.  He  and  Mary  emigrated  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1685;  his  certificate,  dated  June  18  of  that  year,  stated  he  was  of  Musbury. 
In  1686  he  settled  in  Wrightstown,  Bucks  County,  near  John  Chapman,  and  continued 
his  ministry,  and  died  a  highly  venerated  man.  An  account  of  him  was  published  in 
“The  Friend,”  Vol.  27,  1854,  p.  213. 

His  widow  married,  October  13,  1692,  Henry  Bowker,  as  has  been  stated. 

Children  of  James  and  Mary  Holden  Radcliffe: 

I.  Richard,  born  June  8,  1675.  He  married  Martha  Stapler,  daughter 
of  Stephen. 

II.  Edward,  born  October  14,  1678,  married  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Henry 
Bowker,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Phoebe  Radcliffe,  who  married 
Jacob  Cadwallader  (for  whom  see  “Cadwallader,”  this  history). 

III.  Rachel,  married  William  Hayhurst. 

IV.  Rebecca,  married  John  Hall,  of  Bristol. 

1.  Holingee  Manor  was  the  ancient  demesne-house  of  Mobberley.  For  Randall  Blackshaw  see 
chapter  15.  Descent  of  William  Henry  Gillam  Jr. 


Notes  for  Bowker 


1.  Ewen,  “History  of  Surnames  in  the  British  Isles,”  Harrison,  “Surnames  of  the 
United  Kingdom,”  Ferguson,  “Surnames  as  a  Science.” 

2.  Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford,  England. 

3.  Records  of  the  College  of  Arm,  London.  The  second  and  third  quarterings  of  these 
arms  are  for  Workesley  of  Workesley,  Lancashire.  A  full  pedigree  of  this  family 
is  given  in  Berry  “County  Genealogies”  of  Hampshire  p.  134.  The  family  was 
descended  from  Sir  Elias  de  Workesley  a  Crusader  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
Circa  1100.  An  ancestor  of  Francis  Bowker  must  have  married  into  this  family. 

4.  Victoria  History  of  Lancashire,  Vol.  IV,  p.  268. 

5.  Court  Leet  Rolls  of  Manchester. 

6.  Victoria  History,  Vol.  IV. 

7.  Registers  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester,  Lancashire  Par.  Reg.  Sec., 
Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  306. 

8.  His  land  is  later  referred  to  in  Chapter  5,  “The  Taylor  Homesteads”;  cf.  “Early 
History  of  Washington  Crossing”  by  Warren  S.  Ely  in  the  Bucks  County  His¬ 
torical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  V,  pp.  376  et  seq;  also  Mary  S.  Taylor’s  “An¬ 
nals,”  pp.  211  and  297,  also  Miles  White,  “Henry  Baker  and  Some  of  His 
Descendants.” 

9.  The  Warder  family.  In  the  Sunday  issue  of  “The  North  American,”  December  29, 
1912,  there  is  a  long  article  on  the  Warders  of  Philadelphia  by  the  genealogist 
Frank  Willing  Leach,  with  numerous  illustrations.  It  does  not  go  deeply  into  the 
English  background,  but  gives  the  evidence  about  the  first  immigrants,  Willoughby, 
John  and  Solomon,  and  a  full  account  of  their  descendants. 

The  name  Warder  is  the  same  as  Wardour.  There  was  a  castle  of  that  name 
in  Wiltshire,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  published  pedigree  of  the  family.  Willoughby 
Warder  came  from  a  family  of  gentility  in  Ipswich;  he  was  a  witness  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Richard  Warder  of  Chichester,  Sussex,  perhaps  his  brother,  to  Ann  Lee 
of  Guilford,  Surrey  1672.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Warder  who  had  removed 
to  Nunwell  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  married,  possibly  a  Willoughby,  hence  the 
name  of  his  son. 

William  had  three  sons,  William,  Willoughby,  Jr.  and  John.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  believe  that  Willoughby  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  John  and  Solomon, 
came  over  on  “The  Canterbury”  with  William  Penn  in  1699.  “The  Canterbury” 
sailed  from  Cowes  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  September  9,  1699,  and  arrived  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  December  1st. 

Willoughby  married  twice;  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  is  not  known,  but  all 
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of  his  children  were  by  her.  He  married,  second,  Mary  Gibbs,  widow  of  John 
Howell  of  London. 

William  Warder  m.  a  Willoughby 
William  Willoughby  John 

l 

John  Willoughby,  Jr.  Solomon 


References  for  Radcliffe 

1.  The  following  pedigree  is  derived  from: 

Whitaker’s  “History  of  the  Honour  of  Whalley,”  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  Radcliffes. 

The  Victoria  History  of  Lancashire,  Vol.  IV. 

The  Visitation  of  Lancashire,  1613. 

Thomas  Newbigging,  “History  of  Rossendale.” 

2.  The  pedigree  of  Holden  is  given  in  Dugdale’s  “Visitation  of  Lancashire.”  Arms: 
sable,  a  fesse  between  two  chevronels  ermine,  between  the  upper  chevron  and  the 
fesse  a  cup  argent. 


Chapter  10 


FIELD  -  BETTS 

Field 

of  Sower  by,  England ,  Flushing ,  Long  Island  and  Middletown,  Pennsylvania 

Arms:  Sable,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  garbs  argent. 

Crest:  Issuing  out  of  clouds  ppr.  an  arm,  fessways,  habited  gules,  and  bearing  in 
the  hand  an  armillary  sphere  or. 

Motto:  Sans  Dieu  Rien. 


NOTHER  FAMILY  which  had  once  numerous  connections  with  the 
Taylor  kinship— Yardley— Warner— Betts— is  that  of  Field.  As  it  has  a 
curious  and  ancient  pedigree,  involving  a  good  deal  of  controversy, 
interesting  in  itself,  its  legend,  as  well  as  history,  is  worth  repeating  here. 

According  to  legend,  the  original  name  of  this  family  was  de  la 
Field ;  one  branch  of  the  family,  the  most  famous,  still  retains  the  ancient 
form.  The  de  la  Fields  or  Delafields  of  New  York,  who  claim  to  be  Counts  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  trace  their  ancestry  to  Sir  Hubertus  de  la  Field  who  came  from 
Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Their  pedigree  has  been  published  in  many 
printed  genealogical  works  and  so  has  become  quite  celebrated.  It  begins  as  follows: 

The  family  of  de  la  Field  originated  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  a  lordly  chateau, 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  near  the  city  of  Kolmar  was  the 
feudal  abode  of  the  powerful  counts  de  la  Felde.  The  armor  of  the  family,  emblazoned 
with  the  Croix  d’or  de  la  Felde  was  always  seen  in  the  front  ranks  of  battle.  The 
counts  de  la  Felde  were  patronizers  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  Strassburg.  They 
entertained  the  Pope  on  his  way  to  consecrate  it,  and  when  they  died,  they  were 
buried  there.  To  this  day  their  descendants  can  be  found  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

In  the  year  1066,  when  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  England  from  Normandy, 
and  conquered  the  former  Kingdom,  a  knight,  Sir  Huberbus  de  la  Felde  or  Field, 
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was  in  his  ranks.  The  latter  left  his  ancestral  domain,  where  probably  he  was  a  younger 
son,  and  sought  new  fame  in  a  new  land.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  he  was  given  great  estates  near  Chester,  England,  by  the  grateful  William, 
and  here  the  family  of  de  la  Field  was  established. 

The  above  account  of  the  illustrious  origin  of  the  Fields  has  been  so  generally 
accepted  that  Pierce,  in  his  “Field  Genealogy”  adopts  it  without  question.  However, 
the  evident  fancifulness  of  such  a  derivation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  recent 
genealogists  so  that  after  a  century  or  two  of  fame,  the  early  Mediaeval  pedigree  of 
Field  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  “The  Ancestor”  for  1902,  a  long  article  was  devoted 
to  the  reducing  of  the  famous  pedigree  of  the  Counts  Delafield  to  absurdity. 

But  without  unnecessary  embellishment,  the  pedigree  of  Field  is  ancient  and 
honorable  enough.  The  following  memorandum,  made  by  a  knight  of  the  time  of 
King  Charles  I,  Sir  Richard  Symonds,  1630,  shows  the  ancient  condition  of  the  family. 

“Madeley  Church,  county  Hereford,  North  Church  window,  kneeling  figure  of 
a  knight  in  complete  armour  of  the  13th  century,  with  hands  upraised  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  his  sword  suspended  from  a  highly  enriched  belt  and  his  surcoat  embroi¬ 
dered  sable,  three  garbs  argend  Fielde,  under  written  “Waltus  et  Joh’es  Felde’  sword 
between  his  legs;  also,  outline  of  an  effigy  of  a  knight,  upon  which  is  writ,  ‘broken, 
the  same  garbs.’  Some  of  this  family  built  a  part  of  this  faire  church  and  a  house  is 
so  called  now.” 

There  are  two  pedigrees  given  of  the  Fields  from  which  the  American  family  is 
descended.  The  differences  between  them  have  been  much  discussed.  In  the  New 
England  Genealogical  Register  for  July  1864  there  was  written  an  article  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitmore,  to  which  Mr.  Osgood  Field  replied  in  the  same  magazine, 
Vol.  XXII,  p.  166x. 

The  descent  as  given  in  Pierce’s  “The  Field  Genealogy,”  and  at  first  generally 
accepted,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Roger  del  Felde  is  the  first  of  the  Field  name  of  whom  authentic  record  is 
known.  He  was  born  in  Sowerby,  England,  1240,  and  descended  from  Hu- 
bertus  de  la  Felde,  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Roger  was  head 
of  the  family  in  Kent. 

2.  Thomas  del  Felde,  younger  son  of  Roger  was  born  1278. 

3.  John  del  Felde  of  Sowerby,  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  1300,  and  had, 

4.  Thomas,  Constable  of  Sowerby,  born  1330,  and  married  Annabel  . 

His  son, 

5.  Thomas  del  Felde,  of  Bolton,  was  born  1360,  and  had,  by  Isobel  . , 

6.  William,  of  Bradford,  married  to  Katharine.  He  died  1480,  leaving  a  son, 

7.  William  Felde,  of  East  Ardsley,  whose  son, 

8.  Fichard  Felde  of  the  same  place  had,  by  Elizabeth, 

9.  John  Field,  of  Ardsley,  the  astronomer. 

This  John  Field  was  the  most  celebrated  man  in  the  family;  born  1525,  he 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Amyas,  Esq.  of  Kent,  1560,  and  died,  May  1587.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy  into  England,  becoming 
famous  enough  for  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  to  grant  him  as  a  special  crest,  in 
1558,  “Issuing  from  clouds  ppr.  an  arm,  fessways,  habited  gules  and  bearing  in  the 
hand  an  armillary  sphere  or.”  His  coat  of  arms,  “Sable,  a  chevron  engrailed  between 
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three  garbs  argent”  was  confirmed  1557.  A  full  account  of  John  Field  may  be  found 
in  the  Field  Genealogy. 

He  had  by  his  wife,  Jane  Amyas,  eight  sons,  of  whom, 

10.  William  Field,  of  Great  Horton,  York,  was  the  fifth.  He  was  father  to, 

11.  William  Field,  of  Sowerby  and  North  Ouram,  parish  of  Halifax,  England. 

He,  in  turn,  was  the  father  of  Robert  Field,  who  emigrated  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Osgood  Field,  the  author  of  “The  Fields  of  Sowerby,”  has  given  the  subject 
of  his  ancestry  his  lifelong  study.  Full  chart  pedigrees  are  published  in  his  book.  The 
descent  of  the  Fields  of  Sowerby  is  shown  in  the  pedigree  following. 

Sir  Hubertus  de  la  Felde. 


1.  Roger  del  Feld,  born  1240. 

2.  Richard,  of  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

3.  Adam,  died  c.  1350. 

4.  Thomas  —  Matilda. 

5.  Richard,  living  1454. 

6.  John,  Constable  of  Sowerby. 

7.  Christopher,  died  1509. 

8.  John  Field,  Constable  of  Sowerby  1513-1514,  dead  in  1520. 

9.  Christopher,  of  Sowerby,  married  Grace  Gradeheigh  at  Halifax,  1540. 

10.  William,  of  Sowerby  and  North  Ouram,  married,  1574,  Susan,  daughter  of 
John  Midgeley  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  seated  at  Midgeley.  William 
and  Susan  had: 

I.  William,  of  North  Ouram,  baptized  August  8,  1591,  married  Suzan, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Longbotham. 

II.  George,  baptized  August  20,  1598. 

III.  Joseph,  baptized  June  19,  1603. 

IV.  Robert,  who  emigrated  to  America. 

V.  Alice,  baptized  1593,  married  Robert  Rawson. 

VI.  Suzan,  baptized  1600. 

VII.  Jane,  baptized  1595,  married  John  Mitchell. 

VIII.  Isabel,  baptized  1609. 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  this  pedigree  Robert  Field  of  New  England  is 
descended  in  the  direct  line  from  the  Fields  of  Sowerby.  In  both  pedigrees  he  is  eleventh 
in  descent  from  Roger,  born  1240.  The  main  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  John  Field, 
the  astronomer,  is  left  out  of  the  Sowerby  lineage.  In  both  cases  a  common  ancestry 
is  derived  from  Sowerby,  and  accordingly  the  same  arms  were  used  by  both  branches. 
There  is  one  discrepancy  which  must  be  noticed,  an  account  of  the  crest.  Mr.  Osgood 
Field  writes,1  “The  New  Jersey  family,  of  which  the  late  Hon.  Richard  Stockton  Field 
was  a  distinguished  member,  have  had  in  their  possession  for  generations  an  old 
triangular  shaped  seal  of  steel  or  iron,  believed  by  them  to  have  originally  belonged 
to  Robert  Field,  the  Emigrant.  It  has  on  one  side  the  initials  R.F.;  on  another 
a  shield  with  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Fields  of 
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Yorkshire,  and  on  the  third  side  the  crest  granted  to  a  member  of  the  family  in 
1558,  an  arm  issuing  from  clouds  and  supporting  a  sphere.”  This  was  the  crest  granted 
to  John  Field  the  astronomer  and  could  be  used  only  by  his  descendants. 

Whichever  pedigree  may  be  correct,  the  lineage  of  the  Fields  of  New  England, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  from  the  Fields  of  Sowerby  is  unquestioned.  At  Sowerby 
the  old  Manor  House,  called  “Field  House”  was  the  home  of  the  Fields.  It  remains 
today,  and  is  reproduced  in  photograph  in  the  history  of  “The  Fields  of  Sowerby.” 

12.  Robert  Field  of  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

Robert,  the  fourth  son  of  William  and  Susan  Midgeley  Field  of  Sowerby  and 
North  Ouram,  Yorkshire,  was  baptized  March  9,  1605-06.  He  came  to  New  England 
with  his  wife,  Charity,  and  children,  in  the  year  1644.  Why  he  emigrated  from  the 
land  of  his  ancestors  is  not  known,  but  most  probably  to  seek  religious  freedom,  as 
he  and  his  wife  were  Puritans.  The  family  first  settled  in  Boston,  then  in  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  where  Robert  had  a  large  grant  of  land. 

Robert  and  Charity  Field  had  two  sons: 

I.  Anthony,  of  whom  later. 

II.  Robert  II. 

13.  Robert  Field  II,  of  Newtown,  Long  Island. 

This  Robert  was  born  in  England,  1636,  and  married  Susanna  (maiden  name 
not  known).  They  had: 

I.  Benjamin,  of  whom  follows. 

II.  Nathaniel,  who,  by  his  wife,  Patience,  had  Susanna,  who  married 
Thomas  Betts,  q.v.  as  his  second  wife  (his  first  being  Susannah 
Stephenson,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stephenson  II,  by  Anne  Field), 
and  had  Zachariah  Betts. 

III.  Anne,  who  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Thomas  Stephenson  II,  and 
had  Susanna,  who  married  Thomas  Betts  (Thomas  Stephenson’s  first 
wife  being  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Lawrence). 

IV.  Charity,  who  married  Edward  Stephenson. 

Robert  Field  II  died  in  Newtown,  Long  Island,  June  13,  1701. 

14.  Benjamin  Field,  of  West  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin,  son  of  Robert  and  Susanna,  married  Experience,  daughter  of  Jedediah 
and  granddaughter  of  Ralph  and  Esther  Swift  Allen,  Esther  Swift  being  the  daughter 
of  William  and  Joane  Swift  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Among  other  children,  he  had: 

I.  Robert,  born  January  6,  1694,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Susanna  Taylor,  and  had: 

1.  Robert,  born  May  9,  1723,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Oswald 
and  Lydia  Pease,  and  their  son,  Robert,  3rd,  in  descent,  had,  by 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Richard  Stockton  of  “Morven,”  Princeton, 
the  signer,  the  Honorable  Richard  Stockton  Field. 

2.  Susanna 

3.  Mary 

4.  Samuel 
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This  branch  of  the  family  were  undoubtedly  ancestors  of  Nathan 
and  Isaac  Field  whose  daughters  married  into  the  Yardleys. 

II.  Benjamin,  of  whom  follows: 

Benjamin  and  Experience  Field  died  in  West  Chesterfield,  1702 

15.  Benjamin  Field  of  Middletown,  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Field,  of  Middletown,  was  born  about  1690.  Middletown  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing  Records  state  that  on  Fifth  Month  6th  1721,  Benjamin  Field  and  Sarah  Gilbert 
of  Abington  declared  their  intentions  of  marriage  with  each  other.  They  again 
declared  the  same  Sixth  Month  3rd  1721  and  were  given  permission  to  carry  out  their 
intentions.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  their  marriage  being  consummated  at 
Middletown,  as  he  had  returned  to  West  Chesterfield;  but  there  was  one  son,  Stephen, 
of  whom  presently.  Three  years  later  we  find  other  records  at  Middletown  concerning 
Benjamin  Field.  It  is  stated,  “Benjamin  Field  of  West  Chesterfield,  and  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Stephenson,  appeared  and  declared  their  inten¬ 
tions  of  marriage  with  each  other  this,  the  3rd.  of  7th.  no.  1724.”  “They  again  declared 
the  same  8th  no.  2nd.  1724,  and  this  marriage  was  accomplished  soon  after,  8th  mo. 
29th.,  being  eventually  blessed  by  a  large  family  of  children.”  Sarah  Stephenson  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Stephenson  of  Stephens  Point  by  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  and  was  of  Royal  descent.  The  descendants  of  Benjamin  Field 
and  Sarah  Stephenson,  therefore,  belong  to  the  famous  Lawrence  line.  Thomas  Steph¬ 
enson  III,  the  father  of  Sarah,  married  Sarah  Jennings,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Governor  Samuel  Jennings  of  New  Jersey.1 

Benjamin  and  Sarah  had  the  following  children: 

I.  Sarah,  born  April  29,  1725, 2  married  William  Stockdale 

II.  Susanna,  born  December  25,  1726,  married  John  Lloyd 

III.  Benjamin,  born  January  1,  1728  married  Mary - and  had 

six  children 

IV.  Ann,  born  October  21,  1730,  married  September  20,  1750,  John 
Brown,  son  of  Samuel.  Her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Brown,  married 
Mahlon  Yardley.  Her  grandson,  Abraham  Brown,  married,  1806, 
Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mercy  Bye. 

V.  Elizabeth,  born  November  2,  1732,  married  George  Brown.  Her 
daughter,  Susanna,  married  Thomas  Yardley. 

VI.  Thomas,  born  December  13, 1734,  died  in  infancy 

VII.  Thomas,  born  July  3,  1737,  d.s.p.  1782 

VIII.  Mary,  born  July  20,  1739 

IX.  Edward,  born  August  14,  1741 

X.  Jennings 


1.  Back  in  the  1890’s  there  was  considerable  excitement  among  the  Field-Stephenson  descend¬ 
ants  over  an  apparently  mythical  inheritance  called  “The  Jennings  Estate”.  According  to  certain 
lawyers  interested  in  collecting  fees,  there  were  millions  involved,  to  be  divided  among  many  heirs. 
This  writer’s  grandfather,  Benjamin  Field  Taylor,  was  informed  he  was  an  heir  because  descended 
from  the  Jennings  through  the  marriage  of  his  ancestor,  Benjamin  Field,  with  Sarah  Stephenson. 
He  did  not  know  he  was  descended  from  Benjamin’s  first  marriage  with  Sarah  Gilbert.  However, 
the  whole  flurry  was  the  result  of  a  hoax.  No  one  took  it  seriously. 

2.  This  was  six  months  after  her  parents’  marriage.  On  this  account  the  Middletown  Friends 
Meeting  called  upon  them  “to  give  a  paper  and  clear  themselves”  July  1,  1725. 
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Benjamin  Field  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Middletown  community.  He  was 
Register  and  Recorder  1721  to  1724  of  New  Jersey  and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  for  Bucks  County  1738  to  1745.  He  died  January  12,  1749  and  was  buried 
in  the  Middletown  Friends  Graveyard  at  Langhorne.  His  wife,  Sarah,  married  secondly, 
Nicholas  Ashton  of  Abington,  1743.  The  property  which  Benjamin  Field  left  to  his 
children  was  held  in  trust  by  a  Monthly  Meeting  committee  composed  of  Joseph 
Richardson  and  William  Paxson. 

13.  Anthony  Field  of  Flushing,  Long  Island 

Anthony  Field  was  probably  the  second  son  of  the  first  Robert  Field.  He  remained 
at  Flushing  where  he  had  land  deeded  to  him  by  his  father  in  1654.  He  signed  public 
documents  of  importance  in  1656-57.1  He  died  1691.  By  his  wife,  Susannah,  family 
name  unknown,  he  had  a  son,  Benjamin  Field,  of  whom  follows. 

14.  Benjamin  Field  of  Flushing,  Long  Island 

This  Benjamin  was  the  ancestor  of  a  prominent  branch  of  the  Field  family.  He 
was  married  twice;  first  November  30,  1691  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Bowne,  of 
Flushing;  second  February  5,  1709-10  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Feake  of 
Matinecock,  Long  Island.  All  his  children  were  by  Hannah  Bowne.  She  was  descended 
from  the  Bownes  of  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  and  from  the  ancient  baronial  family  of 
Bohun  Earls  of  Derby,  and  through  her  mother,  Hannah  Feake,  from  Adam  Winthrop, 
the  father  of  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Elizabeth  Feake  is  “The 
Winthrop  Woman”  of  Anna  Seyton’s  Novel  with  that  title. 

The  children  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Bowne  Field  were: 

I.  Benjamin,  born  July  12,  1692,  married  Sarah  Taylor,  1727 

II.  John,  born  February  13,  1694,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Wolsey 

III.  Samuel 

IV.  Anthony,  born  July  28,  1698,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  William 
Burling,  of  Flushing,  died  1777.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Osgood  Field, 
the  historian  of  the  family. 

V.  Robert,  born  September  7,  1707,  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
William  Burling. 

VI.  Hannah,  born  July  20,  1700,  died  December  30,  1707,  married 
Thomas  Heaviland,  or  Haviland 

VII.  Joseph,  born  June  12,  1702. 

VIII.  Sarah,  born  August  17,  1704. 

16.  Stephen  Field  I,  of  Middletown 

Stephen  Field,  the  son  of  Benjamin  by  his  first  marriage  with  Sarah  Gilbert,  was 
born  about  1722.  He  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Betts  of  Newtown  by  his 
wife,  Susanna,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Stephenson  II  and  Ann  Field.  He  therefore  mar¬ 
ried  a  cousin  in  two  ways.  In  1756  he  and  Susanna  and  another  cousin,  Mary  Alsop, 
removed  to  West  Chesterfield,  as  a  minute  of  the  Meeting  at  Middletown  of  that  year 
records.  In  later  life,  however,  he  returned  to  Middletown.  He  was  the  father  of, 

17.  Stephen  Field  II. 

The  second  Stephen  Field  seems  to  have  lived  alternately  between  West  Chester¬ 
field,  New  Jersey  and  Wrightstown,  Pennsylvania.  He  married  a  member  of  Wrights- 
town  Meeting,  named  Margaret,  who  obtained  a  certificate  from  that  Meeting  to 
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remove  to  West  Chesterfield  where  her  husband  lived.  But,  by  1777  she  was  dead,  for 
in  that  year  Stephen  requested  that  his  children  be  taken  into  membership  in  Wrights- 
town. 

His  children,  so  far  as  records  exist,  were: 

I.  Stephen 

II.  Margaret,  who  married  Samuel  Bunting 

III.  William,  who  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Letitia 
Kirkbride  Taylor,  and  had  a  daughter,  Letitia,  who  married  William 
Warner,  for  whom  see  “Warner”. 

18.  Stephen  Field  III  of  Middletown 

Stephen,  son  of  Stephen  and  Margaret  Field,  was  born  November  25,  1768.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Twyning  of  Northampton,  Bucks  County,  April  12, 
1792.  Mary  Twyning  was  born  February  19,  1768  and  died  August  27,  1843.  The 
above  dates  and  the  following  record  are  taken  from  notes  added  to  the  original  mar¬ 
riage  certificate  of  Stephen  and  Mary,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

Children  of  Stephen  and  Mary  Field  were: 

I.  Elizabeth,  their  daughter  was  born  26th.  day  of  2nd.  mo.  1793. 

II.  Margaret,  their  daughter,  was  born  the  14th  day  of  3rd.  mo.  1795, 
and  died  the  19th  day  of  10th.  mo.  1796. 

III.  Mary  Field,  their  daughter,  born  the  9th  of  the  3rd.  mo.  1797. 

IV.  William,  their  son,  born  the  12th.  day  of  the  12th.  mo.  1799  and  died 
the  6th.  day  of  the  7th.  mo.  1800. 

V.  Ann  Field,  was  born  the  16th.  day  of  the  2nd.  mo.  1803. 

VI.  Sarah  Field  was  born  the  6th.  day  of  the  11th.  mo.  1805. 

VII.  Samuel  Field  was  born  the  17th.  of  the  7th.  mo.  1808. 

VIII.  Mercy  Field  was  born  the  17th.  of  the  7th.  mo.  1808. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  married,  as  has  been  stated,  David  Barton  Taylor 
of  Taylorsville  and  Philadelphia,  who,  after  her  death,  married  her  sister,  Ann,  as 
his  second  wife. 

Of  all  the  children  of  Stephen  and  Mary,  only  one  son  lived  to  have  descendants. 
Samuel  married  and  had  three  daughters.  His  wife  was  a  Catholic  and  reared  two  of 
her  daughters  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  third,  Mary  R.  Field,  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  Friends  without  joining  the  Society.  She  alone  of  all  the  Field  family  of  her  genera¬ 
tion  seemed  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  family.  Deeply  attached  to  the  children 
of  her  cousin,  Benjamin  Field  Taylor,  she  was  a  constant  guest  in  his  home  and  held 
a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  his  children  and  grandchildren.  She  was  a  woman 
who  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  her.  Com¬ 
manding  in  appearance,  handsome  in  later  years  as  she  was  beautiful  in  youth,  she 
drew  the  respect  and  attention  of  those  who  came  in  touch  with  her.  Her  forceful 
character,  her  keen  discernment,  her  judgment  and  wisdom  as  well  as  her  learning, 
and  more  than  all,  her  affectionate  interest  in  us  as  children,  made  a  powerful  im¬ 
pression  on  the  writer  and  his  brother  and  sister.  There  were  no  others  of  the  Field 
relationship  whom  we  knew,  but  through  her  we  knew  the  value  of  such  a  kinship. 
She  died  March  1915. 


Mercy  Field 


Samuel  Field 


Silhouettes  of  brother  and  sister  now  in  possession  of  Arthur  Edwin  Bye 


Betts 

of  Newtown,  Pennsylvania 

Arms:  Sable,  a  bend  cotised  argent  charged  with  three  cinquefoils,  gules. 

Crest:  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  buck’s  head  gules,  attired  or,  gorged  with  a  collar 
argent  charged  with  three  cinquefoils  gules. 
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ETTS  IS  ANOTHER  family  of  Bucks  County,  in  several  ways  related  to 
the  Taylors,  descended  from  a  Puritan  ancestor,  Captain  Richard  Betts 
of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

1.  Richard  came  from  Hemal  Hempstead,  Hertfordshire,  England, 
where  he  was  born  1613.2  He  brought  over  with  him  silver,  engraved  with 
his  coat  of  arms,  and  these  arms  were  also  carved  on  his  tombstone.  As 
above  described,  they  are  the  arms  of  Betts  of  Wortham  Hall,  Suffolk,3  a 
family  founded  by  John  Betts  of  Wetherden,  Suffolk,  who  settled  at  Wortham  in  1490. 
By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Wright,  Esq.,  he  had  a  son,  Richard  Betts,  of 
Wortham,  entitled  “gentleman”,  who  died  1558,  who,  by  his  wife,  Alice,  had  several 
sons,  among  whom  was  another  Richard,  living  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Heralds  in  1622. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Captain  Richard  Betts  was  the  son  of  the  last  named 
Richard  of  Wortham,  but  as  he  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  this  may  be  conjecture.  He 
came  to  New  England  about  1635  and  settled  in  Newtown,  Massachusetts,  from  which 
place  prior  to  1642  he  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he  remained  until  about  1654  when 
he  removed  to  Newtown,  Long  Island.  While  in  Ipswich  he  married  Joana,  sister 
and  heiress  of  Samuel  Chamberlain  of  that  place. 

In  Newtown,  Long  Island,  he  became  prominent  in  public  affairs;  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  1665,  commissioner  of  highways  and  sheriff  from  1678 
to  1681.  He  evidently  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old  for  he  died  November  18,  1713. 

By  his  wife,  Joana,  he  had  eight  children,  among  whom  was, 

2.  Thomas  Betts  I  who  married  in  1683,  Mercy,  daughter  of  Major  Daniel  and 
Abigail  Stevenson  Whitehead.  Her  sister,  Abigail,  married  John  Young,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter,  Abigail,  married  Stephen  Twining,  of  Newtown. 

Thomas  died  in  1709.  He  and  Mercy  had  nine  children,  one  of  them  being, 

3.  Thomas  Betts  II,  who  was  born  in  Newtown,  Long  Island,  August  14,  1689. 
He  married  twice;  first,  Suzanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stephenson,  of  Newtown,  Long 
Island,  by  his  wife,  Ann  Field,  daughter  of  Robert  Field  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  of 
whom  elsewhere,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  as  follows: 


I.  Ann,  born  December  14,  1714 

II.  Thomas,  born  November  1,  1716 

III.  John,  born  September  15, 1718 

IV.  Stephen,  born  March  26, 1720,  of  whom  below 

V.  Thomas  III,  born  February  18,  1722,  married,  Sarah  Smith,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Rebecca  Wilson  Smith,  granddaughter  of  William 
Smith  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  great  granddaughter  of 
Thomas  Croasdale  who,  it  is  said,  sailed  on  the  “Welcome”  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn.  Thomas  and  Sarah  were  the  ancestors  of  a  large  family.4 

VI.  Susannah,  born  February  18,  1722,  twin  sister  of  Thomas  III,  mar¬ 
ried  about  1745,  Stephen  Field  of  Middletown,  Bucks  County,  for 
whom  see  under  “Field”.  She  was  the  ancestress  of  Benjamin  Field 
Taylor. 


Thomas  Betts  II  married  secondly,  January  23,  1723,  Suzanna,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Patience  Field  of  West  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey,  born  November  14, 
1704  and  had  six  more  children: 
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VII.  Patience 

VIII.  Richard 

IX.  Mercy 

X.  Zachariah,  born  in  1736,  who  married  in  1764,  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Hezekiah  Bye  of  Solebury,  and  had  a  son,  Jesse  Betts,  who  married 
Hannah  Paxson,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Taylor  Paxson, 
of  whom  before.  Zachariah  married  secondly,  in  1769,  Bethulah, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Carey,  and  third,  Mary  Lacey.  By  his 
second  marriage  he  had: 

II.  Mary,  married  John  Hampton 

III.  Miriam,  married  Joseph  Lownes 

IV.  Samuel  Carey,  born  1776,  married  Grace,  daughter  of  William 
and  Hannah  Kirkbride  Biles,  and  was  ancestor  of  a  branch  of 
the  Betts  family  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

V.  Esther 

VI.  Thomas 

VII.  Rachel 

VIII.  Mercy 

IX.  Susan 

X.  Joseph 

XI.  Zachariah 

XII.  Miriam 

XIII.  William 

Zacariah  Betts  died  1808. 

Thomas  Betts,  the  father  of  this  large  family,  removed  to  Newtown,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1747. 

4.  Stephen  Betts,  the  fourth  child  of  Thomas  II  and  Susanna  Stevenson,  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah,  daughter  of  Crispin  and  Martha  Davis  Blackfan  of  Solebury,  Crispin 
being  the  son  of  William  Blackfan,  and  grandson  of  Edward,  by  Rebecca  Crispin, 
who  was  descended  from  Captain  William  Crispin  and  Rebecca  Bradshaw,  a  cousin 
of  William  Penn,  and  Martha  Davis  being  the  daughter  of  Reese  Davis  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Bye.5 

By  this  marriage,  Stephen  was  the  father  of  Anna  who  married  Joseph  Taylor, 
of  whom  before,  and  of  John  Betts,  ancestor  of  Caroline  Betts  Heacock  whose  pedigree 
is  given  in  Chapter  15. 

Zachariah  Betts  II  removed  to  Upper  Makefield  and  built  the  fine  house  now 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis  on  the  Pineville  Road  near  Washington  Cross¬ 
ing,  which  has  the  datestone,  September  4,  1815.  His  son,  Thomas  was  the  “Uncle 
Tommie  Betts”  mentioned  in  Mary  Snyder  Taylor’s  “Annals”.  He  married  Margaret 
Baker,  c.f.  “Baker”  Chapter  9. 


Notes  for  Chapter  10 


1.  Anthony  and  Robert  Field  were  signers  of  “The  Flushing  Remonstrance”  of  1657, 
a  document  protesting  against  religious  persecution,  the  importance  of  which  in 
the  evolution  of  democracy  in  the  new  world,  historians  have  generally  neglected. 
Yet  it  is  without  parallel  anywhere  in  America.  “The  Flushing  Remonstrance,” 
concerned  only  the  obscure  little  settlement  of  Flushing,  but  it  had  great  signifi¬ 
cance  in  establishing  tolerance  in  the  Province  of  New  Neterland;  eventually 
the  Dutch  West  Indian  Company  and  the  States  General  of  Holland  were  to  bow 
to  the  principle  it  expounded  and  put  an  end  to  religious  persecution. 

2.  “The  Sacketts  of  America,”  Weygandt,  1907,  also  Essex  Co.  Mass  Probate  Records, 
Vol.  I,  1635-1664. 

3.  “America  Heraldica,”  E.  deV.  Vermont,  p.  157,  illustrated  in  color,  PI.  XVI. 

4.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  515  for  this  branch  of  the  family.  Also  Encyclopedia  of  American 
Genealogy  by  Hinshaw,  Vol.  III. 

5.  The  Parentage  of  Reese  Davis.  In  “The  History  of  the  Bye  Family,”  Chapter  8, 
note  4,  there  is  related  the  story  of  Reese  Davis,  who  ran  away  from  his  master 
to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  took  ship  for  America  and  immediately  after  his 
arrival  entered  the  service  of  Nathaniel  Bye,  whose  daughter,  Margaret,  he  even¬ 
tually  married.  The  questions  naturally  follow,  “Was  Reese  Davis  a  relative  of 
Margaret  Davis  Bye,  grandmother  of  the  Margaret  he  married?”,  and  “Did  he 
seek  out  the  Byes  because  they  were  his  kinsmen?” 

Margaret  Davis  Bye  had  three  brothers:  (1)  Nathaniel,  a  mariner  who  died 
1677  who  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his  brother,  (2)  Lawrence,  and  £50  to  his 
brother  (3)  James.  Nathaniel  was  of  Luckington,  Wiltshire.  Living  at  that  time 
in  Luckington  was  a  family  of  Bye,  relationship  to  the  Byes  of  London  and 
Pennsylvania  unknown,  one  of  whom  was  Rys,  Rice  or  Reese  Buy  or  Bye,  a 
clergyman,  who  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  1623,  at 
the  age  of  17.  (Register  of  Oxford  University)  ;  another  was  John  Buy,  mercer 
of  the  same  place  who  purchased  1000  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  but  who  died  1681, 
leaving  this  land  to  his  brother,  Francis,  who  sold  it.  One  may  suggest  that 
Lawrence  or  James  Davis  married  into  the  family  of  Reese  Bye  and  had  a  son 
named  after  him,  Reese  Davis.  If  that  were  so,  then  Reese  Davis  was  a  nephew 
of  Margaret  Davis  Bye,  and  descended  from  Captain  John  Davis,  the  commander 
of  “The  Black  Dog”  in  the  naval  victory  of  1588  over  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
great  circumnavigator.  His  complete  ancestry  may  be  found  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  work,  pp.  268  et  seq. 
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Yardley 

of  Yardley ,  Staffordshire  and  Yardley ,  Pennsylvania 

Arms :  Argent  on  a  chevron  azure  three  garbs  or,  on  a  canton  gules,  a  fret  or. 
Crest:  A  buck  courant  gules,  attired  or. 


HE  FAMILY  OF  YARDLEY  is  one  of  those,  like  the  Kirkbrides,  the 
Pembertons  or  the  Penningtons,  and  quite  a  few  other  Bucks  County 
families,  who  took  their  surnames  from  the  manor  of  which  they  had 
been  lords  for  centuries!  William  Yardley,  the  founder  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  family  of  that  name,  was  a  scion  of  the  ancient  manorial  lords 
of  Yardley. 

A  genealogy  of  this  family  was  published,  by  Thomas  W.  Yardley,  in  1881,  and 
numerous  other  accounts  of  it  have  appeared  in  various  publications;1  therefore  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them  here.  In  this  history  of  the  Taylor  family  and  its 
alliances,  it  is  important  merely  to  record  the  various  interrelationships  which  are 
numerous,  and  to  trace  down  certain  lines  which  show  these  multiple  connections. 

THE  ENGLISH  YARDLEYS 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Yardley s  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  that 
name  since  Saxon  times.  They  may  have  been  temporarily  displaced  by  the  Normans, 
but  the  family  is  Saxon  rather  than  Norman. 

The  first  mention  of  the  name,  which  was  then  Eardele,  is  in  666  when  the  manor 
belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia.  The  original  church  built  upon  the  spot  where 
the  present  church  now  stands  was  dedicated  to  St.  Edburgha,  the  daughter  of  King 
Edward,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great  who  reigned  901-924.  Vowed  to  a  life  of  piety,  she 
was  Abbess  of  Pershore,  and,  after  her  death,  canonized.  In  1942  a  history  of  the 
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church  was  published  in  the  Yardley  Parish  Magazine,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
church  was  redecorated  with  the  shields  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  of  the  families 
who  belonged  to  the  parish,  and  of  various  abbeys  or  priories  whose  history  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Yardley  Church  is  a  beautiful  structure  with  a  lofty  spire  dominating 
the  surrounding  suburbs.  For  Yardley  is  now  a  suburb  itself  of  the  great  industrial 
city  of  Birmingham. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Yardleys,  as  far  as  actual  records  show,  begins  with, 

1.  John  de  Eardley,  living  about  1300. 

2.  Richard  was  the  next  lord  of  the  manor.  He  was  succeeded  by, 

3.  Thomas  de  Eardley,  whose  son, 

4.  John,  was  the  father  of, 

5.  William,  first  of  the  name,  in  whose  time  the  Yardley  coat  of  arms  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  King  Henry  VII.  Next  in  succession  was, 

6.  John,  who  was  the  father  of, 

7.  John,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Oliver  Yardley  of  Kenilworth,  son 
of  John  Yardley  of  Kenilworth,  living  1402.  This  latter  John  may  be  the 
same  as  he  who  was  made  Governor  of  Kenilworth  Castle  after  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  1415.  There  was  another  John  Yardley  who  was  mitred  abbot  of 
Kenilworth  1458.  John  and  Margaret  Yardley  were  the  parents  of, 

8.  John,  who  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Birkes,  had, 

9.  William  II,  who  was  living  1558.  This  William  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  de  Moreton,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  Moreton,  Cheshire,  by 
Alice  Brereton  (see  Brereton  Pedigree),  and  by  this  marriage  had, 

I.  William,  his  heir 

II.  Ralph,  citizen  and  merchant  tailor,  living  1551-1603,  who  married, 
1st.,  Agnes  Abbot  (died  1575),  2nd.,  Rhoda  Marston,  and  was  the 
father  of  Sir  George  Yardley  (or  Yeardley)  1588-1627,  Royal  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  1619.  According  to  the  book  “Before  the  May¬ 
flower”,  although  he  married  Temperance  Flowerdew,  he  had  no 
male  descendants. 

10.  William  Yardley  III,  married  Margery,  daughter  of  John  Lawton,  and  was 
the  father  of, 

11.  William,  fourth  of  the  name,  who,  by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  had  two  sons: 

I.  William,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Thomas,  father  of  Thomas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Yardleys  of  Bucks 
County. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  the  founding  of  the  family  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  tragedy 
that  overwhelmed  the  first  to  establish  a  foothold  here,  his  death  and  the  death  of 
all  his  sons  and  grandchildren  in  a  dreadful  epidemic  of  1702. 

12.  William,  fifth  of  the  name,  with  his  three  sons,  Enoch,  William  and  Thomas, 
came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Friends  Adventure”,  1682.  He  became  a  prominent  man 
in  early  Bucks  County,  much  respected  and  beloved.  He  was  a  Friends’  Minister  and 
travelled  extensively  on  religious  missions.  His  wife  was  Jane  Heath,  sister  of  Margery 
Heath  (wife  of  Thomas  Janney)  and  sister  of  Ann  Heath  (wife  of  James  Harrison). 

He  left  no  descendants,  for  the  three  daughters  of  his  eldest  son,  Enoch,  who 
married  Mary  Fletcher,  died  in  infancy,  his  son,  William,  never  married,  and  the  chil- 
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dren  of  Thomas,  who  married  Hester  Baker,  daughter  of  Henry  Baker,  also  died  in 
infancy.  Most  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  the  year  1702-03  when  smallpox  was  ram¬ 
pant  in  lower  Bucks  County.  The  fathers  of  these  children,  and  William  also,  died 
that  same  fateful  year. 

Mary,  the  widow  of  Enoch,  married,  as  we  have  seen,  Joseph  Kirkbride,  and  had 
seven  children  by  him;  Hester,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  married  William  Browne  of 
East  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  and  became  by  him  the  ancestress  of  a  notable 
family.2  William  Yardley,  the  emigrant,  his  wife,  children  and  grandchildren  all  being 
dead  by  1704,  his  property  was  inherited  by  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Rushton  Spencer 
in  England,  who  sent  his  son,  Thomas,  to  Pennsylvania,  to  settle  it. 

13.  Thomas  Yardley  I  and  the  Founding  of  Yardley.3 

Before  leaving  England,  William,  in  March  1681,  obtained  a  grant  of  500  acres  of 
land  from  William  Penn,  the  consideration  being  £10.  About  the  same  time  similar 
grants  from  Penn  were  obtained  by  John  Clows,  John  Brock,  Samuel  Overton,  Richard 
Vickers  and  Thomas  Janney.  These  six  grants,  each  about  one  third  of  a  mile  wide, 
facing  the  Delaware  River,  extended  for  three  miles,  half  way  to  Newtown.  They  may 
be  identified  on  Holmes  Map  of  1681. 

The  Yardley  grant,  surveyed  by  Deputy  Surveyor  John  Cutler  as  actually  519  acres, 
lay  along  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  present  borough  of  Yardley,  and  the  other 
five  grants  lay  to  the  South,  thus  covering  approximately  1.5  miles  between  the  North 
and  South  boundaries  of  the  borough. 

The  Vickers  never  came  to  America.  The  Clows,  Brocks  and  Overtons  did  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  area,  and  all  five  families  sold  their  river  fronts  within  fifty  years.  Thomas 
Janney ’s  association  with  this  tract  is  remembered  by  the  old  cemetery  for  which  he 
gave  the  land;  John  Brock’s  by  the  name  of  the  Creek  which  flows  through  the  village 
today.  Thomas  Yardley,  however,  preserved  the  Yardley  tract  and  added  to  it  by 
purchases  of  nearly  half  of  each  of  the  others  above  mentioned.  Thus,  due  to  his  land 
holdings  of  at  least  1500  acres,  covering  the  entire  present  borough  of  Yardley,  the 
locality  early  came  to  be  identified  by  the  name  of  Yardley. 

Thomas  Yardley  was  a  combination  of  farmer,  industrialist  and  financier.  He 
established  a  ferry  before  1722  (the  village  was  called  “Yardley’s  Ferry”  for  many 
years),  and  established  a  system  of  waterways  and  mills  on  Brocks  Creek  prior  to 
1713.  He  had  the  acreage  and  water  rights  needed  to  develop  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  system  of  dams,  impounding  ponds  and  feeder  canals  required  to  provide  water  to 
run  a  grist  and  saw  mill.  It  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  hydraulic  and  engineering 
skills  of  the  era,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  picturesquely  beautiful  feature  of  the  district. 
The  system  lasted  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Lake  Afton  is  the  only  remnant. 

Thomas  Yardley  also  purchased  the  grist  and  saw  mills  on  the  Aquetong  Creek 
at  Coryell’s  Ferry  in  Solebury  founded  by  Robert  and  Richard  Heath  in  1707,  called 
“The  Heath  Mills,”  and  they  were  operated  by  him  and  his  sons,  Samuel,  William 
and  Thomas. 

Thomas  was  also  interested  in  public  affairs  and  was  one  of  the  Justices  for 
Bucks  County,  by  appointment  of  the  Provincial  Governor. 

The  Yardley  Mansions 


1.  “Prospect  Farm” 

This  was  the  name  given  by  William  Yardley  V  to  his  estate.  It  was  begun  by  him 
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soon  after  his  arrival,  the  date  stone  indicates  1683.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
present  borough  of  Yardley  where  the  Dolington  road  branches  off  toward  Newtown. 
The  original  section  is  distinguished  by  having  a  double  archway  or  “loggia”  across 
the  front,  like  the  Taylor  homestead  of  “Dolington  Manor”,4  while  the  main  section 
was  added  by  Thomas  about  1725.  It  passed  from  his  hands,  1749,  to  William  VI,  thence 
in  succession  to  Thomas  II,  1774,  and  William  VII,  1829.  From  1853  to  1862  it  changed 
hands,  but  by  1866  was  owned  by  Thomas  S.  Cadwallader,  a  descendant  of  the  Yard- 
leys,  then  by  Timothy  Cadwallader,  until  1902  when  it  was  purchased  by  John  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Under  the  latter’s  ownership  it  was  famous  as  “The  Yardley  Duck  Farm”. 
In  1947  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Metz  who  has  carefully  restored  it  and  preserved 
all  its  antiquarian  features. 

2.  “Lakeside” 

This  unusual  “manor  type”  mansion  was  built,  or  at  least  begun,  by  John  Brock, 
or  his  son,  Ralph.  The  completion  date  is  1728.  It  is  unusual  in  having  stepped  gables 
at  each  end,  and  is  picturesquely  situated  over-looking  Lake  Afton,  once  the  mill  pond. 
This  was  Thomas  Yardley  I’s  favorite  home.  At  his  death  it  passed  to  Thomas  II, 
thence  to  Courtland,  thence  to  William  VIII,  the  latter’s  brother,  and  then  to  Susan  J. 
Yardley,  wife  of  Algernon  S.  Cadwallader.  It  is  now  the  property  of  John  L.  M.  Yardley 
(of  whom  elsewhere)  and  his  son,  John  L.  M.  Yardley,  Jr.  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
generation  from  Thomas  Yardley. 

Two  other  stone  mansions  once  built  and  owned  by  the  Yardleys  are  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  borough,  namely:  “Montrose”,  owned  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Heller,  and  the  house 
owned  by  Mr.  Paul  Comly  French. 

Thomas  Yardley  I  married,  February  1706-07,  Ann,  daughter  of  William  and 
Joanna  Biles,  of  Pennsbury.  He  died  1756.  They  had  the  following  children: 

I.  Mary,  born  October  4,  1707,  married  Amos  Janney,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Rebecca  Biles  Janney  of  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  February  30, 
1727-28,  from  whom  descend  many  of  the  Janneys  of  Virginia. 

II.  Jane,  born  January  20,  1708-09,  married  Francis  Hayne  of  Loudon 
County,  Virginia. 

III.  Rebecca,  born  September  27,  1710,  d.s.p. 

IV.  Sarah,  born  September  30,  1712,  married,  1st.  Benjamin  Canby  of 
Buckingham,  2nd.  David  Kinsey  of  Buckingham. 

V.  Joyce,  born  December  3,  1714,  d.s.p. 

VI.  William,  born  May  25,  1716;  died  October  3,  1774,  of  whom 
presently. 

VII.  Hannah,  born  January  13,  1717-18,  d.s.p. 

VIII.  Thomas  II,  born  January  1,  1720-21,  died  May  12,  1803,  married, 
October  1751,  Mary  Field,  daughter  of  Robert  Field  of  West  Chester¬ 
field,  N.J. 

IX.  Samuel,  born  May  16,  1723,  died  October  12,  1726. 

X.  Samuel,  born  September  13,  1729,  died  1759. 

14.  William  Yardley  VI,  son  of  Thomas  I  and  Ann  Biles  Yardley,  married, 
June  20,  1748,  Ann  Budd,  daughter  of  William  and  descended  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
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Budd,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Merton  College,  Oxford  who  became  a  follower  of 
George  Fox  and  died  in  jail  at  Ilchester,  a  martyr  to  the  Quaker  faith,  1670.  By  this 
marriage  he  had : 

I.  Ann,  born  June  10,  1749,  died  April  25,  1816,  married  1768,  Abra¬ 
ham  Warner,  for  whom  see  “Warner”. 

II.  Sarah,  born  April  17,  1751,  died  March  17,  1786,  married  Timothy 
Taylor,  of  whom  before. 

III.  Margaretta,  born  February  6,  1752,  died  June  20,  1816,  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  Stacy  Potts  of  Trenton,  descended  from  Mahlon 
Stacye,  and  had  six  children. 

Ann  Budd  Yardley  died  1753,  and  William  married,  2nd.,  May  31,  1756,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Mary  Sotcher  Kirkbride,  by  whom  he  had: 

IV.  Mary,  born  March  27,  1757,  died  December  15,  1793,  married 
Jonathan  Woolston. 

V.  Hannah,  born  October  3,  1758,  died  August  8,  1830,  married  John 
Stapler. 

VI.  Achsah,  born  February  17,  1760,  died  March  27,  1827,  married 
Thomas  Stapler,  whose  daughter,  Susanna,  married  William  Cad- 
wallader,  q.v. 

VII.  Letitia,  born  July  12,  1762,  died  June  4,  1822,  married  Jonathan 
Willis. 

VIII.  Thomas  III,  born  October  2,  1763,  died  January  26,  1828,  married, 
1785,  Susanna,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Field  Brown  (see 
Field) ,  and  had  ten  children. 

IX.  Mahlon,  born  July  17,  1765,  died  November  17,  1829,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Field  Brown  (Elizabeth  and 
Susanna  were  both  granddaughters  of  Benjamin  Field  of  Middle- 
town),  and  had  eight  children. 

X.  Samuel,  born  February  28,  1767,  died  in  infancy. 

XI.  William  VII,  born  June  22,  1769,  died  September  1,  1852,  married 
Elizabeth  Field,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Sarah  Field,  and  had  eight 
children. 

XII.  Joseph,  born  March  19,  1771,  died  October  9,  1831,  married  Sarah 
Field,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Field  of  West  Chesterfield,  N.J., 
and  had  nine  children.  Of  Joseph  later. 

Nathan  and  Isaac  Field  were  both  descended  from  the  Fields  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island. 

15.  Thomas  Yardley  III. 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Brown  Yardley: 

I.  Elizabeth,  born  May  9,  1787,  died  April  17,  1842. 

II.  Mary,  born  December  6,  1788,  died  September  1838,  married  Giles 
Knight.  See  “Knight”  Chapter  13. 

III.  William  VIII,  born  December  20,  1791,  died  July  7,  1861. 
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IV.  Mercy,  born  October  29,  1793,  died  August  27,  1835,  married  Jolly 
Longshore  and  had  a  son,  Jolly  (see  “Longshore”). 

V.  Sarah,  born  March  1,  1796,  died  November  22,  1866,  married  James 
de  Normandie,  M.D. 

VI.  George,  born  May  25,  1798,  died  October  26,  1854,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jenks,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Jenks,  and  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mercianna,  who  married  Benjamin  Taylor,  son  of  Mahlon  K. 
Taylor. 

VII.  Thomas  Howe,  born  December  3,  1800,  died  January  4,  1860  of 
whom  later. 

VIII.  Edward,  born  November  6,  1802,  died  April  25,  1874. 

IX.  Susan  L.,  born  June  16,  1806,  died  March  18,  1865. 

X.  Courtland,  born  July  29,  1808,  married  Hannah  Ann,  daughter  of 
John  Brown. 

15.  Mahlon  Yardley. 

Children  of  Mahlon  and  Elizabeth  Brown  Yardley: 

I.  Sarah,  born  April  16,  1788,  died  March  23,  1857,  married  Joseph 
Paul. 

II.  Ann,  born  February  6,  1790,  died  March  30,  1845,  married  Jesse 
Lloyd  and  had  Benjamin  Lloyd,  who  married  Lydia  Taylor,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  David  Barton  Taylor. 

III.  Achsah,  born  September  1,  1792,  died  October  6,  1871,  married 
Richard  Janney. 

IV.  John,  born  December  1,  1794,  died  May  24,  1874. 

V.  Hannah,  born  April  25,  1797,  died  November  18,  1868,  married 
Samuel  Buckman. 

VI.  Robert,  born  January  18,  1799,  died  September  16,  1849,  married 
Ellen  Field. 

VII.  Charles,  born  August  4,  1802,  died  December  30,  1877,  married 
Anna  Warner,  daughter  of  William  and  Letitia  Field  Warner. 

VIII.  Elizabeth,  born  July  21,  1807,  died  March  20,  1881,  married  Mahlon 
B.  Linton. 

15.  William  Yardley  VII. 

Children  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Field  Yardley: 

I.  Nathan,  born  December  11,  1794,  died  June  19,  1805. 

II.  Thomas,  born  July  1,  1796,  died  May  9,  1862. 

III.  William,  born  March  4,  1799,  died  April  4,  1861. 

IV.  Samuel,  born  August  26,  1801,  died  May  6,  1864. 

V.  Kirkbride,  born  January  18,  1804,  died  August  20,  1860. 

VI.  Charles  F.,  born  June  5,  1807,  died  July  31,  1885. 

VII.  Edward  T.,  born  October  25,  1809,  died  March  7,  1883,  married 
Sarah  Warner. 

VIII.  Howard,  born  January  29,  1814,  died  May  18,  1868. 
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15.  Joseph  Yardley  I. 

Children  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Field  Yardley: 

I.  Isaac,  born  July  30,  1799,  died  1836. 

II.  Mary,  born  October  20,  1801,  died  July  13,  1883,  married  Ezra 
Buckman. 

III.  Susanna,  born  October  29,  1803,  died  November  16,  1830. 

IV.  Letitia,  born  January  13,  1807,  died  November  24,  1894. 

V.  Margaretta,  born  December  10,  1808,  died  March  12,  1871. 

VI.  Ellen,  born  November  26,  1811,  died  July  29,  1850,  married  Levi 
Buckman. 

VII.  Joseph  II,  born  September  7,  1813,  died  February  26,  1880,  mar¬ 
ried  Margaretta  Taylor,  daughter  of  David  B.  Taylor,  of  whom 
before. 

VIII.  Sarah,  born  July  22,  1805,  died  June  2,  1884. 

IX.  Mahlon,  born  June  22,  1819,  died  December  10,  1820. 

16.  Children  of  Joseph  and  Margaretta  Taylor  Yardley: 

I.  Justin  Edwards,  born  May  4,  1838,  died  March  29,  1857. 

II.  Charles  Burleigh,  born  June  12,  1840,  died  March  8,  1916,  married 
Margaret  T.  Swann. 

III.  David  Sellers,  born  December  29,  1842,  died  August  1,  1866. 

IV.  Eldridge  Taylor,  born  June  8,  1845,  died  January  17,  1882. 

V.  William  Buckman,  born  August  3,  1848,  died  July  23,  1885,  married 
Ellen  P.  Mulvany  and  had  Charles,  Sarah  and  John  Linn  McKim 
Yardley.  For  J.  L.  M.  Yardley  see  Chapter  15. 

VI.  Mahlon  Kirkbride,  born  October  9,  1850,  died  July  18,  1852. 

VII.  Ida  Virginia,  born  November  25,  1853,  died  July  29,  1871. 

16.  Thomas  Howe  Yardley,  son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Brown  Yardley,  re¬ 
moved  to  Philadelphia  and  became  well  known  as  a  physician.  He  married,  in  1830, 
Sarah  Warner  Johnson,  daughter  of  the  publisher  Jacob  Johnson.  His  son, 

17.  The  Reverend  Henry  A.  Yardley,  was  born  in  1834,  and  died  in  1882.  He 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Professor  at  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  By  his  wife,  Jane  Andrews 
Woolsey,  whom  he  married  in  1861,  he  was  the  father  of, 

18.  The  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Yardley,  who  was  born  in  1869  and  died  in  1933. 
He  married  in  1905,  Louise  Thorne  of  Germantown,  who  is  still  living.  His  son  is 

19.  The  Reverend  William  W.  Yardley,  born  1911,  headmaster  of  Chatham  Hall, 
Virginia,  who,  by  his  wife,  Helen  Gregory,  daughter  of  Alfred  Gregory  of  New  York, 
has  four  children:  Jonathan,  Jane,  Sarah  and  Benjamin. 


Brereton 

of  Brereton  and  Malpas ,  Cheshire 

Arms :  Argent,  two  bars  sable 

Crest:  A  bear’s  head  ppr.  issuing  from  a  ducal  coronet. 

Arms  of  Moreton:  Argent,  a  greyhound  statant  sable 

The  marriage  of  William  Yardley  I  of  Yardley  in  Staffordshire,  with  Elizabeth 
Moreton  brought  into  the  family  an  ancient  pedigree  with  descents  from  several  great 
families  of  Cheshire,  the  Vernons,  barons  of  Shipbrook;  the  Egertons,  barons  of 
Malpas;  the  Venables,  barons  of  Kinderton;  the  Booths,  and  others.  The  Moretons 
themselves,  while  not  an  historic  family,  were  nevertheless  ancient  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Little  Moreton. 

The  following  pedigree  is  taken  from  Ormerod’s  great  and  magnificent  publica¬ 
tion  “History  of  Cheshire”,  which  gives  engraved  illustration  of  Brereton  Hall  and 
other  seats  of  the  families  mentioned  here.  For  anyone  interested  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  consulting. 

1.  The  first  recorded  ancestor  of  this  ancient  Cheshire  family  was  Ralph  de 
Brereton,  whose  son, 

2.  William  I,  was  father  to 

3.  William  II,  who  continued  a  long  line  bearing  this  name.  The  next  lord  of 
the  manor  was, 

4.  Sir  William  III,  who  was  living  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  By  his 
wife,  Margery,  daughter  of  Randall  de  Thornton,  he  had, 

5.  Sir  Ralph  Brereton,  living  1275,  who  married  the  Scottish  princess,  Ada, 
daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntington,  Prince  of  Scotland,  brother  of  King  Malcolm, 
by  Maud,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Bayeux,  Earl  of  Chester. 

Sir  Ralph  was  the  father  of  Sybil  who  married  Adam  de  Booth  of  Barton  (see 
pedigree  of  Booth) ,  and 

6.  Sir  William  IV,  who  by  a  daughter  of  Richard  de  Sandbach,  had, 

7.  Sir  William  V.  He  married  Rose,  daughter  of  Ralph  Vernon,  baron  of 
Shipbrook,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Dacres.  The  Vernons  were  ancestors 
of  the  Vernons  who  came  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

8.  Sir  William  Brereton  VI,  by  Margery,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Beausley,  was 
the  father  of 

9.  Sir  William  Brereton  VII,  who  married  first,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Philip  de 
Egerton,  baron  of  Malpas,  and,  second,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Done  of  Utkin- 
ton.  The  Dones  were  ancestors  of  the  American  family  of  Doane. 

Sir  William  VI  had  two  sons: 

I.  Sir  William  VIII,  of  whom  follows, 
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II.  Ralph,  or  Randall,  of  Malpas,  whose  third  son,  Sir  Richard,  married 
Jane,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William,  son  of  Sir  William  Stanley 
of  Holt.  It  was  this  Randall  Brereton’s  daughter,  Jane,  who  married 
John  Booth  of  Dunham  Mascy,  ancestor  of  Mahlon  Stacye. 

10.  Sir  William  VIII  inherited  the  barony  of  Malpas  through  his  mother,  Ellen 
de  Egerton.  He  married  Anilla,  daughter  of  Hugh  Venables,  baron  of  Kinderton,  and 
had, 

11.  William  IX,  who,  by  his  wife,  Alice,  sister  and  coheiress  of  Richard  Corbet 
of  Leghton,  was  the  father  of 

12.  Sir  William  Brereton  X,  who  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Hulse. 
His  son  was 

13.  Sir  Andrew  Brereton,  father,  by  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert  Legh  of  Adling- 
ton,  of 

14.  Alice,  who  married  William  Moreton,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  Moreton. 

15.  Elizabeth,  who  married  William  Yardley,  was  her  daughter. 

There  was  another  marriage  between  the  Breretons  and  the  Yardleys.  Four  genera¬ 
tions  after  Sir  Andrew,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Brereton,  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Yardley  of  Calcott,  who  is  not,  however,  on  the  pedigree  of  the  American  family. 


Notes  —  Chapter  11 


1.  Other  references  for  Yardley:  (1)  “Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Families  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania”  by  John  W.  Jordan,  Vol.  I,  p.  250;  (2)  History  of  Bucks  County,  Davis, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  122;  (3)  A  History  of  Yardley  is  now  in  preparation  in  England  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Cochrane.  (4)  “Before  the  Mayflower”  by  Capt.  John  H.  R.  Yardley 
D.S.O.  London  1931,  which  is  the  authority  for  Sir  George  Yardley  and  deals 
particularly  with  his  career  in  America  as  the  second  Royal  Governor  of  Virginia. 
(5)  “The  House  of  Yardley  1770-1953”  published  in  London  by  Yardley  of 
London  Inc.,  Perfumers.  This  company  was  founded  by  William  Yardley,  1756- 
1824,  fifth  in  descent  from  Ralph,  brother  of  William  III  (No.  10). 

2.  See  under  “Baker”  this  history,  for  further  information  about  her  descendants, 
and  Chapter  15,  descent  No.  2. 

3.  For  the  facts  about  Thomas  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Yardley  lands  the  author 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  L.  M.  Yardley,  the  present  proprietor  of  “Lakeside.” 

4.  Illustrated  and  described  in  “The  Bucks  County  Traveler”  for  June  1956. 


Warner 


Warner  is  derived  from  the  given  name,  Warner,  and  is  the  same  as  Warren. 
Originally  Warin,  or  Varin,  the  name  of  a  Germanic  people  or  folk,  it  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Normans.  The  Warners  were  Wariners. 

The  Warners  in  which  we  are  interested  came  from  the  village  of  Draycott  in  the 
parish  of  Blockley,  Worcestershire,  where  they  may  have  lived  from  very  early  times. 
They  were  prosperous  yeomen;  from  all  that  we  know  they  had  been  so  for  centuries. 
Their  records,  so  far  as  have  been  discovered,  begin  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
From  the  parish  registers  of  Blockley  we  learn  that  John  Warner,  son  of  Richard, 
was  baptized  April  22,  1582.  The  pedigree  begins  thus: 

1.  Richard  Warner 

2.  John,  married  Margaret,  surname  not  given,  and  had  ten  children,  among 
whom  was 

3.  William  Warner,  the  fourth  son,  born  July  8,  1627,  who  emigrated  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  least  as  early  as  1677.  Watson,  the  Annalist,  says  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  on  the  Delaware;  that  he  was  a  captain  under  Cromwell  and  obliged  to  flee 
after  Cromwell’s  death  in  1658.  Thomas  Warner,  late  of  Wrightstown,  said  of  his 
ancestor,  William,  that  “he  came  with  his  brother,  Isaac,  from  Draycott,  Blockley, 
where  the  ancestral  homestead  is  still  in  possession  of  a  Warner.”  If  William  came 
here  as  early  as  1658,  there  is  no  mention  of  him  by  the  Swedes,  although  he  must 
have  lived  with  them.  He  may  have  come  here  when  the  Swedish  colony  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  1664.  In  1677  he  purchased  200  acres  in  what  is  now  Blockley 
township,  named  by  him  after  his  birthplace;  this  adjoined  the  land  of  Sven  Skute. 
With  William  Orion  he  purchased,  of  the  Indians,  1600  acres  for  335  guilders.  In 
1684  William  Penn  confirmed  his  ownership  of  288  acres  in  the  township  of  Blockley, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  Here  he  built  a  house;  it  was  on  the  hill  a  short 
distance  north  of  Girard  Avenue  Bridge,  known  as  “Eglesfield”,  and  his  whole  estate 
extended  from  the  Schuylkill  on  both  sides  of  Lancaster  Avenue,  embracing  what  was 
once  Hestonville. 

William  Warner  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  early  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  under-sheriff  of  Upland,  1679-1680  and  one  of  the  three  Peace  Commissioners 
under  William  Penn.  He  was  also  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Upland  1681,  and  in  that 
year  appointed  by  Governor  Markham  as  one  of  his  Council. 

According  to  the  records  of  Blockley  parish  church,  William  Warner  married 
November  6,  1642,  Mary  George  (he  was  apparently  only  15,  but  there  may  be  some 
mistake  in  the  date  of  his  birth).  By  this  marriage  he  had: 

I.  Jane 

II.  Henrie 

III.  John,  baptized  March  16, 1646 

IV.  Samuel 
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"  V.  William,  who  settled  in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey 

VI.  Alice 

All  were  baptized  in  Blockley  Church. 

He  married  later,  Anne  Dyde  who  was  his  widow  when  he  died  in  1706.  In  his 
will,  dated  September  8,  1703,  proved  October  18,  1706,  he  mentioned  his  son,  John, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  100  acres,  and  £20;  his  son,  Isaac,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  50 
acres;  his  son,  Robert,  to  whom  he  left  two  houses  in  Draycott,  England;  his  son, 
William,  £10  and  other  consideration;  but  to  his  grandson,  William,  eldest  son  of 
Isaac,  he  left  one-half  of  his  Blockley  estate  in  entail.  This  William  was  later  called 
“The  Baron  of  the  Fishing  Club  of  the  Schuylkill”.  Isaac  and  Robert  were  the  sons 
of  his  second  marriage. 

4.  John  Warner,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  wedding  certifi¬ 
cate  of  Isaac  Warner  and  Mary  Janney  in  1773,  was  born  in  1649  (but  if  identical 
with  the  John  of  the  Blockley  registers,  this  is  an  error).  He  came  to  Pennsylvania 
with  his  father  and  acquired  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  his 
father’s  estate,  where  he  built  a  large  log  house  which  he  occupied  until  his  death, 
and  it  remained  with  his  descendants  until  1799  when  it  was  torn  down  by  his 
grandson,  Colonel  Edward  Heston.  The  massive  timbers  were  found  to  be  in  such 
excellent  preservation  that  they  were  used  in  the  building  of  Colonel  Heston’s  mansion 
the  following  year,  which  mansion  stood  until  1901  when  it  was  demolished  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

John  Warner  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  1713,  1714  and  1715. 
He  died  April  12,  1717.  He  married,  about  1679,  Anne  Campden,  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Edward,  born  October  29,  1680,  died  young 

II.  Margaret,  born  March  23,  1683-4,  married  Jacob  Rhoads,  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Rhoads,  and  had  five  children. 

III.  Mary,  born  December  3,  1684 

IV.  Esther,  born  August  18,  1686,  married  Swen  Warner,  son  of  William 
Warner  of  Gloucester  Co.,  N.J. 

V.  Sarah,  born  1688 

VI.  John,  born  October  26,  1689,  married  Mary  Kirk 

VII.  William,  born  1694 

VIII.  Isaac,  born  1696,  married  Veronica  de  la  Plain  Cassell 

IX.  Jane,  born  1698,  unmarried  1716 

X.  Joseph,  of  whom  follows. 

5.  Joseph  Warner  I,  tenth  child  of  John  and  Anne  Campden  Warner,  was  born 
April  15,  1701.  In  1726  he  settled  in  Wrightstown  township  where  he  purchased  150 
acres  from  Abraham  Chapman.  The  homestead  which  he  built  there  was  still  standing 
in  1901.  April  16,  1723  he  married,  at  Middletown,  Agnes  Croasdale,  daughter  of 
John  and  Mara  Chapman  Croasdale  (see  “Croasdale”,  Chapter  13),  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Mary,  born  January  28,  1725,  married,  1750,  James  Wildman,  son 
of  Matthew  and  Mary  Hayhurst  Wildman  of  Middletown. 

II.  Abraham,  of  whom  presently 

III.  Isaac,  who  had  Isaac,  who  married,  1773,  Martha  Janney,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Martha  Mitchell  Janney. 
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Joseph  died  1746,  Agnes  1771. 

6.  Abraham  Warner,  son  of  Joseph  and  Agnes  Croasdale  Warner,  was  born 
August  14,  1735.  He  married  at  Falls  Meeting,  January  26,  1768,  Anne  Yardley, 
daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Budd  Yardley  (for  whom  see  Yardley),  of  Lower  Make- 
field.  He  died  in  Falls  township,  June  2,  1800.  Their  children  were: 

I.  William,  born  December  26,  1769,  died  September  28,  1828,  mar¬ 
ried,  Letitia  Field,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  Taylor  Field. 

II.  George,  born  November  27,  1770,  died  July  15,  1777 

III.  Sarah,  born  August  3,  1772,  died  November  16,  1848,  married  Amos 
Briggs. 

IV.  Ann,  born  October  2,  1773,  died  April  4,  1840,  married  Daniel 
Trimble. 

V.  Mary,  born  June  21,  1778,  died  December  15,  1871,  married  Mahlon 
Kirkbride,  son  of  Jonathan  (see  Kirkbride). 

VI.  Abraham,  born  September  4,  1779,  died  October  7,  1829,  married 
Abigail  Field,  1808,  and  had  one  son,  Joseph,  born  October  28,  1809. 

VII.  Joseph,  born  August  4,  1784,  died  October  1,  1857,  married  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Benjamin,  February  15,  1810,  and  had  twelve 
children,  see  below. 

Children  of  William  and  Letitia  Field  Warner: 

I.  Abraham,  born  October  9,  1803,  died  September  3,  1860,  married 
Sarah  Ann  Taylor,  daughter  of  Yardley  and  Hannah  Taylor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  (see  below).  Sarah  Ann  married  second,  1871,  John  Wildman 
of  Langhorne. 

II.  William  F.,  born  November  4,  1804,  died  March  3,  1842,  and  had  a 
son,  Yardley  Warner. 

III.  Anna,  born  December  9,  1807,  died  June  1,  1886,  married  Charles 
Yardley,  son  of  Mahlon. 

IV.  Hannah,  born  July  20,  1810,  died  December  3,  1866. 

V.  George,  born  January  13,  1813,  died  August  14,  1887. 

VI.  Yardley,  born  November  2,  1815,  died  January  7,  1885,  married, 
1st.,  Hannah  Allen;  2nd.,  Elizabeth  Horne. 

Children  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  Warner: 

I.  Mary,  born  November  15,  1810,  died  May  6,  1829 

II.  Mahlon,  born  September  11,  1812,  died  September  16,  1828. 

III.  Anna,  born  January  1,  1812,  died  February  15,  1892. 

IV.  Abigail,  born  December  18,  1816,  died  January  26,  1883,  married 
Anthony  Swain  and  had:  Edward,  Joseph  Warner,  and  Frances. 

V.  Elizabeth,  born  November  29,  1818,  died  July  7,  1893,  married 
Samuel  Cabeen  and  had:  Joseph  Warner  Cabeen  and  five  daughters. 

VI.  Lydia,  born  January  2,  1821,  died  October  2,  1822. 

VII.  Sarah,  born  July  6,  1823,  died  December  12,  1898. 
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VIII.  Rebecca,  born  January  1,  1826,  died  August  31,  1905,  married  David 
J.  Johnson  and  had:  Anna  and  Wilfred  Johnson. 

IX.  Gulielma,  born  December  2,  1827,  died  October  21,  1829. 

X.  Mary,  born  July  14, 1830,  died  December  1895. 

XI.  Gulielma,  born  February  2,  1833,  married  Benjamin  F.  Johnson  and 
had:  Joseph  Warner,  Henry  and  Ellen  Johnson. 

XII.  Ellen,  born  March  27,  1835,  died  March  6,  1906. 

Children  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  Ann  Taylor  Warner: 

I.  Hannah,  born  March  31, 1842 

II.  Letitia,  born  March  24, 1844 

III.  William  Yardley,  born  August  26,  1846. 

IV.  George,  born  August  8,  1852,  married  Lydia  Yardley,  daughter  of 
Algernon  S.  and  Susan  J.  Cadwallader,  October  22,  1879,  and  had 
one  son,  Seymour  Yardley. 


Cadwallader 


The  origin  of  the  Bucks  County  family  of  Cadwallader  has  long  been  an  enigma 
to  local  historians  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  family.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century 
a  Cadwallader  book  was  privately  printed  by  Dr.  Rawlins  Cadwallader,  but  it  is 
largely  statistical.  In  1898  Thomas  Algernon  Cadwallader,  in  connection  with  Gilbert 
Cope,  the  genealogist,  made  extensive  researches,  and  recently  J.  Augustus  Cadwalla¬ 
der  of  Yardley,  with  Edith  Verlenden  Paschall,  has  continued  the  work,  with  the  result 
the  American  branches  of  the  family  are  thoroughly  studied.  But  none  of  these  investi¬ 
gators  went  to  Wales,  whence  certainly  the  family  came.  Confronted  with  the  Welsh 
language,  they  abandoned  the  search.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  first  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ancestor  was  an  interesting  man,  and  many  of  his  descendants  have  become 
eminent  enough  to  warrant  genuine  historic  research  into  their  remote  ancestry.  The 
Welsh  held  pedigrees  in  high  esteem;  most  of  them  in  Pennsylvania  could  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  the  heroes  of  their  race. 

Unfortunately  Cadwallader  is  a  given  name— not  a  patronymic  that  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  Welsh,  before  the  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  called  themselves  “ap”,  or 
son  of  their  father.  But  after  1682,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  English 
majority,  they  discarded  the  old  system  and  decided  upon  using  the  given  name  of 
the  pioneer  founder  as  a  patronymic.  Thus  John  ap  Cadwallader  became  John  Cad¬ 
wallader  and  the  following  generations  continued  to  be  called  by  this  name.  Some¬ 
times  the  “p”  of  “ap”  was  held  over  when  it  was  phonetically  possible;  ap  Howell  be¬ 
came  Powell,  ap  Rys  became  Price,  etc. 

To  make  research  into  the  history  of  the  Cadwalladers  particularly  confusing  there 
were  three  contemporaneous  John  Cadwalladers,  all  Quakers.  One  was  John  of 
Radnor  and  Uwchlan,  Chester  County,  at  whose  house  in  1712  and  1714  Meetings 
were  held.  His  family  is  well  known  and  there  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  it 
and  the  others. 

Another  was  John  Cadwalader  (spelled  with  one  1)  of  Philadelphia  who  married 
at  Merion,  December  26,  1699,  Martha  Jones,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Jones  and 
Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wynn.  He  was  the  son  of  Cadwalader  Thomas  of 
Kiltalgarth,  Merionethshire.  He  is  listed  by  Browning  in  his  “Welsh  Settlement  of 
Pennsylvania”,  page  109,  among  the  descendants  of  nobility  who  settled  in  the  Welsh 
tract,  and  his  pedigree  back  to  720  A.D.  is  given,  page  280,  et.  seq.  Thomas  Allen 
Glenn  also  gives  an  account  of  him  in  “Welsh  Founders  of  Pennsylvania”,  Vol.  1,  p. 
119,  and  Vol.  II,  pp.  91-108.  This  John  Cadwalader  was  the  ancestor  of  the  prominent 
family  in  Philadelphia. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Bucks  County  Cadwalladers  was  of  Horsham,  Montgomery 
County.  Rawlins  Cadwallader  states  he  came  from  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  and  refers 
to  the  persistent  family  tradition  that  all  three  Johns  were  related,  which  may  be  true 
or  not. 

Here  we  might  explain  that  the  spellings  with  one  or  two  ll’s  were,  at  first,  purely 
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capricious.  One  explanation  of  the  final  use  of  two  ll’s  by  the  Bucks  County  family  is 
that  on  an  early  marriage  certificate  the  groom  wrote  “Cadwallader”  without  thinking, 
and,  when  this  was  later  called  to  his  attention,  he  decided  to  continue  doing  so. 

1.  John  Cadwallader  of  Horsham  was  born  1676,— the  record  of  Abington 
Monthly  Meeting  of  his  death  in  1742  states  he  was  sixty-six.  He  married  as  his  first 
wife,  at  Abington,  July  28, 1701,  Mary  Cassel,  daughter  of  John  Cassel  who  came  from 
Kriesheim,  Germany,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Germantown.  John  Cassel, 
or  Kassel,  was  a  Mennonite  who  became  a  Quaker;  he  died  April  17,  1691.  In  1712 
John  Cadwallader  purchased  273  acres  from  Samuel  Carpenter  in  Horsham,  and  in 
1728,  250  acres  more  from  others.  In  1730  he  married  for  a  second  time,  Margaret, 
widow  of  Rees  Peters. 

John  Cadwallader  was  a  noted  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are  in¬ 
numerable  records  in  Abington  of  his  travels  as  a  minister.  The  first  is  a  certificate 
of  October  26,  1719  granted  for  travelling  to  the  Barbadoes  “in  the  service  of  Truth”. 
In  1721  he  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  again  in  1732.  The  last  was  a  certificate  to  go 
to  the  West  Indies  in  1742,  and  then  the  record  of  his  death  November  26,  1742  in  the 
Island  of  Tortola. 

Before  he  left  for  this  trip  he  made  a  will  dated  September  30,  1742,  in  which  he 
says  he  is  of  Warminister,  in  declining  years,  and  mentions  his  children,  which,  all 
by  Mary  Cassels,  were: 

I.  John,  born  1704,  died  March  15,  1783,  married,  1728,  Elizabeth 
Hinkson,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Elizabeth  of  Horsham,  and  had: 

1.  Abel 

2.  John 

3.  Elizabeth 

4.  Richard 

5.  Edward 

6.  Jonathan 

7.  Mary,  married,  1753,  Matthew  Hallowell. 

John  was  also  a  Friends  Minister 

II.  Isaac  who  married,  1st.,  in  1730,  Margaret  Roberts  of  Abington  and 
had: 

1.  Abraham 

2.  Isaac 

3.  Mary 

4.  Elizabeth 

5.  Margaret 

6.  Sarah 

He  married  2nd.,  Mary  (surname  not  known).  He  died  Novem¬ 
ber  12, 1739. 

III.  Jacob,  of  whom  follows 

IV.  Joseph,  born  November  16,  1717,  married,  October  4,  1737,  Mary 
Williams. 

V.  Benjamin,  died  June  14,  1753,  married,  1742,  Grace  Comly,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  and  Agnes  Heaton  Comly,  and  had: 

1.  Rachel,  born  1743 

2.  Phoebe,  born  1747 
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3.  Benjamin,  born  1749 

4.  Cyrus,  born  1752 

VI.  Sarah,  married,  1724,  John  Bond 

VII.  Mary,  died  1753,  married  Benjamin  Heaton.  They  removed  to  North 
Carolina  in  1746. 

VIII.  Martha,  born  1715,  married  Ellis  Roberts. 

2.  Jacob  Cadwallader  I. 

Jacob  born  in  1713,  married,  August  25,  1733,  Magdalen  Conrad,  daughter  of 
Tunis  Kunders,  or  Conrad,  one  of  the  early  colonists  of  Germantown.  Only  one  child 
is  known,  namely, 

3.  Jacob  Cadwallader  II. 

Data  concerning  this  Jacob  is  lacking,  except  for  his  marriage  and  the  date  of 
his  death  in  1790,  will  proved  October  20.  He  married  into  a  family  with  which  we 
are  already  acquainted,  Phoebe  Radcliffe,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Phoebe  Baker 
(Bowker)  Radcliffe  (see  “Radcliffe”,  this  history).  Their  children  were: 

I.  Rebecca,  born  1759,  married,  1782,  David  Jarrett. 

II.  Alice,  born  1760 

III.  Magdalen,  born  1761 

IV.  Cyrus,  born  1763,  of  whom  follows. 

V.  Rachel,  born  1765 

VI.  Tacy,  born  1767 

VII.  Jacob,  of  whom  presently. 

VIII.  Phoebe,  born  1771,  who  married,  1790,  Oliver  Hough  and  had: 

1.  Mary  who  married  Samuel  Yardley  of  Doylestown 

2.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Mahlon  Kirkbride  Taylor,  1817. 

IX.  Alice,  born  1775. 

4.  Cyrus  Cadwallader. 

Cyrus  born  June  6,  1763,  died  February  10,  1848,  was  a  man  active  in  politics, 
and  at  one  time,  1816-1825,  State  Senator  of  Pennsylvania.  He  married  twice  into 
the  Taylor  family.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  at  Makefield,  October  21,  1790, 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Burroughs  Taylor,  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Jacob,  born  September  14, 1791. 

II.  Elizabeth,  born  December  4,  1792,  who  married,  November  15,  1810, 
James  Sellers  II  of  Darby,  and  had  David  Sellers  of  whom  a  biogra¬ 
phy  was  written,  1916  by  Sarah  Pennock  Sellers. 

III.  Charles,  born  November  8,  1794. 

IV.  Benjamin 

V.  Mary 

His  second  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mercy  Knowles  Taylor  of 
Newtown,  by  whom  he  had: 

VI.  Oliver,  born  December  4,  1880. 

VII.  Rachel,  born  August  20,  1802,  married  Job  Comfort. 
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VIII.  Letitia,  born  August  12,  1804,  married  John  B.  Balderston. 

IX.  Sarah,  born  June  2,  1806,  married  Aaron  Eastburn. 

X.  Mercy,  born  April  4, 1808. 

4.  Jacob  Cadwallader  III 

Jacob  son  of  Jacob  and  Phoebe  Cadwallader,  was  born  November  21,  1768  and 
died  December  17,  1842.  He  married,  January  19,  1792,  Ann,  daughter  of  Timothy 
and  Sarah  Yardley  Taylor,  at  Makefield.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  remove  to 
Bucks  County  where  he  took  up  a  farm  near  his  wife’s  Yardley  and  Taylor  relatives 
in  Lower  Makefield  township.  His  children  were: 

I.  William,  born  November  15,  1792,  died  April  10,  1875,  married 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Achsah  Yardley  Stapler,  and  had 
nine  children. 

II.  David,  born  March  2,  1794,  died  July  4,  1822. 

III.  Timothy,  born  February  2,  1797,  died  October  10,  1837,  married 
Julian  Leland  and  had  seven  children. 

IV.  Phoebe,  born  November  15,  1799,  died  June  21,  1872,  married,  1st, 
John  Paff  and  had  three  daughters,  and,  2nd,  Amos  H.  Taylor  and 
had  five  children. 

V.  Cyrus,  born  August  1,  1802,  died  January  30,  1882,  married  Mar- 
garetta  B.  Scattergood  and  had  seven  children. 

VI.  Jacob,  born  March  25,  1804,  died  January  14,  1886,  married  Mary 
P.  Leland  and  had  two  children. 

VII.  Jonathan,  born  August  16,  1806,  died  January  20,  1809. 

VIII.  Isaac,  born  March  28,  1808,  died  August  26,  1830. 

IX.  Deborah,  born  February  3,  1811,  died  May  22,  1852,  married  Amos 
K.  Clayton  and  had  seven  children. 

X.  Samuel,  born  November  7,  1815,  died  January  26,  1907,  married 
Hannah  Carr  and  had  six  children  (cf.  Davis,  “History  of  Bucks 
County”,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  663). 

XI.  Anne 

5.  William  Cadwallader 

William  of  Lower  Makefield,  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Ann  Taylor  Cadwallader, 
was  born  November  15,  1792  and  died  April  10,  1875.  He  married,  October  21,  1819, 
Susanna  Stapler,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Achsah  Yardley  Stapler,  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Thomas  S.,  born  October  3,  1820,  died  March  26,  1902,  married 
Christiana  Reeder,  and  had  nine  children. 

II.  Elizabeth,  born  February  16,  1822,  died  October  28,  1854. 

III.  Achsah  Ann,  born  October  29,  1823,  died  June  19,  1901. 

IV.  Letitia,  born  September  2,  1825,  died  September  8,  1843. 

V.  Sarah  Y.,  born  March  2,  1827,  died  May  20,  1875. 

VI.  Algernon  Sidney,  born  August  27,  1828,  died  December  31,  1905. 

VII.  William,  born  February  20,  1836,  died  December  20,  1886. 

VIII.  David  Willis,  born  March  11,  1837,  died  April  7,  1875;  he  had  three 
children. 
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IX.  Jacob  Augustus,  born  December  11,  1838,  died  December  11,  1903, 
married  Mary  Anna  Warner,  daughter  of  George  and  Edith  Warner, 
granddaughter  of  Abraham  and  Ann  Taylor  Warner;  they  had  three 
daughters:  Edith,  Elinor  and  Mary  Augusta. 

6.  Algernon  Sidney  Cadwallader 

Algernon  Sidney  son  of  William  and  Susanna  Stapler  Cadwallader,  married, 
January  26,  1853,  Susan  J.  Yardley,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Yardley,  and  had: 

I.  Lydia  Yardley,  born  December  11,  1853,  died  October  20,  1940, 
married  George  Warner,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  Ann  Taylor 
Warner,  and  had  one  son,  Seymour  Yardley  Cadwallader  (see  “War¬ 
ner”,  this  history) . 

II.  William  Yardley,  born  July  28,  1855,  died  August  14,  1923,  mar¬ 
ried  Caroline  Lansing  and  had  J.  Lansing  Cadwallader. 

III.  John  Seymour,  born  November  9,  1856,  died  April  9,  1877. 

IV.  Letitia  S.,  born  August  1,  1858,  died  April  24,  1909,  married  Ed¬ 
mund  R.  Willets  and  had  three  daughters. 

V.  Thomas  Sidney,  of  whom  follows. 

VI.  Augustus  J.,  born  August  11,  1863,  died  March  1,  1949. 

VII.  Sarah  Yardley,  born  March  15,  1865,  died  August  8,  1917,  married 
George  F.  Craig  and  had  eight  children. 

VIII.  Mary  Anna,  born  January  9,  1867,  died  January  26,  1958,  married 
Malcolm  Franklin. 

IX.  Helen  Marr,  born  September  5,  1874,  died  August  18,  1953,  married 
Edward  Yarrington  Barnes. 

Algernon  S.  Cadwallader  lived  in  the  mansion  called  “Lakeside”  in  Yardley  (cf. 
Yardley  famliy).  A  biographical  sketch  together  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  him  is 
to  be  found  in  Davis’  “History  of  Bucks  County”,  Vol.  Ill,  page  604. 

7.  Thomas  Sidney  Cadwallader 

Thomas  Sidney,  son  of  Algernon  and  Susan  Yardley  Cadwallader,  was  born  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1861  and  died  January  21,  1950.  He  married,  1st,  Ida  R.  Weeks,  daughter 
of  Micaijah  Purdy  and  Susan  Weeks  of  Buffalo,  New  York;  he  married,  2nd,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Stephen  B.  and  Letitia  Warner  Twining. 

Thomas  Sidney  Cadwallader  lived  on  Afton  Avenue,  Yardley.  His  children  by 
Ida  R.  Weeks  were: 

I.  Algernon  Sidney,  born  October  18,  1886,  married,  February  16, 
1914,  Medora  Leedom,  daughter  of  Walter  Leedom,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Sarah  T.  Knight  (cf.  “Knight,”  this  history) , 
and  had: 

1.  Charlotte  Leedom,  born  June  17,  1916,  married  Robert  E. 

Osterhout,  October  21,  1939,  and  has: 

(1)  Robert  E.,  born  December  31,  1941 

(2)  Richard,  born  November  16,  1945 

(3)  Jean  Medora,  born  October  19,  1949 
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2.  Frances  Leedom,  born  October  20,  1919,  married  John  E. 
Fitzgerald,  February  13,  1943. 

3.  Walter  Leedom,  born  July  10,  1923,  married  Neva  E.  Wester- 
gard,  March  17,  1946,  and  has: 

(1)  Walter  Leedom,  Jr.,  born  February  21,  1947 

(2)  Nancy  G.,  born  January  16,  1949 

(3)  Christopher  L.,  born  May  8,  1953 

(4)  Suzanne  L.,  born  June  7,  1954 

(5)  Medora  E.,  born  April  19,  1957 

II.  Elizabeth  Weeks,  born  July  15,  1888,  married  John  Henry  Wood, 
born  1885,  grandson  of  John  Wood  and  Sidney  Knight  (see 
“Knight,”  this  history),  and  has: 

1.  John  H.  Wood,  born  October  25,  1915,  married  August  15, 
1942,  Jean  R.  Brown,  and  has: 

(1)  John  Cadwallader,  born  March  9,  1945 

(2)  Roger  Franklin,  born  August  26,  1947 

(3)  Elizabeth  Robertson,  born  May  27,  1951 

(4)  Susan  Yardley,  born  July  13,  1957 

2.  Franklin  Cadwallader,  born  February  4,  1917. 

3.  Sarah  Cadwallader,  born  July  22,  1927,  married  Maurice  A. 
Besson,  June  8,  1951. 

III.  James  Augustus,  born  February  4,  1890,  married  Laura  Elizabeth 
Parry,  daughter  of  William  Blakey  and  Elizabeth  Moon  Parry  of 
Langhorne,  descended  from  the  Watson  and  Gillam  families  (see 
biographical  sketch  of  Henry  C.  Parry,  “History  of  Bucks  County,” 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  287.  Also  see  “Descent  of  James  Augustus  Cadwallader 
from  Philip  Taylor,”  Chapter  15,  this  history). 

IV.  George  Craig,  born  February  10,  1892,  died  August  30,  1893. 

V.  Susan  Weeks,  born  October  2,  1894,  died  October  22,  1894. 


Chapter  12 


GILLAM  -  LONGSHORE  -  COCK 

Gillam 

Arms:  as  borne  by  John  Guillim,  Rouge  Croix  pursuivant  of  arms:  argent,  a  lion 
rampant  ermines,  collared  or. 

Crest:  An  arm  embowed  in  armor  argent  garnished  or,  holding  in  the  hand  a  broken 
sword,  hilt  sable.1 


ECENT  RESEARCH  into  the  history  of  the  Gillam  family  has  revealed 
surprising  material  which  was  hitherto  unknown.  It  appears  that  the 
Gillams  were  originally  Welsh  and  the  name,  written  Gilliam  and  Guillim, 
was  the  Welsh  form  of  the  English  William  or  the  Norman-French 
Guillaume. 

Lucas  Gillam,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Bucks  County,  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Gillam,  or  Gilliam,  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  who  came  from  Virginia. 

The  Virginia  Gillams  were  descended  from  three  brothers,  or  two  brothers  and 
a  cousin,  who  emigrated  from  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  What  we 
know  of  their  settlement  in  Virginia  will  be  related  later;  their  names  were  John, 
William  and  Robert,  and  their  surname  was  spelled  variously  Gillam,  Gilliam,  and 
Guillim.  These  three  given  names  are  identical  with  those  of  the  grandsons  of  John 
Guillim,  the  Herald  of  London,  whose  pedigree  is  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms; 
their  dates  correspond,  and  there  are  other  indications  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
London  family. 


1.  Guillim  of  London 

There  are  actually  two  pedigrees;  the  first  is  as  follows:2 
1.  Henry  Willes3  of  North  Wales,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Wins 
of  Wales. 
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2.  Thomas  a  Guillim,  married  Isobel,  daughter  of  John  a  Dean. 

3.  John  Guillim  of  Westbury  in  the  Forest  of  Dene,  Co.  Gloucester,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Nicholas  Woodhouse  of  London  and 
Katherine,  his  wife,  who  had: 

I.  John 

II.  Robert 

III.  Thomas 

IV.  William 

V.  Isabel,  married  John  Kiett  of  Rodley 

VI.  Tasse,  married  Henry  Wintell 

VII.  Jane,  married  John  Whittingdon  of  St.  Bravels 

VIII.  Alice,  married  Richard  Dobyns  of  Mordeford,  Gloucester 

4.  John  Guillim  of  Mynsterworth,  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Richard  Den¬ 
nys  of  Siston  in  Co.  Gloucester,  and  had: 

I.  St.  John,  aged  22,  1572, 4  Married  Ursula  Crewes  of  Northampton 

II.  Walter 

III.  George 

IV.  Thomas 

V.  Richard 

VI.  Priscilla,  married  John  Jones  of  Fenny  Stanton,  Huntington 

VII.  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Ashe  of  Aughton,  Yorks 

VIII.  Frances,  married  John  Hattey  of  Sowthe  in  Huntington 

IX.  Elizabeth 

X.  Anne 

XI.  Alice 

This  pedigree  is  augmented  by  the  arms  and  quarterings  given  at  end  of  this 
chapter,  Note  2.  While  the  name  is  spelled  Guillim  in  the  pedigree,  it  is  rendered  as 
Guiliam  in  the  notes  on  the  pedigree. 

The  second  pedigree5  begins  with  the  fourth  generation. 

4.  John  Guillim  of  London  Rouge  Croix,  Pursuivant  at  arms  who  had  two  sons 
sons  (the  others  are  not  given)  : 

I.  St.  John 

II.  John 

5.  St.  John  Guillim  of  London,  married  Ursula,  daughter  of  William  Crewes  of 
Fotheringay  Co.  Northampton,  who  had  also  two  sons: 

I.  Robert 

II.  John,  and  a  daughter 

III.  Mary,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Metcalfe 

6.  Robert  of  Swafield,  Lincolnshire,  living  1634  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Edward  Bolt  of  Bolnhurst,  Bedford,  and  had  three  sons: 
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I.  John,  born  October  13,  1634 

II.  William 

III.  Robert 

John  Guillim  of  Mynsterworth  and  London  was  the  author,  famous  in  the  Annals 
of  Heraldry,  of  the  “Display  of  Heraldry,”  published  in  1610.  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  has  much  to  say  about  him— it  is  a  long  article,  but  may  be 
condensed  thus: 

John  Guillim,  born  1565,  died  1621,  was  the  son  of  John  a  Gilliam  or  Gwyllim, 
of  Westbury,  Gloucester.  The  family  was  originally  Welsh.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Cathedral  school  of  Hereford,  then  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matricu¬ 
lated  1581,  his  name  being  registered  as  John  Gwyllam  of  Hereford,  aged  sixteen. 
In  1618  he  was  made  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  an  honorary  office  which 
required  the  holder  of  it  to  be  present  in  full  heraldic  regalia  at  Coronations  and 
other  ceremonies  where  pomp  and  display  were  traditional,  and  there  were  other 
minor  duties.  Guillim’s  “Display  of  Heraldry”  in  folio,  dedicated  to  James  I,  1610, 
is  famous.  It  went  through  many  editions,  eight  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  fifth,  printed  in  1679,  has  hundreds  of  engravings  of  arms  and  many  full  length 
portraits.  Gwillim  was  the  first  to  systematize  and  illustrate  the  whole  science  of 
heraldry.  He  is  noticed  in  Fuller’s  “Worthies  of  England,”  Wood’s  “Athenaeum  Oxo- 
niensis,”  and  Duncomb’s  “Herefordshire.”  He  died  May  7,  1621. 

This  family  had  branches  in  Middlesex,  and  Essex,  England.  Their  descent  is 
given  from  Mathew  Gwilliam  of  Gwent  in  Monmouth,  and  the  given  names  are  John, 
William,  Thomas,  Robert  and  Lucius. 

It  would  appear  obvious  that  the  Virginia  emigrants  were  related  closely  to  this 
family.  John  of  Virginia  may  have  been  the  second  son  of  St.  John  Guillim;  William, 
who  from  the  record  of  his  sailing,  came  from  London  (see  below)  may  have  been 
a  son  of  the  second  John,  brother  of  St.  John;  and  Robert  who  came  to  Virginia 
later  may  have  been  the  third  son  of  Robert  of  the  pedigree. 


2.  Gilliam  of  Virginia 

From  an  account  in  the  “Richmond  Standard,”  9  April  1881,  by  R.  A.  Brock, 
Vol.  4,  p.  123— under  heading  “The  Gilliam  Family,”  we  are  told: 

“The  Gilliam  family  is  of  Norman  descent  and  the  original  form  of  the  name 
was  Gillaume.  About  the  year  1680  three  brothers,  John,  William  and  Robert 
emigrated  to  Virginia.  John  settled  at  ‘Puddledock’  in  Prince  George  County, 
married  Ann  Bathurst,  and  had  issue: 

I.  Robert  Gilliam,  m.  Lucy  Skelton  (dau.  of  Ruben)  heiress  of  Elk 
Island 

II.  William  Gilliam,  m.  Christine  (Robertson)  Eppes,  widow,  of  City 
Point,  Va. 

III.  John  Gilliam,  b.  1712,  m.  Jane  Henry,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Henry,  uncle  of  the  great  orator. 
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IV.  Jane  Gilliam,  m.  Charles  Duncan,  merchant  of  ‘Roslin,’  Chesterfield 
Co. 

V.  Anne  Gilliam,  m.  Nathaniel  Harrison  of  Berkeley.” 

But  we  have  records  to  show  that  the  family  was  in  Virginia  long  before  that. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  migration  of  the  Gillams  to  Virginia  are  found  in 
Hotten’s  “Original  List  of  Persons  of  Quality  who  went  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
American  Plantations  1600-1700,”  pp.  124,  137. 

“21  Aug.  1635  Ship  ‘George’.  John  Severne,  Master,  bound  to  Virginia.  John 
Gillam  aged  21  yrs.  Thomas  Gillam,  aged  18  yrs. 

“24  Oct.  1635  Ship  ‘Constance’.  Clement  Campion,  Master,  bound  to  Virginia, 
William  Gillam  aged  27  yrs.” 

6.  Captain  John  Gillam 

Of  these  three  men,  we  find  nothing  further  about  Thomas,  but  John  and  William 
settled  in  Charles  City;  John  born  1614  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  service, 
married  and  had  descendants.  We  know  where  he  settled  from  an  account  in  the 
“William  and  Mary  Quarterly,”  Vol.  23,  under  the  heading,  “The  Colonial  Churches 
of  Prince  George  and  Dinwiddie  Counties”6 

“Early  Colonial  Land  patents  and  other  records  furnish  conclusive  proof 
that,  from  1637  until  1824,  the  creek  that  empties  into  the  Appomatox  River, 
just  below  Broadway  Landing,  was  generally  known  as  ‘Charles  City  Creek.’ 
This  creek  manifestly  was  named  for  the  Ancient  Charles  City  townsite  at 
this  point,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  an  early  colonial  frame  church 
stood  in  this  vicinity.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  next  below  Bull  Hill 
plantation,  which  adjoined  Broadway  in  the  east,  was  the  land  of  John 
Gilliam,  and  through  this  Gilliam  land,  toward  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Broad¬ 
way,  ran  a  cart  road  described  in  the  records  of  1700-1725  as  the  ‘Church 
City  Pathe.’  This  must  have  led  to  a  path  known  as  ‘the  City  Church.’  ” 

In  1639,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  there  was  a  John  Gillam  mentioned  in  a 
court  disposition  and  again  in  the  same  year  he  was  among  the  men  chosen  for 
military  service  by  the  Court  at  Lynhaven.7 

“Whereas,  at  a  Court  holden  by  the  Grand  Council  at  Lynhaven  the  1st  of  the 
present  July,  there  was  ordered  that  should  be  appointed  fifteen  sufficient 
men  out  of  the  Lower  County  of  Norfolk  to  march  against  the  Menticoke 
Indians,  according  therefor  to  the  said  order,  the  Commander  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  this  County  have  made  choice  of  these  men  whose  names  are 
here  mentioned  to  go  to  the  said  march: 

John  Gillam  and  15  others 

(each  20  persons  to  provide  2  lbs.  of  powder,  2  lbs.  of  shot,  and  40  lbs.  of 
biscuit,  and  bu.  peas  ‘a  man  for  them  sent  for  said  march.’)” 

As  any  man  chosen  for  the  militia  would  have  had  to  be  over  18  years  of  age, 
this  would  have  set  John  Gillam’s  date  of  birth  before  1619,  and  he  was,  no  doubt, 
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the  John  Gillam,  aged  21  years,  who  sailed  for  Virginia  on  the  ship  ‘George’,  21 
August  1635  and  probably  the  one  who  made  his  home  near  old  Charles  City. 

In  1651,  the  above  John  Gillam  witnessed  the  will  of  Robert  Powes  (or  Powys) 
of  Lynhaven,  in  Virginia,  dated  2  Dec.  1651;  proved  Dec.  1651;  (Lower  Norfolk 
Co.  &  Norfolk  Co.  Wills— 1637-1710,  p.  7).  A  month  later,  on  15  January  1651,  his 
own  nuncupative  will,  probably  dictated  on  his  deathbed,  was  recorded  mentioning 
only  his  eldest  son  John  which  suggests  that  there  were  other  children.  He  appointed 
his  “brother-in-lawe  Mr.  Roger  ffountayne”  his  sole  Executor. 

The  will  of  John  Gillam  is  as  follows: 

“John  Gillam  (Nuncupative) 

Bk.  C.  F.  1  Recorded  15  Jan.  1651 

Mary  White,  age  17  years  or  thereabouts . . .  sworn  &  examined  as  a  last 
will  and  testament  of  Capt.  Leift.  John  Gilham;  saith  That  all  &  singler  his 
estate  in  this  County  he  did  bequeath  unto  his  brother  in  lawe  Mr.  Roger 
flountayne,  &  did  appoint  him  his  sole  Executer  of  his  last  will  &  testament, 
onely  did  bequeath  unto  his  eldest  sonne  John  Gilham  his  Rapier,  &  his 
usuall  worne  seale  gould  Ringe  .... 

Mary  White”8 

“Inventory  of  estate  of  Capt.  John  Gilahm,  Dec’d.  of  Lynhaven,  in  Co.  of 


Lower  Norfolk,  12  March  1651-2 

for  8:  ould  books  0100 

Totals  4214  lbs.  tobo. 

Assets  include  debts  for  tobacco 

Capt :  Sibsey  0300 

Mr:  Tho:  Goodrich  0250 

John  Taylor  4000 

Simond  Barrowe  0050 

Henery  Porter  0083 

Bill  of  Wm.:  Singleton’s  assigned  by  Richard  Lipscomb  0850 

from  Ensign  Sterlinge  0016 

The  totall  some  of  the  Estate  is  12976  (lb.  tobo.) 

Signed 


Francis  Laud  (or  Land) 
Simond  Barrowe 
John  Taylor 

Appraisors”9 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Captain  John  Gillam  of  Lynhaven  bequeathed  his 
gold  seal  ring  to  his  eldest  son,  John,  which  would  be  a  prized  possession  if  he  were 
the  grandson  of  the  famous  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  Also  it  must  be  noted 
that  John  was  his  eldest  son,  which  leaves  no  doubt  there  were  other  sons. 

7.  John  Gillam,  Jr. 

That  Captain  John  Gillam  had  a  son,  John,  is  corroborated  by  a  record  that  a 
John  Gilham  signed  an  oath  of  allegiance  on  April  13,  165210  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England.  And  there  are  the  following  records  concerning  him : 
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In  1659-60,  in  Charles  City: 

10  September  1659,  “Mr.  Stephen  Hamelin  ordered  to  pay  Mr.  Tho:  Drewe 
342  lbs.  tobo.  &  £5.7.6  sterl.  with  costs  of  suit  against  Jno:  Gilham  in  case 
Gilham  does  not  appear.”11 

3  December  1659,  “Attachment  to  John  Gilham,  against  Antho:  Tail’s  estate 
for  1100  lbs.  tobo.  per  bill.”12 

On  20  January  1659,  and  15  February  1659-60,  Mr.  John  Gilham  served  on 
the  Jury  of  the  Charles  City  Court.13 

February  1659-60,  “Judgt.  &  exec,  to  Jno:  Gilham  against  the  estate  of 
Antho:  Tall  for  1100  lbs.  tobo.”14 

The  above  John  Gilham,  who  appeared  in  the  records  of  Charles  City  Court  in 
1659,  could  easily  have  been  the  “eldest  sonne”  of  Capt.  John  Gilham  of  Lynhaven, 
Lower  Norfolk  County.  He  again  appears  in  the  Court  dockets  in  1661. 15 

On  21  July  1664,  John  Gilham  purchased  1300  acres  of  land  in  Charles  City 
County,  from  Edward  Hill,  viz: 

“Deed— 21  July  1664— Edward  Hill  sells  to  John  Gilham  1300  acres  of  land. 

Signed 

Edward  Hill” 

The  above  may  have  been  when  the  Gillam  family  became  possessed  of  the  land 
south  of  the  Appomatox  River,  through  which  ran  the  “cart  road”  described  as  the 
“City  Church  Pathe.” 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  preceding  John  Gillam  was  the  man  who  died  in  Charles 
City  County,  after  1673,  leaving  a  widow  Margery,  who  later  married  a  Henry 
Briggs  of  Surry  Co.,  as  we  learn  from  the  “Henrico  Co.  Record  Book  1,  p.  462: 

“Land  patented  to  Mr.  John  Guilam,  dated  James  City,  17  May  1673,  tract  of 
land  in  Charles  City  County,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomatox  River  by 
said  John  Gilliam,  dec’d.  is  granted  to  Margery  Briggs  (late  Guilam)  Relict 
of  John  Gillam,  etc.,  1  October  1687.” 

The  will  of  Henry  Briggs,  Surry  Co.,  Va.,  6  July  1681,  mentions  his  wife,  Margery. 
According  to  other  records,  John  Gilliam  and  Margery  had  issue: 

I.  John 

II.  Hincha 

III.  Charles 

IV.  Elizabeth  m.  Francis  Maybury.16 

8.  John  Gillam  III 

John,  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  was  probably  the  man  mentioned  before,  living 
1680,  who  moved  to  Prince  George  County,  settled  at  “Puddledock”  and  married 
Ann  Bathurst  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  one  of  whom,  was  John  born  1712. 

6.  William  Gillam 

Returning  to  William,  who  1635  aged  27,  sailed  on  the  ship  “Constance,”  we 
have  the  following  proof  of  his  arrival: 

“Ambrose  Calthorp  of  St.  Dunstans  in  the  West,  Gent,  age  33,  deposes  4 
March  1635-6,  that  he  came  passenger  from  Virginia  in  the  ‘John  and 
Dorothy’.  He  further  deposes  16  May  1636,  that  on  11  January  last,  he 
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had  in  the  ship  ‘Constance’  then  and  now  delayed  at  Ilfracomb  in  her  voyage 
to  Virginia,  four  servants,  namely  William  Gillam,  John  Elwood,  Thomas 
Hudson,  and  William  Hulett,  of  whom  Hulett  and  Hudson  have  since  run”17 

It  seems  probable  therefore  that  William  came  from  London. 

On  2  October  1650,  with  24  other  persons,  William  Gillam,  received  a  grant  of 
land  near  the  head  of  the  Ware  River  in  Mockjack  Bay,  probably  in  or  near,  York 
County.18 

In  1665  William  Gilham  was  sworn  constable  for  Weynoke.19 

In  1665  William  Gillum  and  Jeoffrey  Mumford  purchased  200  acres  of  land 
from  Daniell  Clarke,  for  the  price  of  5000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  viz: 

“Deed— 1  July  1665,  Daniell  Clarke,  planter,  of  Oldmans  Creek,  sells,  for  a 
bill  of  5000  lbs.  tobo,  rec’d.  to  Jeoffrey  Mumford  &  William  Gilham,  a  tract 
of  Land  joyening  to  the  horse  path  that  goes  to  Jamestowne.  All  being  200 
acres. 

Signed 

Daniel  Clarke 

Witnessed 

Tho:  Porter19 

John  Smyth” 

To  date  there  have  been  found  no  other  records  of  a  William  Gillam  of  the  very 
early  generations— no  death,  no  marriage,  no  issue.  What  little  we  know  does  place 
him  in  the  approximate  locality  with  John  Gillam. 

Robert  Gillam 

From  the  “Bristol  and  American  Records  of  First  Settlers  in  the  Colonies”  p.  163, 
we  learn  that  between  1633  and  1679  a  Robert  Gillum  sailed  from  England  on  the 
ship  “Primrose,”  destination  Jamaica.  There  are  no  further  records  to  substantiate 
the  arrival  of  this  Robert  Gillam  in  Virginia. 

7.  Robert  Gillam  of  Accomack  County,  Virginia,  and  of  Lewes,  Delaware. 

Whether  this  Robert  is  identical  with  the  above,  who  may  have  been  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  Robert  (No.  6)  of  the  Heralds  pedigree  born  about  1636,  or  the  son  of 
Captain  John  of  Lynhaven,  we  do  not  know.  It  seems  more  probable  he  was  the  son 
of  Captain  John. 

In  1681,  a  Robert  Gellum,  with  four  others,  was  involved  in  a  land  transaction 
in  Accomack  County:20 

“17  March  1681,  p.  293— Certiff  is  this  day  granted  to  John  Barnes  for  250 
acres  of  Land  due  by  Rights  underwritten: 

Robert  Gellum  John  Hames 

Even  John  Thomas  Elizabeth  Thricky” 

Tho:  Dewell 

Accomack  County  is  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia. 

By  1685,  he  had  removed  to  Lewes,  Sussex  County,  Delaware  where  he  died. 
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Administration  of  his  estate  was  granted  to  William  Clark  of  Lewes,  December  1,  1685. 

8.  Robert  Gillam  of  Middlesex  County,  Virginia  and  of  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  this  Robert  is  of  May  27,  1683,  in  Middlesex  County 
Court,  as  plaintiff  in  a  suit  involving  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 

In  1687  Robert  Gilliam  was  listed  in  the  Military  Census  of  Middlesex  County,22 
and  from  the  Court  Records  of  the  same  county  we  find  other  notices  of  him  of  the 
years  1693  and  1694.22  At  a  Vestry  Meeting  of  Christ  Church,  November  12,  1688, 
“it  was  ordered  that  Robert  Gilliam  be  paid  for  making  a  horse  block  at  ye  Great 
Church,”23  which  indicates  he  was  a  carpenter.  That  this  was  his  trade  is  shown  also 
in  a  court  order  of  November  12,  1685  that  he  be  paid  200  pounds  (of  tobacco)  for 
erecting  stocks,  rakes  and  a  pillory. 

The  baptisms  of  his  children  were  recorded  in  Christ  Church.  In  these  records  his 
name  is  given  variously  as  Guillam,  Gilliam,  Gilham  and  Guillams.  His  wife’s  name 
was  Ann. 

Children  of  Robert  and  Ann  Guillam: 

I.  Robert,  born  August  22,  1681,  baptized  September  18,  1681.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  father  1705-6  (of  which  later),  nor 
of  his  stepmother,  Constant,  but  he  may  have  been  the  Robert  Gillam 
of  Springfield,  New  Jersey  who  died  1728. 

II.  Frances,  baptized  December  23,  1683,  not  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
her  father;  she  may  have  died  young. 

III.  Peter,  baptized  March  29,  1687,  may  have  died  young. 

IV.  Elizabeth,  baptized  April  14,  1689.  She  may  have  been  the  Elizabeth 
whose  death  in  April  1698  was  recorded  by  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting.24 

V.  William,  born  after  1685,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  father,  1705-6, 
as  under  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  probably  the  father  of  Lucas 
of  Salem  who  married  as  his  second  wife,  February  10,  1740,  Anne 
Endicott  and  died  intestate  in  Mansfield,  1743. 

VI.  Lucas,  baptized  March  27,  1692,  of  whom  later. 

VII.  John,  note  repetition  of  Robert,  William  &  John,  baptized  July  19, 
1694,  not  mentioned  in  his  father  or  stepmother’s  wills,  but  he  may 
have  been  the  John  Gillam  of  Northampton  County,  New  Jersey. 

We  next  find  Robert  Gillam  in  Salem  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1698-9,  when  he 
was  reimbursed  for  carpentry  work  on  the  Salem  Meeting  House.  The  wording  of 
the  Men’s  Minutes  of  Salem  Meeting,  show  that  Robert  Gillam  was  not  a  Friend: 

30th  day  11  month,  1698-9 

“At  this  meeting  John  thompson,  Isaac  Smart,  Rothrah  morrise,  and  Richard 
Darkin  brought  in  thair  Repoart  that  they  had  put  out  the  meetinghouse  to 
be  built  the  brick  worke  to  Rich  woodnut  and  the  woodworke  to  Robert 
Gillam. 

This  meeting  appointed  Joseph  White  and  bartholmew  wiat  to  Speak  to 
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hester  herrison  consarning  Robart  Gillham  that  frindes  hath  no  Eunity  with 
him  as  a  friend  to  the  truth  at  this  meeting  payd  by 


Samwell  wade 

1-5-0 

Richard  Johnson 

2-10-0 

Joseph  ware 

1-5-0 

Nathaniel  Chamnessener 

2-10-0 

thomas  thompson 

2-10-0 

10-0-1 

In  1703  we  find  Robert  Gillham  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  Common  Pleas 
and  Quarter  Sessions,  Court  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  viz: 

24  November  1703 

Robert  Gilham,  plaintiff 

vs.  for  debt. 

James  Ackerman,  defendant 

Arrest  granted  thereupon-wothdrawn  by  plaintiff  8  December  1703.  (Minute 

Bk.,  Common  Pleas  &  Q.  S.  Cts.,  Bucks  Co.,  p.  397,  No.  Bu  7A,  GSP). 

Robert  Gillam  married  a  second  time,  Constant  Gambell  (Gambel  or  Campbell), 
widow,  whom  he  named  in  his  will,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Evis 
and  Ann,  who  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  his  will  he  calls  himself  Robert 
Gillam  of  Salem  Town,  New  Jersey,  carpenter.  His  will  was  dated  February  6,  1705-6 
and  proved  March  16,  1705-6. 

Before  the  year  1708,  Constant  Gillam,  widow  of  Robert,  died,  leaving  a  will 
proved  March  31,  1708,  in  which  she  mentions: 

her  daughters— Elizabeth  Gambell 
Elizabeth  Gillam 
Avis  Gillam 

her  executor— Hugh  Middleton,  who  is  to  have  daughter,  Elizabeth  Gambell 
until  she  is  eighteen  years. 

Witnesses— Roger  Milton,  Alexander  Grant,  Ann  Sireg  (Surridge) 

8%  acres  of  land. 

To  review  the  data  concerning  the  Gillam  family  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  story  given  in  “The  Richmond  Standard,”  above  quoted,  that 
there  were  three  founders,  kinsman,  however,  rather  than  brothers,  named  Robert, 
William  and  John,  has  some  basis  in  fact.  John,  born  in  1714,  died  1751,  settled  in 
Charles  City  and  had  sons,  his  eldest  son,  John,  above  mentioned  in  his  will;  among 
the  others  may  have  been  a  Robert.  William,  born  1608,  settled  also  in  Charles 
City,  but  we  have  no  genealogical  data  concerning  him.  He  came  over  as  a  servant  of 
Ambrose  Calthorp  of  London.  Both  men  came  to  Virginia  in  1635.  Of  Robert,  called 
the  third  brother  in  the  story,  we  have  no  early  records,  but  a  Robert  sailed  from 
Bristol  between  1633  and  1679  and  held  land  in  Accomack  and  Middlesex  Counties 
in  1681.  He,  or  another  Robert,  who  may  have  been  the  son  of  John,  removed  to 
Lewes,  Delaware  where  he  died  1683.  Robert,  of  Salem,  who  died  in  1705-6,  may 
have  been  the  latter’s  son.26 
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3.  Gillam  of  Langhorne,  Bucks  County 

9.  Lucas  Gillam,  son  of  Robert  and  Ann  Gillam  of  Middlesex  County,  Virginia, 
was  born  March  27,  1692.  As  a  small  child  he  came  with  his  father  to  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  married  Lydia,  surname  unknown.  He  removed  to  Bristol,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  dead  by  1720. 

10.  Lucas,  the  only  son  of  Lucas  and  Lydia  Gillam  of  Bristol,  was  born  1715. 
His  father  and  mother  dying  while  he  was  a  small  child,  he  was,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  bound  out,  by  direction  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Bucks  County, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  cooper,  which  trade  he  followed  in  early  life  in  Middletown, 
now  Langhorne.  In  1751,  becoming  prosperous,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  in  the  same  township.  He  married,  August  18,  1748,  Anne,  daughter  and  only 
child  of  Jeremiah  Dungan,  of  Middletown,  by  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Croasdale  Smith,  Jeremiah  being  the  son  of  William  and  Deborah  Wing  Dungan,  and 
grandson  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Dungan,  founder  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Bucks  County.  Mary  Croasdale  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Croasdale  who,  it  is 
believed,  came  to  Pennsylvania  on  “The  Welcome”;  (cf.  Croasdale,  this  history). 

Thomas  Dungan  was  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Limerick  and  the  Lathams 
of  Latham  Castle.  This  ancestry  has  been  published  many  times.  Descendants  of  great 
wealth  have  sponsored  luxurious  editions  with  sumptuous  illustrations  tracing  lines 
back  through  many  noble  families.  Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  this  ancestry 
here. 

The  most  authoritative  work  is  Alfred  R.  Justice’s  “Dungan-Latham  Ancestry.” 
There  were  two  Jeremiah  Dungans  of  Bucks  County,  contemporary,  about  whom  there 
is  uncertainty.  One  was  the  son  of  William  and  Deborah  Wing  and  the  other  was  the 
son  of  another  Jeremiah  and  Deborah  Drake.  Thomas  Allen  Glenn  in  “Reifsnyder- 
Gillam  Ancestry”  states: 

“Jeremiah  Dungan,  baptized  at  Pennypack  Baptist  Church,  September  15, 
1714,  died  at  Middletown,  Bucks  County,  July  26,  1758,  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Deborah,  married  first,  Sarah  Smith  and  they  had  one  child,  Ann,  mar¬ 
ried  August  18,  1748  at  Middletown  Meeting,  Lucas  Gillam.” 

By  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  facts  known  of  these  two  cousins,  it  is  apparent  our 
Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  William  by  Deborah  Wing. 

Lucas  and  Anne  Gillam  had  the  following  children: 

I.  Suzanna,  married  Jonathan  Linton  of  Northampton 

II.  Jeremiah 

III.  Lucas 

IV.  Simon,  the  ancestor  of  the  Langhorne  family 

V.  Joseph 

VI.  John 

VII.  Sarah,  married  Euclydus  Longshore  of  Middletown  (for  whom  see 
“Longshore”) 

VIII.  Joshua 
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IX.  James 

X.  Thomas 

Lucas  and  Anne  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  particularly  of 
Middletown  Meeting. 

11.  Simon  Gillam. 

This  name  Simon  evidently  came  from  Simon  Latham,  a  prominent  ancestor  of 
the  Dungans.  Simon  was  a  prosperous  man,  the  owner  of  four  hundred  acres  in 
Middletown;  his  homestead,  a  handsome  mansion  near  Langhorne,  is  still  standing. 
He  was  a  preacher  among  Friends.  He  married,  December  11,  1783,  Anna,  daughter 
of  William  and  Ann  Marriott  Paxson  of  Middletown,  and  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Marriott  by  Martha  Kirkbride,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Phoebe  Blackshaw  Kirkbride 
(cf.  Chapter  8).  They  had: 

I.  Mary,  born  October  22,  1784 

II.  William,  born  October  1,  1786,  died  December  31,  1842 

III.  Isaac,  born  April  13,  1788,  of  whom  presently 

IV.  Anna,  born  October  30,  1794 

12.  William  Gillam,  born  October  1,  1786,  married  Suzanna,  daughter  of  Jon¬ 
athan  and  Elizabeth  Harvey  Woolston.  The  Woolstons  were  early  settlers  of  Burlington 
County,  New  Jersey,  whence  Jonathan  Woolston,  grandfather  of  the  above  Jonathan, 
removed  to  Middletown  and  married  in  1707,  Sarah  Pearson,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Grace  Pearson  (for  whom  see  “Pearson,”  under  Stackhouse,  Chapter  13). 

I.  Elizabeth,  born  September  17,  1810,  married  Joseph  Watson. 

William  and  Suzanna  were  the  parents  of  nine  children: 

I.  Elizabeth,  born  September  17,  1810,  married  Joseph  Watson,  for 
whom  see  “Watson.” 

II.  Anna,  born  August  12,  1812,  married  William  Blakey 

III.  Harvey,  of  whom  below 

IV.  Jonathan,  born  October  25,  1816,  married  Hannah  Cadwallader 

V.  William,  born  November  15,  1818,  married  Elizabeth  Stackhouse 

VI.  Simon,  born  November  24,  1820,  married  Elizabeth  Richardson 

VII.  Suzanna,  born  April  18,  1823,  married  George  Justice 

VIII.  Hannah,  born  June  3,  1823,  married  Lewis  R.  Appleton 

IX.  Mary,  born  August  25,  1827,  married  Aaron  Winder,  M.D. 

13.  Harvey  Gillam,  born  July  1,  1814,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  James 
Hunt  of  Darby  and  had: 

I.  Mary  Wyatt 

II.  William  Henry  who  married  Sarah  Thomas  Wilson,  daughter  of 
Jehu  Wilson,  and  had  Hannah,  who  married  Howard  Reifsnyder,  for 
whom  see  “Reifsnyder-Gillam  Ancestry,”  by  Thomas  Allen  Glenn. 

III.  Morris  Shallcross 

IV.  Harvey  H. 
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12.  Isaac  Gillam,  son  of  Simon  and  Anna  Paxson  Gillam,  was  born  April  13, 
1788,  and  died  February  5,  1849.  He  married  Margaret  Mitchell,  born 
October  6,  1785,  died  March  24,  1819,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anna 
Mitchell,  by  whom  he  had,  among  others, 

13.  Samuel  Mitchell  Gillam  who  was  born  October  30,  1816,  and  died  April  5, 
1878.  By  his  wife,  Sarah  Miller,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Hannah  Miller, 
he  had, 

14.  William  Henry  Gillam  of  Langhorne,  born  June  24,  1858,  and  died  April 
13,  1935.  He  married,  May  21,  1885,  Rachel  Kirk,  born  February  15,  1864, 
died  August  29,  1942,  daughter  of  Stephen  Large  and  Hannah  Atkinson 
Kirk,  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Samuel,  born  February  6,  1886,  died  July  24,  1887 

II.  Stephen  Kirk,  born  February  11,  1888,  died  March  19,  1908.  A 
brilliant  student,  he  was  awarded  posthumously  his  degree  as  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

III.  William  Henry,  Jr.,  born  July  2,  1890,  for  whom  see  his  Descent 
in  chapter  15. 

IV.  Clifford  Riggs,  born  May  23,  1897,  for  whom  also  see  his  descent 
in  chapter  15. 

Notes  for  Gillam 

1.  Ms.  C.  23  Heralds  College.  Guillim  of  Swafield,  Lincolnshire  Pedigrees. 

2.  Visitation  of  Gloucester,  1623,  KH  284,  under  “Miscellaneous  Pedigrees”  Harl. 

MSS  1041,  fol.  23;  1543,  fol.  15*> 


Guillim 


Arms-Quarterly 

1.  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  ermines,  collared  or; 

2.  Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  spearheads  argent,  embrued 
gules; 

3.  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  cocks  gules; 

4.  Gules,  two  bars  and  a  canton  argent; 

5.  Paly  of  six  argent  and  sable,  on  a  bend  or  three  pheons  of  the 
second 

Crest— An  arm  embowed  in  armor  argent,  garnished  or,  holding  in  the 
hand  a  broken  sword,  hilt  sable. 

3.  Evidently  the  abbreviation  for  the  Latin  “Wilhelmus”— William. 

4.  This  date  is  wrong.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  other  pedigree  or  the  article  on  the 
life  of  his  father  in  the  D.N.B. 

5.  Middlesex  Pedigrees,  p.  160;  Visitation  of  Essex  1612,  p.  208. 
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6.  Wm.  &  Mary  Quarterly,  Vol.  23,  p.  258,  under  heading,  “The  Colonial  Churches 
of  Prince  George  &  Dinwiddie  Cos.” 

7.  Virginia  Magazine,  Vol.  39,  pp.  239  and  244.  Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  County. 

8.  Lower  Norfolk  &  Norfolk  Co.  Wills,  1637-1710,  p.  7. 

9.  Va.  Col.  Abstracts,  Lower  Norfolk  Co.  1651-1654,  Vol.  31,  pa.  13. 

10.  Northumbria  Collecteana,  A.L.  1645-1720,  p.  54,  Va.  Col.  Abs. 

11.  Va.  Col.  Abs.  Charles  City  Court  Orders,  1658-1665,  p.  52. 

12.  ibid,  p.  56 

13.  ibid,  p.  63 

14.  ibid,  p.  64 

15.  ibid.  “Fragments  of  1650-1696”,  pp.  1  and  10. 

16.  Wm.  &  Mary  Quarterly,  Vol.  11,  2nd  series,  p.  74. 

17.  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Biog.  Reg.,  Vol.  47,  p.  75.  Genealogical  notes  from  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  Examinations. 

18.  Cavaliers  and  Pioneers,  Nugent,  Patent  Book  2,  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  p.  200. 

19.  Va.  Col.  Abs.  Charles  City  Court  Orders,  fragments,  p.  10,  36,  44. 

20.  Certificates  and  Rights  of  Accomack  Co.,  Va.  1663-1709,  p.  56. 

21.  Rec.  of  Sussex  Co.,  Del.  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Turner,  p.  102.  Phila.  Adm.  Book  A, 
1683-1702,  p.  9. 

22.  Va.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  Vol.  8,  p.  191  and  Vol.  12,  p.  192. 

23.  Vestry  Book,  Christ  Church,  Middlesex  Co.,  Va.  1663-1767,  p.  60. 

24.  Hinshaw,  “Encyclopedia  of  American  Quaker  Genealogy.” 

25.  The  Gilliams,  with  the  name  so  spelled,  flourished  also  in  other  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  are  close  to  Wales.  The  parish  regis¬ 
ters  of  these  counties  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  contain  scores,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  Gilliam  names.  The  register  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  alone, 
lists  54  births  or  baptisms,  18  marriages,  and  59  burials  from  1598  to  1663.  In 
the  industrial  city  of  Manchester  there  was  a  wealthy  and  prominent  family  of 
Gilliam  who  owned  estates  at  Newton,  Failsworth  and  Levenshulme,  one  of 
whom,  James,  was  held  to  be  of  the  gentry  and  was  summoned  in  1664  by  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  Norrey  King  of  Arms  to  register  his  descent  and  justify  his 
title  to  his  coat  or  arms.  cf.  Dugdale’s  Visitation.  Chetham  So.  Pub.,  Vol.  LXXXIV, 
p.  5.  See  also,  Fielding’s  “Historical  Gleanings,”  “History  of  Newton  Chapelry,” 
“Manchester  Court  Leet  Records,”  and  the  publications  of  the  Chetham  Society 
which  contain  many  references  to  the  Gilliams. 

In  Chester  there  was  also  a  family  of  Gilliam  in  which  the  given  name  of  Luke,  or 
Lucas,  occurs;  but  this  name  is  not  so  uncommon  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
it  became  later. 

If  there  were  any  clues  to  point  to  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  as  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  Gilliams  of  Virginia,  there  is  a  large  field  of  research  to  be  done  in  those 
counties,  with  plenty  of  material  for  some  future  genealogist  of  the  Gilliam 
family.  But  the  evidence  so  far  gathered  points  to  London  and  the  Guillims  of  the 
pedigrees  here  given,  and  until  disproved  it  would  seem  that  our  family  is 
descended  from  them. 


Longshore 


The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  family  was  Robert  Longshore.  He  was  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  a  man  of  education,  and  styled  in  early  Philadelphia  deeds  “gentleman,”  a  title 
used  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  men  held  in  high  respect  by  the  community,  gener¬ 
ally  indicating  a  background  of  gentility. 

His  parentage  is  not  known,  but  he  certainly  came  from  Wigan  in  Lancashire.  Of 
this  presently.  There  is  a  coat  of  arms  accredited  to  the  Longshores  of  Lancashire. 

Arms  of  Longshore,  or  Longshaw: 

Argent,  two  serpents  erect  and  endorsed  vert. 

The  device  of  serpents  often  indicates  that  the  first  armigerous  ancestor  was  a 
surgeon  or  physician,  but  we  do  not  know  of  this  profession  in  the  Longshore  family 
back  of  the  emigration  to  American,  although  in  recent  times  there  were  eminent  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  name. 

That  a  branch  of  the  family  in  Cheshire  (Wigan  in  Lancashire  is  close  to  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Cheshire)  bore  arms  is  shown  by  a  list  of  those  who  disclaimed  bearing  arms  at 
the  Heralds  Visitation  of  Cheshire  in  1613,  among  whom  was  John  Longshaw  of  Latch- 
ford,  gentleman.  The  list  includes  a  number  of  dissenters,  i.e.,  those  who  dissented  from 
the  Church  of  England;  Randal  Janney  of  Styall  was  one;  Roger  and  Thomas  Simcock 
were  others.  The  Heralds,  Dugdale  especially,  refused  to  enter  the  pedigrees  of  many 
branches  of  ancient  families  who  refused  to  belong  to  the  established  church,  Dugdale 
going  so  far  as  to  tear  down  and  remove  memorials  of  these  families  in  churches.  This 
explains  why  John  Longshaw  was  disclaimed,  as  bearing  arms,  although  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  them. 

The  surname  Longshore  is  a  rare  one  in  England.  It  is  a  place  name.  The  form 
was  originally  “Longshaw”,  or  “Longshagh”.  Longshaw  is  actually  a  village  in  the 
township  of  Billinge  in  the  parish  of  Wigan,  on  the  road  from  Billinge  to  Upholland, 
Lancashire,  and  there  is  also  a  hamlet  of  the  same  name  in  Aspull,  Lancashire— the 
Penningtons  came  from  there.  The  ending  “shaw”  in  the  northwest  of  England,  is  a 
word  in  itself  meaning  a  grove  or  wooded  enclosure. 

There  was  a  family  which  took  its  name  from  this  place  since  the  time  surnames 
were  first  used.  John  de  Longshaw  was  living  in  Wigan,  1352,  and  Richard  de  Long¬ 
shaw  was  an  owner  of  land  there  1388. 

The  following  are  a  few  records  of  the  name  from  the  early  fifteenth  century 
onwards: 

From  “Final  Concords”  Record  Soc.  Pub.  Vol.  50  and  others. 

1.  “At  Preston  in  Amondernesse,  on  Wednesday  next  after  Assumption,  10  Henry  V 
(12  August  1422) . 

Between  John  Legeard,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Preston  in  Amondernesse, 

Thomas  de  Maudesley,  Chaplain,  John  de  Longshagh,  Chaplain,  William  Hay- 

hurst,  the  elder,  Chaplain,  and  William  Maweson,  Chaplain,  plaintiffs,  and  Henry 
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de  Hoghton,  Knight,  and  Joan,  his  wife,  deforciants  of  the  manor  of  Salebury  and 
Clayton  near  Ribbilchestre,  with  the  oppurtenances,  and  of  9  messuages,  2  tofts, 
160  acres  of  land,  18  acres  of  meadow,  and  8  acres  of  pasture  in  Clyderhowe 
(Clitheroe)  Ribbilchestre  (Ribchester) ,  Little  Penhulton,  Preston  in  Amonder- 
nesse,  Oswaldatwyssell,  and  Dutton. 

Henry  and  Joan  acknowledge  the  said  manor  and  tenements  to  be  the  right 
of  John  Legeard,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  plaintiffs  and  to  the  heirs  of  John 
Legeard  forever,  for  which  the  plaintiffs  gave  them  500  marks.” 

Fines  paid  for  Various  Writs  of  Different  Dates. 

10  Hen.  V.  1413  John  de  Longshagh  (p.  87) 

5  Hen.  VI.  1413  John  de  Longshagh  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Horsley  (p.  124) 

Record  Soc.  Vol.  50 

Final  Concords. 

10  (m.  84)  At  Lancaster,  on  Thursday  next  after  St.  Lawrence.  3  Henry  VI. 
(16  August  1425) . 

Between  John  de  Longshagh,  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Hurleigh,  County  South¬ 
hampton,  plaintiff,  and  Richard  de  Knoll,  of  Chepyndale,  deforciant  of  the  manor  of 
Thorneley,  and  of  140  acres  of  land,  140  acres  of  meadow,  280  acres  of  pasture,  and 
40  acres  of  wood  in  Chepyn  (Chipping),  Wheteley  and  Aghton  near  Dutton. 

Richard  acknowledges  the  said  manor  and  tenements  to  be  the  right  of  John  (de 
Longshagh  of  Hurlegh)  for  which  John  granted  them  to  Richard  for  his  life,  after 
his  decease  to  remain  to  Miles,  son  of  the  said  Richard,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  his 
body,  in  default  to  remain  to  Gerard,  brother  of  the  said  Miles,  and  to  the  heirs  males 
of  his  body,  in  default  to  remain  to  the  rights  heirs  of  the  said  Richard.” 

(Record  Soc.  50,  p.  90) . 

2.  Pleadings  and  Depositions  in  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  temp.  Henry  VII 
and  Henry  VIII. 

“Decrees  and  orders,  Henry  VIII.  Book  5,  Fol.  422. 

Walter  Langton  et  Culcheth.  In  the  matter  in  variance  between  Robert  Lang- 
ton  Esq.,  Gilbert  Culcheth,  gentleman  wherein  either  of  them  complained  of  other 
for  and  concerning  the  waste  and  common  of  Hyndeley,  in  county  of  Lancaster 
every  of  them  pretending  to  have  an  interest  in  the  freehold  of  the  said  waste: 
And  also  in  the  matter  in  variance  between  them  and  their  tenants  of  Hyndeley 

and  Aspull - - - (here  follows  a  description  of  the  complaint,  whereby  it 

appears  certain  houses  were  unlawfully  erected  upon  the  common  and  were 
ordered  to  be  torn  down.  Among  these  is  mentioned  a  cottage  and  %  acre  in  the 
tenure  of  Henry  Longeshaghe  and  a  parcel  of  %  acre  and  20  rodefall  in  the 
tenure  of  Henry  Longeshaghe.  (Reg.  Soc.  32.  pp.  166-169) . 

3.  “Memorials  of  the  Church  of  Prestwich”,  by  John  Booker,  p.  7. 

“John  Bradford  burnt  at  the  stake  June  30,  1555.  There  is  in  the  Ms.  of 
Ommanuel  Colledge,  writes  Hollingsworth  (pp.  73-74)  a  letter  from  Elizabeth 
Longsho’  to  Mr.  Bradford,  mencioning  his  preaching  in  Lancashire  and  belessing 
God  for  it  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  shee  received  by  it.  On  the  postscript  of  this 
letter  shee  desires  him  to  have  remembrance  in  his  prayers  of  a  maide  in  the 
Parish  of  Prestige,  whose  name  is  Alice  Seddon,  who  doth  not  cease  to  pray  for 
you  night  nor  day.” 
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Marriage  Licences  Granted  within  the  Diocese  of  Chester 
Sept.  12,  1606 

John  Longshaw  and  Elizabeth  Banckes,  parish  of  Grappenhall,  Chester,  at 
Grappenhall.  (Record  Soc.  53,  p.  4) . 

Memorials  of  the  Church  of  Prestwick,  p.  271 

Lawrence  Longshaw  was  paid  £17  for  work  in  the  church. 

Hugh  Longshaw  is  mentioned  in  a  petition  1631,  p.  336. 

March  24,  1664.  The  names  of  Ralphe,  James,  William,  Gilbert  and  Robert 
Longshaw  are  signed  to  a  document  addressed  to  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgess  of  Wi¬ 
gan,  to  have  and  to  hold  a  fair  and  Court  Leet  in  the  town  of  Wigan,  Lancashire 
(p.  491) . 

Among  the  numerous  marriages  of  the  Longshore,  or  Longshaw,  family 
recorded  in  the  Church  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  is  that  of  Joan  Longshaw  to  James 
Jolly,  October  20,  1596.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  over  a  century  later 
Ursula  Jolly  married  Robert  Longshore. 

It  seems  clear  that  Longshaw  is  the  original  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  and  that  our  Robert  Longshore  came  from  the  same  place  (Wigan)  as  the 
Pembertons  and  the  Jollys,  and  from  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  Hayhursts,  the 
Janneys,  Pearsons,  Burgesses,  and  several  other  Bucks  County  families.  Captain 
Thomas  Holme,  Surveyor  of  Pennsylvania,  came  from  Coniston  in  Lancashire. 

1.  Robert  Longshore  was  Deputy  Surveyor  General  of  Pennsylvania  under 
Captain  Thomas  Holme.  July  3,  1684  a  warrant  was  issued  to  him  for  a  city  lot  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  south  side  of  Walnut  Street,  and  was  fifty  feet  wide.  On  the  same 
day  a  patent  was  granted  him  for  five  hundred  acres  in  “Bristol  township,  County  of 
Philadelphia”,  two  hundred  acres  of  which  he  conveyed  in  1686  to  Samuel  Bennett  in 
exchange  for  two  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  on  the  Schuylkill.  Here  he  erected  a 
house. 

He  married  first,  probably  in  Lancashire,  a  wife  whose  name  is  not  known,  and 
secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Peter  Larssen  Cock,  a  Swedish  magistrate,  of  whom 
later.  She  re-married,  prior  to  1697,  Thomas  Jenner,  who  dispossessed  the  children  of 
Robert  Longshore  of  a  large  part  of  their  inheritance  while  they  were  still  minors. 

There  is  an  unsubstantiated  story  that  Robert  Longshore  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  Thomas  Fairman  who  was  also  a  surveyor.  Thomas  Fairman  was  one  of  the  first 
to  arrive  in  Philadelphia,  where  in  Kensington  he  built  a  large  house  which  was  famous 
in  early  Pennsylvania  history  as  the  temporary  residence  of  William  Penn  and  of 
several  provincial  councillors.  The  “Treaty  Elm”  stood  in  front  of  it  and  here  Penn 
made  his  historic  treaty  with  the  Indians.  Fairman  may  have  married  Robert  Long¬ 
shore’s  sister  as  his  first  wife— he  afterward  married  Elizabeth  Kinsey. 

Robert  and  Margaret  removed,  about  1690,  to  Middletown  township,  Bucks 
County,  where  he  died,  1694.  Robert  and  Margaret  Cock  Longshore  had  two  children: 


2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Jollys  are  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  history,  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  mention  here  that  the  Jollys  were  prominent  in  Lancashire.  James  Jolly  of  Droylsden 
was  the  father  of  Thomas  Jolly,  a  dissenting  minister  of  the  established  church  who  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  attention  for  his  unorthodox  preaching.  His  estate  at  Wymondhouses  was  a  gathering 
place  for  dissenters,  among  them  Quakers.  See  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  for  his  life  and 
parentage.  The  Chetham  Society  has  published  his  pedigree.  A  Major  James  Jolly  was  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army. 
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I.  Euclydus,  of  whom  follows 

II.  Alice,  married  to  William  Scarborough,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Scar¬ 
borough.  They  had  a  son,  Euclydus  Scarborough  of  Solebury, 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  Euclydus  Longshore  I.  This  is  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  name, 
Euclid,  the  same  as  borne  by  the  famous  Greek  mathematician.  The  Swedes  were  fond 
of  adding  “us”  to  names,  for  example,  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Euclydus  was  born  in  1692,  hence  was  only  two  years  old  when  his  father  died. 
We  know  little  about  him  except  that  he  married  Alice  Stackhouse,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Grace  Heaton  Stackhouse.  His  farm  in  Middletown  township  was  near  Bridgetown, 
about  two  miles  northeast  of  what  is  now  Langhorne,  on  the  road  leading  from  Bridge¬ 
town  to  Yardley,  overlooking  the  Core  Creek.  It  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  Stack- 
house  tract  (see  Stackhouse)  and  acquired  by  Alice  from  her  father.  From  the  Friends 
Meeting  Records  of  Middletown  we  learn  of  the  births  of  his  children: 

I.  Robert,  born  October  13,  1716.  He  married  Ursula  Jolly,  daughter 
of  James  and  Sarah  Taylor  Jolly,  and  had  a  son,  James,  of  whom 
below. 

II.  Grace,  born  February  24,  1719,  died  young. 

III.  Thomas,  born  September  13,  1721,  died  1771,  married  Joanna  Vance. 

IV.  Margaret,  born  July  21,  1724,  married,  first,  Robert  Pearson,  son  of 
Crispin  Pearson;  2nd,  John  Atkinson. 

V.  Alice,  born  September  4,  1726,  married  Thomas  Lamb. 

VI.  Grace,  died  unmarried. 

VII.  Euclydus,  born  February  4,  1730,  died  December  23,  1732. 

VIII.  Mary,  died  unmarried. 

IX.  Euclydus,  born  June  27, 1735. 

X.  Benjamin. 

4.  James  Longshore,  born  March  18,  1758,  died  August  3,  1839,  married  Frances 
- by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Phoebe,  born  November  10,  1781 

II.  Jolly,  born  November  9,  1786,  married  February  16,  1815,  Mercy 
Yardley,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Suzanna  Yardley. 

III.  Mary,  born  October  19,  1790. 

IV.  Robert,  born  April  8,  1796,  died  March  29,  1857,  married  Eleanor, 
born  January  13,  1799,  daughter  of  Abdon  and  Sarah  Harvey  Buck- 
man  for  whom  see  “Buckman”  chapter  14. 

V.  William,  born  August  9, 1797. 

VI.  Ruth,  born  December  8,  1800. 

5.  Robert  and  Eleanor  Buckman  Longshore  had: 

I.  Abdon,  born  August  11,  1821,  married  Permelia  Tomlinson  and  had 
Elwood,  Margaret  and  Mary  Ellen  Longshore. 
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II.  James,  born  February  23,  1823,  married  Caroline  Moon. 

III.  Margaretta,  born  March  15,  1826  married  William  Crozier  of 
Pennsbury. 

IV.  Edward,  born  October  9,  1834,  married  Catherine  Williams. 

V.  Sarah,  born  July  8,  1837,  married  Stephen  Tomlinson  and  John 
Williams. 

3.  Euclydus  Longshore  II,  of  Middletown,  Bucks  County,  married  twice;  first, 
Suzanna  Van  Horn,  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Abner,  born  about  1762,  who  married  Sarah  Powers,  born  1764, 
died  February  18, 1848. 

II.  Asher,  who  died  young. 

III.  Asa,  who  also  died  young. 

IV.  Anna,  who  married  Garret  Van  Horn. 

V.  Alice,  married  Isaiah  Van  Horn. 

VI.  Abigail 

Euclydus  married  second,  1780,  Sarah  Gillam,  daughter  of  Lucas  and  Anne  Dun- 
gan  Gillam  of  Middletown,  for  whom  see  “Gillam”,  by  whom  he  had: 

VII.  Euclydus  III,  born  1781,  died  October  31,  1838,  who  married  Sarah 
Cox,  daughter  of  Isaac  Cox.  He  moved  to  Ohio  and  had  de- 
cendants. 

VIII.  Margaret 

IX.  Abraham,  born  1785,  died  1855,  married  Rhoda  Skelton,  daughter 
Joseph  and  Mary  Carey  Skelton  of  Solebury  of  whom  below 

X.  Joseph,  born  November  24,  1788,  married  Joanna  Kelly. 

XI.  Grace,  born  1790. 

VII.  Rachel,  born  1792,  who  married,  1811,  at  Newtown  by  Isaac  Hicks, 
J.  P.,  Valentine  Dickerson,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Sweeney  Dickerson 
of  Middletown,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  who  mar¬ 
ried  Benjamin  Field  Taylor,  q.v. 

XIII.  Thomas  Canby,  born  June  21,  1794,  married  Jane  Gaines. 

XIV.  James,  born  November  17,  1797,  died  1861,  married  Sarah  Roberts. 

4.  Abraham  Longshore  and  Rhoda  Skelton  had  the  following  children: 

I.  Sarah  Anne,  born  December  26,  1807,  married  first,  January  15, 
1835,  Holcombe  Walker,  by  whom  she  had,  Abraham,  Elizabeth, 
William  and  Sarah  Jane  Walker,  and,  2nd.,  Mahlon  Kirkbride 
Taylor  of  Taylorsville. 

II.  Joseph  Skelton,  M.D.,  born  September  18,  1809,  died  December  5, 
1879,  married,  February  18,  1836,  Julia  LaRue. 

III.  Thomas  Ellwood,  born  November  11,  1812,  married  Hannah  E. 
Myers,  born  May  30,  1819,  and  had  Dr.  Charming  Longshore  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  who  married  Rudolf  Blankenburg,  one  time  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  Hannah  Myers  Longshore  was  a  celebrated  woman 
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physician,  the  first  graduate  of  the  Women’s  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  Her  portrait  hangs  in  that  college  entrance  hall. 

IV.  Mary,  born  August  16,  1811  died  1813. 

V.  Carey,  of  whom  follows 

VI.  Isaac,  born  August  6,  1816,  died  May  24,  1888,  married  Mary  Bur¬ 
gess. 

VII.  John  Watson,  born  May  5,  1818,  died  November  1,  1839. 

VIII.  William,  born  1820,  died  in  infancy. 

IX.  Samuel  Carey,  born  November  2,  1822,  married  Sara  Ann  Case,  and 
Rebecca  Reynolds. 

X.  Elizabeth,  born  April  28,  1825,  married  William  Burgess. 

XI.  Anna  Mary,  born  April  16,  1829,  died  October  29,  1905,  married, 
July  20,  1854,  Lambert  Potts.  Anna  Longshore  Potts  was  a  celebrated 
physician. 

Lucretia  Longshore  Blankenburg,  above,  wrote  an  article  published  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  524,  entitled  “My  Branch 
of  the  Longshore  Family”,  which  gives  a  first  hand  account  of  this  family  and  how 
they  lived.  A  large  part  is  quoted  from  a  narrative  of  Thomas  Ellwood  Longshore,  her 
father,  dated  January  10,  1891,  in  which  he  tells  of  his  father,  Abraham,  and  his 
early  life. 

5.  Carey  Longshore  was  born  August  1,  1814  and  died  May  24,  1888.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  November  13,  1843,  Matilda  Holcombe,  born  April  25,  1811,  died  March  6, 
1893,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anna  Amelia  Van  Horn  Holcomb,  and  had: 

I.  Anna  Amelia,  born  November  19,  1844,  died  December  20,  1847. 

II.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  October  14,  1846,  died  August  8,  1929. 

III.  Samuel  Holcombe,  of  whom  follows. 

IV.  Sarah  Matilda,  born  November  4,  1852,  died  March  26,  1915,  mar¬ 
ried,  February  6,  1873,  Henry  Morrell  of  Langhorne,  and  had,  Emma 
and  Frederick  C.  Morrell  of  Langhorne. 

6.  Samuel  Holcombe  Longshore,  of  Langhorne,  was  born  May  15,  1848,  and 
died  August  30,  1924.  He  married,  November  30,  1882,  Mary  Adella,  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Higgs  Le  Compte.  His  children  were : 

I.  William  Allen,  born  December  2,  1883,  married  1st.,  October  16, 
1907,  Theresa  Carver  Rettew  and  has,  Malcolm  Rettew,  Aldyth  Le 
Compte,  and  William  Allen,  Jr.  He  married  2nd.,  Alice  Miller. 

II.  Marion  Holcombe,  born  October  26,  1885,  unmarried. 

III.  Clinton  Holcombe,  born  February  11,  1888,  died  July  12,  1948,  mar¬ 
ried  Helen  Beryl  Burke. 

IV.  Russell  Ellwood,  born  April  15,  1891,  married,  June  23,  1917,  Anna 
Phillips  Knight,  daughter  of  William  B.  and  Lydia  Taylor  Knight, 
and  has,  Edward  Taylor,  Carolyn  Phillips,  and  Lydia  Knight  (see 
Knight  and  Taylor,  this  history) . 

V.  Horace  Raymond,  born  November  5,  1894,  married,  May  31,  1924, 
E.  Mildred  Groff,  and  has,  Allen  Carlton  and  Clinton  Carey. 


Cock 


In  Colonel  Henry  D.  Paxson’s  book  entitled  “Where  Pennsylvania  History  Be¬ 
gins”  published  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Sweden,  1926,  there  is  an  account  of  the  Cock  family  and  the  part  played  by  Peter 
Larson  Cock  in  the  founding  of  the  Swedish  colony. 

Peter  Larson  Cock  was  a  native  of  Kipha,  Sweden  (which  name  “Kipha”  Cock 
gave  to  a  part  of  his  estate  in  Passyunk),  was  born  in  1611.  Although  much  has  been 
written  about  him  and  his  more  notable  son,  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  his  ances¬ 
try.  On  a  document  dated  1682,  signed  by  his  son,  Captain  Lars,  there  is  a  seal 
showing  a  pelican  on  her  nest  feeding  her  young  with  blood  from  her  breast,  which  is 
doubtless  heraldic  in  character. 

Peter  Larson  Cock  came  to  New  Sweden  on  the  ship  “Caritas”  in  1641,  and  at 
first,  after  his  arrival,  was  employed  on  the  Swedish  South  Company’s  Schuylkill  plan¬ 
tation  as  a  tobacco  planter.  He  appears  as  a  freeman  in  March  1648,  a  title  indicating 
land  ownership,  a  right  to  vote,  burgess  rights  and  political  liberty.  He  was  at  least 
twice  the  victim  of  the  iron  hand  with  which  Governor  Printz  ruled  while  he  was  the 
head  of  the  government  of  New  Sweden.  Printz’s  arbitrary  judgements  caused  so  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  colony  that  a  statement  of  grievances  and  a  petition  for  redress 
signed  by  Peter  Cock  and  others  was  sent  to  the  Governor.  This  greatly  aroused 
Printz’s  wrath;  one  of  the  petitioners,  Anders  Jonsson,  was  executed— this  was  the 
only  execution  which  took  place  in  New  Sweden.  There  is  also  a  story  that  a  Swede 
named  Knut  Persson  left  a  gun  with  Peter  Cock  with  a  request  he  sell  it  to  the  Indians. 
Persson  soon  after  died.  The  gun  was  afterward  found  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian, 
and,  although  Cock  protested  it  was  stolen  from  his  house,  he  was  sentenced  to  work 
three  months  for  the  Company  without  pay. 

Peter  Larsson  Cock  subsequently  was  collector  of  tolls  on  Imports  and  Exports 
of  the  colony;  he  was  also  a  magistrate,  appointed  Commissary  by  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant,  a  member  of  Captain  Carr’s  Council  by  Governor  Lovelace,  and  finally,  one  of 
the  Justices  for  the  river  by  Governor  Andros. 

By  his  wife,  Margaret,  he  had  four  children: 

I.  Captain  Laurence  (Lars)  Cock,  born  March  21,  1646,  called  Lasse 
Cock,  a  Justice  of  Upland  Court,  a  member  of  Governor  Markhams 
and  subsequently  Provincial  Councils,  and  of  the  Assembly  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  Penn’s  first  interpreter  with  the  Indians.  He  had  by 
his  wife,  Martha,  six  children. 

II.  Brita,  married  John  Rambo,  son  of  Peter  Gunnarsson  Rambo  who 
came  to  America  with  Peter  Minuit. 

III.  Gabriel,  who  married  Maria  and  had  five  children. 

IV.  Margaret,  who  married  Robert  Longshore. 
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STACKHOUSE  AND  CONNECTED  FAMILIES 

Stackhouse 

of  Stackhouse,  Yorkshire 


Thomas  Stackhouse,  Senior,  of  Stackhouse  in  Yorkshire,  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  William  Penn,  in  the  ship  “Welcome”,1  on  his  first  voyage  to  his  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  arriving  at  New  Castle  10th  month  27th,  1682.  Bolland  Particular 
Meeting,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  constituent  of  Settle  Monthly  Meeting,  in  York¬ 
shire.  A  number  of  members  of  this  Meeting  obtained  a  certificate  therefrom  dated 
4th  month  7th,  1682,  in  order  to  move  to  Pennsylvania,  which  they  probably  did  on 
the  “Welcome”.  “The  Settle  Certificate”,  as  this  document  is  familiarly  known  among 
Pennsylvania  genealogists,  by  whom  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  important 
single  certificate  issued  by  any  English  Meeting  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  granted  to  the  following,  most  or  all  of  them  related  by  blood  or 
marriage:  Cuthbert  Hayhurst,  wife  and  family;  Nicholas  Wain,  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren;  Thomas  Wigglesworth  and  wife  Alice;  Thomas  Walmesley  and  wife  Elizabeth; 
Thomas  Croasdale,  wife  Agnes,  and  three  children;  Thomas  Stackhouse  and  wife; 
Ellin  Cowgill,  widow,  and  children;  and  William  Hayhurst.  No  names  of  wives,  other 
than  the  three  named,  and  no  names  at  all  of  children,  are  mentioned,  nor  the  number 
of  children  other  than  Wain’s  and  Croasdale’s.  These  families  all  settled  in  Bucks 
County. 

Thomas  Stackhouse  had  married  in  the  same  year,  1682,  Margery  Hayhurst,  their 
declarations  of  intentions  having  been  made  to  Settle  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  second 
and  third  months.  She  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Hayhurst  whose  name 
heads  the  certificate.  Alice,  wife  of  Thomas  Wigglesworth,  was  another  daughter. 
These  were  children  of  Cuthbert,  the  elder,  and  Alice  Hayhurst  of  Essington,  Yorkshire. 
Nicholas  Wain  was  a  nephew  of  Cuthbert  Hayhurst’s  wife,  who  was  Mary  Rudd,  her 
sister,  Jane,  being  Wain’s  mother.  Cuthbert  Hayhurst  had  a  brother,  William,  who 
married  his  brother’s  wife’s  sister,  Dorothy  Rudd.  Whether  this  was  the  William 
Hayhurst  of  the  certificate  we  do  not  know.  Thomas  Walmesley’s  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Rudd.  Thomas  Croasdale  was  a  cousin  of  Nicholas  Wain  as  well  as  of  Thomas  Walmes- 


1.  This  statement  should  be  qualified.  There  is  no  complete  authoritative  list  of  the  passengers 
on  “The  Welcome”.  When  it  is  stated  in  this  history  that  Thomas  Stackhouse,  Thomas  Croasdale, 
William  Buckman,  or  others  came  over  on  this  ship,  it  means  that  they  are  accepted  as  passengers 
by  The  Welcome  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  extraordinarily  interesting  paper  on  “The  Welcome’s  Journey”  was  prepared  by  George 
Pownall  Orr  Esq.,  L.L.D.,  for  the  275th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  read  before 
the  Welcome  Society  Oct.  24,  1957  and  published  in  the  “Germantown  Crier”  May,  1958,  in  which 
he  describes  the  ship,  the  life  aboard  on  that  two  month’s  voyage,  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox,  and 
Penn’s  courageous  leadership. 
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ley.  See  “Croasdale”  later  in  this  chapter.  Ellen  Cowgill’s  probable  relationship  will 
be  spoken  of  below.  All  of  this  goes  to  show  how  mixed  up  in  relationship  the  early 
Bucks  County  Quakers  families  were. 

Bolland  or  Bowland  whence  these  families  came  was  and  is  a  region  of  forest, 
fells  and  moors  today  still  sparsely  populated.  See  map.  Numerous  streams  rise  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  Bolland  Fells  and  flow  southward  into  the  little  Hodder  River,  which 
joins  the  Ribble,  a  larger  stream,  which  in  turn  flows  southwestward  through  Lan¬ 
cashire  into  the  Irish  Sea. 

There  is  no  village  or  town  of  Bolland.  “Bolland  Meeting”  was  actually  at  New¬ 
ton,  a  town  on  the  Hodder,  while  Settle  is  on  the  Ribble,  nine  or  ten  miles  away. 
Giggleswick  is  scarcely  a  mile  west  of  Settle,  and  Stackhouse  a  hamlet  two  miles 
north,  also  on  the  Ribble. 

The  Croasdales  came  from  near  Slaidburn  and  the  region  watered  by  the  Hodder 
where  there  is  a  hill  or  mountain  called  Croasdale  Fell  and  several  places  with 
Croasdale  names.  Thomas  came  from  New  Hay  near  Newton  on  the  Hodder.  Near 
here,  between  the  fork  of  the  Hodder  and  the  Ribble  is  Essington,  Chapel  Croft  and 
Waddington  whence  the  Hayhursts,  the  Wains  and  the  Walmesleys  respectively  came. 

All  of  these  places  are  in  Yorkshire,  but  only  a  few  miles  south,  in  Lancashire,  is 
Pendle  Hill  where  George  Fox,  in  the  year  1650  had  his  vision,  of  which  he  wrote: 

“We  came  near  a  very  high  hill  called  Pendle  Hill,  and  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord 
to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it,  and  I  did  with  much  ado,  it  was  so  very  steep  and  high.  When 
I  was  come  to  the  top  I  saw  the  sea  bordering  upon  Lancashire,  and  the  Lord  let  me 
see  in  what  places  He  had  a  great  people  to  be  gathered.  A  great  people  coming  to  the 
Lord”.  After  this  he  travelled  into  these  places  which  he  had  seen  from  Pendle  Hill 
and  it  happened  just  as  had  been  shown  him,  that  a  great  many  people  were  gathered 
from  the  dales  and  towns  of  Lancashire. 

The  date  of  this  vision  might  be  said  to  mark  the  beginnings  of  Quakerism,  and 
the  place  whence  the  Friends  of  the  Settle  Certificate  came  to  be  that  of  the  origin  of 
the  religious  mission  which  was  to  found  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Stackhouses  from  early  times  were  seated  at  Stackhouse,  near  Settle  and 
Giggleswick.  What  is  known  of  their  history  is  published  in  three  books,  “The  Book 
of  the  Descendants  of  John  Stackhouse  and  Elizabeth  Buckingham  his  wife”,  by 
Powell  and  William  R.  Stackhouse,  1906,  and  “Stackhouse,  an  Old  English  Family”, 
by  Wm.  R.  Stackhouse.  In  1935  a  third  volume  on  this  family  was  published  by  Wm.  R. 
Stackhouse,  entitled,  “The  Stackhouse  Family”.  While  badly  written,  the  author  gives 
us  interesting  pictures  of  the  ancient  hamlets  of  Stackhouse  and  Giggleswick,  and 
offers  considerable  data  to  show  how  this  family  was  seated  there  from  immemorial 
times,  certainly  from  the  Conquest. 

In  this  chapter  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  published  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  But  none  of  these  published  works  gives  the  interesting  and  ancient  pedigree 
of  the  Stackhouses  through  the  Carrs,  so  this  will  be  added  here. 

The  following  arms  are  attributed  to  this  family: 

Stackhouse  of  Stackhouse: 

Arms:  Argent,  a  garb  between  three  saltires,  in  chief,  a  shed. 

Crest:  A  saltire  raguly  gules. 

This  is  bad  heraldry  and  the  emblasonment  shows  inherent  evidences  of  modern 
origin.  The  intention  seems  to  be  to  display  upon  one  shield  a  wheatsheaf,  three  sails 
of  a  windmill  and  a  stack  for  hay.  The  crest  is  also  a  windmill  sail. 
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In  these  places: 
Stackhouse 
Rossendale 
Heaton 
Manchester 
Colne 

Bolland 


These  families  lived: 
Stackhouse 
Radcliffe 
Heaton 
Bowker 
Pearson 

Hayhurst,  Wain, 

-  Croasdale,  Walmesley, 
Wigglesworth,  Cowgill 
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1.  James  Stackhouse  of  Stackhouse  died  1592.  He  was  buried  at  Giggleswick 
January  28th,  1592.  He  married  twice,  first  Agnes  Carr  who  died  in  1562,  and  sec- 
ondly,  Anne  Carr  in  1567.  See  below  for  their  pedigree. 

2.  John  Stackhouse,  the  eldest  son  of  James  was  baptized  at  Giggleswick,  the 

nearest  parish  church,  1558.  He  died  before  November  1631.  He  married,  first,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Armistead,  October  28th,  1588,  and,  secondly,  Ellen  .  His  daughter 

Janet  married  William  Hayhurst,  grandfather  of  Cuthbert  Hayhurst. 

3.  Thomas  Stackhouse,  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Ellen,  was  baptized  at  Giggles¬ 
wick  May  1,  1601.  He  died  in  October  1686.  By  his  wife,  Anna - he  had: 

I.  Anna 

II.  Janet 

III.  William 

IV.  Thomas  (d.s.p.?) 

V.  &  VI.  Thomas  and  Ellen,  twins.  This  Thomas  came  to  Pennsylvania 
and  is  hereafter  caller  Sr. 

VII.  John 

4.  John  was  the  father  of, 

5.  John  and  Thomas  Stackhouse,  Jr.,  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  family. 

Thomas  Stackhouse  married,  as  has  been  noted,  just  before  he  left  for  America, 

Margery  Hayhurst.  She  died  soon  after  her  arrival,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Middletown  Meeting. 

Thomas  Stackhouse,  thus  left  a  widower,  settled  on  a  tract  of  312  acres  in  Middle- 
town  township  on  the  Neshaminy  Creek,  north  of  where  Langhorne  now  is.  This  is 
shown  on  Holme’s  map  in  the  name  of  “Thomas  Stackhouse,  Sr.”  It  was  on  both  sides 
of  Core  Creek  where  it  flows  into  the  Neshaminy.  Later  this  property  belonged  to  the 
Jenks.  Here  he  lived  a  number  of  years,  but  having  no  wife  or  children,  though  his 
nephew,  John,  is  presumed  to  have  lived  with  him,  and  getting  well  on  to  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  he  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  woman’s  care,  and  so  about  1701  he  went 
to  board  with  Margaret  Fell  Atkinson  at  “Bellmont”.  This  estate  of  “Bellmont”  at 
that  time  belonged  to  Thomas  Revell  of  West  Jersey,  kinsman  to  Mahlon  Stacye.  It 
afterward  became  the  property  of  the  Growdens  and  later  of  the  Galloways,  when 
“Bellmont”  became  the  scene  of  historic  events.  While  “boarding”  with  the  widow 
Atkinson,  Thomas  Stackhouse  fell  in  love  with  her— much  to  the  consternation  of 
Middletown  Friends,  but  they  married  in  1702-03. 

Thomas  Stackhouse,  Sr.  had  no  children  by  either  wife.  He  died  1706  in  his  71st. 
year.  His  will  mentions  his  wife,  Margaret,  brother,  John,  sisters,  Janet  and  Ellin, 
nephews,  Thomas  and  John.  The  nephew,  John,  inherited  the  312  acre  plantation  in 
Middletown.  The  sister,  Ellin,  was  probably  Ellin  Cowgill,  widow,  before  mentioned. 
The  brother,  John,  probably  never  came  to  America;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Thomas  Stackhouse,  Jr.  and  John. 

5.  From  these  two  brothers  are  descended  the  well  known  families  of  Stack- 
house,  branches  of  which  reside  in  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  and  other  counties. 

John  Stackhouse  married,  September  1702,  Elizabeth  Pearson,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Grace  Vipont  Pearson,  of  whom  later.  He  lived  in  his  uncle’s  house  by 
the  Neshaminy  Creek  where  John  Fothergill,  the  Friends’  Minister  visited  him  in  1721. 
He  himself  became  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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Children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Pearson  Stackhouse: 

I.  Thomas,  born  March  29,  1706,  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 

II.  John,  born  May  11,  1708,  married  Elizabeth  Janney,  daughter  of 
Abel  and  Elizabeth  Janney. 

III.  Samuel,  died  young 

IV.  Margaret,  born  October  6,  1714,  married  John  Mitchell,  son  of 
Henry  and  Sarah  Gove  Mitchell  (see  “Gillam”). 

V.  Samuel,  died  without  issue 

VI.  James,  born  March  20,  1718,  married  Sarah  Welsh 

VII.  Grace,  born  September  27,  1720,  married  Edward  Stevenson 

VIII.  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  Tomlinson 

IX.  Sarah,  born  September  21,  1726. 

Thomas  Stackhouse,  Jr.  came  to  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1682,  probably  with 
his  uncle  in  the  “Welcome”.  He  obtained  507  acres  of  land  in  Middletown  and  lived 
there  all  his  life.  He  represented  Bucks  County  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1711 
and  1713  and  1715,  and  was  elected  for  1716,  but  declined  to  serve. 

He  married  three  times :  first,  September  27,  1688,  Grace,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Alice  Heaton,  and  sister  to  Robert  Heaton  who  married  Grace  Pearson,  by  whom  he 
had  nine  children.  He  married,  secondly,  Ann,  widow  of  Edward  Mayos,  by  whom  he 
had  five  children;  and,  thirdly,  Dorothy,  widow  of  Zebulon  Heston. 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Grace  Heaton  Stackhouse: 

I.  Samuel,  born  October  17,  1689,  married  Eleanor  Clark 

II.  John,  died  young 

III.  Robert,  born  November  8,  1692,  married  Margaret  Stone.  He  was 
the  ancestor  of  William  R.  and  Powell  Stackhouse  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Stackhouse  family  (see  Davis,  “History  of  Bucks 
County,”  Vol.  III.  p.  490). 

IV.  Henry,  born  December  7, 1694 

V.  Grace,  born  January  7,  1696,  married  John  Penquite,  see  Buckman 
Chapter  14. 

VI.  Alice,  born  April  16,  1699,  who  married  Euclydus  Longshore  (see 
Longshore,  Chapter  12). 

VII.  Thomas,  born  April  2,  1701 

VIII.  Joseph,  born  July  20,  1703 

IX.  Benjamin,  born  December  25,  1705,  married  Sarah  Gilbert,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Gilbert. 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Mayos  Stackhouse: 

X.  Isaac,  died  in  infancy 

XI.  Jacob 

XII.  Ann 

XIII.  Sarah 

XIV.  Isaac,  born  September  5,  1720,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Comly  Harding.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Stackhouses 
of  Horsham,  (see  Davis,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  419). 


Carr  of  Stackhouse 


Arms: 

As  a  branch  of  the  Carrs  of  Heaton  they  bore  for  arms :  gules,  on  a  chevron  argent, 
three  etoiles  sable,  with  the  crest  of  a  stag’s  head  couped  proper,  charged  on  the  neck 
with  two  bars  gemelles. 

About  the  year  1500  John  Carr  of  Heaton  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  de 
Clavering  of  Calally  Castle.  While  it  may  seem  preposterous  to  claim  an  ancestry  back 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  for  this  family,  it  is  nevertheless  established  and  accepted 
by  historians  of  Northumberland.  The  line  is  direct  from  father  to  son,  down  to  Robert 
de  Calally;  then  it  branches  to  the  Carrs,  and  from  them  to  the  Stackhouses.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  direct  and  famous  lines  of  descent  that  a  family  can 
well  have. 

The  descent  begins  with  St.  Angilbert,  obscure  as  saints  go,  but  well  authenticated. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  at  the  Court  of  King  Pepin  of  France;  he  himself  mar¬ 
ried  Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne  by  his  Queen  Hildegarde.  Angilbert  was  a 
statesman,  scholar  and  poet,  but  gained  his  reputation  as  a  saint  by  his  rebuilding  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Riquier  where  he  established  a  famous  library.  Charlemagne  made 
him  Count  Abbot  of  Ponthieu,  and  his  descendants  were  Counts  of  Ponthieu,  Boulogne 
and  Guynes.  This  latter  family,  the  name  of  which  is  pronounced  Jeanes,  were  the 
reputed  ancestors  of  the  families  of  Janney  and  Jennings. 

11.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Boulogne,  was  the  father  of, 

12.  John,  called  de  Burgh,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  several  great  baronial  families 
in  England,  notably,  de  Burgh  (Burke),  a  branch  of  which  were  Earls  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland,  de  Lacy,  Earls  of  Lincoln,  de  Yesci,  lords  of  Alnwick,  and  fitz  Eustace,  which 
latter  family  came  to  be  called  eventually,  Clavering. 

13.  Eustace  fitz  John  de  Burgh  was  the  father  of, 

14.  John  fitz  Eustace  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  England  after  the 
Conquest.  He  had  immense  grants  from  King  Henry  I  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
lived  to  see  his  great,  great,  grandchildren.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Theobold  III,  Count  of  Blois,  and  aunt  of  King  Stephen,  he  was  the  father  of, 

15.  Eustace  fitz  John,  lord  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  Lord  of  Halton  and  Aln¬ 
wick.  Skipping  three  generations,  through  16.  Richard,  17.  Roger,  and  18.  Rob¬ 
ert,  we  come  to, 

19.  John  fitz  Robert,  baron  of  Warkworth  in  Northumberland,  who  was  one  of 
the  Sureties  for  Magna  Charta  in  the  year  1215.  He  was  the  first  to  assume  a  surname— 
that  of  Clavering  after  his  lordship  in  Essex.  His  wife  was  Ada,  daughter  of  Hugh  de 
Balliol,  Lord  of  Barnard’s  Castle,  and  aunt  of  John  Balliol  who  was  acclaimed  King 
of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had, 

20.  Roger  fitz  John  de  Clavering,  baron  of  Warkworth.  This  baron  had  a  son, 

21.  Robert  de  Clavering,  who  was  lord  of  the  castle  of  Calally. 
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Calally  Castle  was  the  stronghold  of  one  William  de  Calally,  a  Northumbrian 
baron  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Gilbert  de  Calally  granted  it  to  Robert  fitz 
Roger,  baron  of  Warkworth  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  his  youngest  son,  Alan 
de  Clavering,  and  his  descendants.  The  pedigree  continues  as  follows : 

22.  Sir  Alan  de  Clavering 

23.  William 

24.  Robert  I 

25.  John,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Heaton 

26.  Robert  II 

27.  Robert  III 

28.  John 

29.  Robert,  who  died  1515,  and  had  a  daughter  who  married  John  Carr  of  Heaton. 

30.  John  Carr  II,  of  Heaton,  married  twice;  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
Colingwood,  second,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Carr.  His  second  son  was, 

31.  Thomas  Carr,  of  Stackhouse.  By  his  will,  dated  1549,  we  learn  he  had  two 
daughters : 


I.  Agnes,  who  married,  first,  Robert  Armitage,  and,  second,  James 
Stackhouse.  She  died  1562. 

II.  Anne,  who  also  married  James  Stackhouse  as  his  second  wife. 

32.  John  Stackhouse,  ancestor  of  the  Pennsylvania  family. 


References  for  Clavering  and  Carr 

1.  Bye,  “History  of  the  Bye  Family”,  where  a  full  account  with  references  to  authori¬ 
ties  is  given  for  the  Counts  of  Ponthieu  and  the  Claverings. 

2.  The  Complete  Peerage  under  “Clavering”,  and  History  of  Northumberland,  Vol.  5. 

3.  “Alnwick  and  Warkworth”,  by  Chas.  Henry  Hartshorne. 

4.  Hutchinson,  “History  of  Durham”. 

5.  Playfair,  “History  of  England”. 

6.  Burke,  “History  of  the  Commoners”. 


Heaton  of  Heaton 


Parish  of  Deane ,  Lancashire  and  of 
Middletown ,  Pennsylvania 

Arms:  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  bull’s  heads  of  the  first.  Quartering  argent  a 
leopard’s  head  between  three  fleur  de  lys  sable. 

The  name  of  this  family  is  derived  from  its  manorial  estate  of  Heaton  in  Deane, 
Lancashire.  The  parish  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  near  the  border  of 
Yorkshire.  There  are  other  Heatons  in  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire,  but  Heaton  in  Deane 
is  the  original  beehive  from  which  the  Heatons  swarmed.  The  parish  registers  of  Deane 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  contain  hundreds  of  Heaton  names. 

There  are  several  ancient  pedigrees,  the  oldest  of  which  is  as  follows: 

1.  Sir  John  Heaton,  son  of  Sir  Jordan  de  Heaton,  Knight,  lord  of  the  manor  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I  (about  the  year  1200),  married  Joane,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Alexander  Neville  of  Castle  Hall.  His  son, 

2.  Thomas  died  in  1226;  succeeding  him  was 

3.  John,  then 

4.  William,  and 

5.  John,  who  died  1341. 

6.  John,  third  of  the  name,  was  next  lord  of  Heaton,  whose  son, 

7.  Thomas  II  had 

8.  William  II,  whose  daughter 

9.  Elizabeth,  upon  the  death  of  her  uncle,  John,  became  heiress  of  Heaton,  and  the 
over-lordship  of  the  manor  went  to  her  husband’s  family,  the  Gascoignes. 

But,  from  the  Visitation  of  Lancashire,  1533,  we  learn  that  another  William  de 
Heaton  was  holding  the  manor  in  1473  and  that  Richard  Heaton  of  Heaton  was  living 
there  one  hundred  years  later.  He  married,  first,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Roger  Hulton  of 
The  Parke,  of  an  ancient  Welsh  family,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  William,  and  three 
daughters ;  and,  second,  Margaret  Garstang,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons,  Thomas,  Ralph, 
Richard,  Geoffrey,  Bryan  and  Lambert,  and  five  daughters.  The  pedigree  states  that 
Thomas,  the  second  son,  eventually  continued  the  family  at  Heaton;  but  Richard,  the 
fourth  son,  had  sons,  Roger  and  Thomas.  It  is  evident  that  from  the  various  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Richard  there  must  have  been  numerous  descendants,  as  the  parish  regis¬ 
ters  show. 

Among  these  the  parentage  of  Robert  Heaton,  the  Quaker  who  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania,  has  not  been  ascertained.  As  far  as  this  writer  knows,  no  one  has 
studied  the  question,  but  there  is  the  record  of  the  birth  of  a  Robert  Heaton,  son  of 
Thomas  Heaton  of  Deane,  baptized  August  19,  1604. 

At  Colme  (Marsden)  in  Lancashire  another  Robert  Heaton  married  Elizabeth 
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Hartley,  September  6,  1608.  It  was  from  Marsden  that  Thomas  Pearson  came  (of 
Thomas  Pearson  later). 

Among  the  dissenters  (of  the  established  church)  indicted  at  the  Lancashire 
Quarter  sessions,  October  1678  to  January  1678-9,  was  Robert  Heaton,  gentleman,  of 
West  Leigh. 

Our  Robert  brought  with  him  a  certificate  from  the  Meeting  at  Bolland,  Yorkshire; 
Heaton  in  Deane,  Settle,  Bolland  and  Colne  are  all  places  very  close  together  in  the 
west  of  Yorkshire  or  the  east  of  Lancashire.  Thomas  Heaton  of  High  Ellington  married, 
May  23,  1669,  Hannah  Thwaites  at  Richmond  Meeting,  Yorkshire;  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  brother  of  our  Robert. 

Robert  Heaton  and  Alice,  his  wife,  were  Quakers.  They  emigrated  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Stackhouses,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  this  history  under  “Stackhouse”, 
sailing  probably  on  the  ship  “Friends  Adventure”.  He  took  up  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Middletown  township,  Bucks  County,  bordering  on  the  Neshaminy  Creek.  In  1702 
the  Commissioners  ordered  a  re-survey  of  his  1500  acres.  In  1703  he  sold  1000  of  these 
acres  to  Barent  Christian  Van  Horn  and  Peter  Lawrence;  but  he  also  purchased 
several  other  tracts.  There  are  numerous  deeds  concerning  his  exchanges  of  land. 

Robert  Heaton’s  name  appears  frequently  on  the  records  of  Middletown  Meet¬ 
ing;  the  third  entry  in  their  minute  book  1683  states,  “It  is  ordered  ye  next  first  day 
meeting  shall  be  att  Robert  Heaton’s,  ye  next  following  at  widow  Hayhursts,  and  ye 
next  again  at  Nicholas  Wain’s.” 

Robert  Heaton  died  July  1717.  Alice,  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  is  not  known, 
April  1727.  Robert’s  will,  in  which  he  calls  himself  yeoman,  dated  April  16,  1716, 
proved  July  16,  1617,  mentions  his  wife,  Alice,  sons  Robert,  James  and  Ephraim, 
sons-in-law  Thomas  Stackhouse  and  Henry  Comly. 

The  children  of  Robert  and  Alice,  registered  in  the  English  Friends’  records  for 
Yorkshire,  were: 

I.  Robert,  born  August  3,  1671,  married,  May  8,  1700  at  Middletown, 
Grace  Pearson,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Grace  Vipont  Pearson. 

II.  James,  born  February  25,  1674,  married  Ann  Griffith,  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Griffith  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.  This  was  a 
marriage  “out  of  Meeting”.  In  a  record  of  May  7,  1696,  Friends  at 
Middletown  objected  to  Robert  Heaton’s  giving  his  consent  to  his 
son’s  “disorderly  marriage.” 

III.  Grace,  born  March  14,  1667-68,  died  October  8,  1708,  married  at 
Middletown,  September  27,  1688,  Thomas  Stackhouse,  of  whom 
before. 

IV.  Agnes,  born  November  12,  1677,  died  December  30,  1743,  married 
Henry  Comly,  son  of  Henry  and  Joan  Tiler  Comly,  and  had  children, 
Henry,  Robert,  John  and  Joseph. 

V.  Ephraim,  born  August  17,  1679,  married  Sarah  Parker,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Parker  of  Dublin  township,  Philadelphia. 

Robert  Heaton,  Jr.  was  the  father  of  Grace  who  married,  September  22,  1720, 
Jeremiah  Croasdale,  son  of  Ezra,  for  whom  see  “Croasdale”,  this  chapter.  Grace  Heaton 
Croasdale  was  one  of  the  outstanding  Friends’  ministers  of  her  day.  For  her  memorial 
see  “The  Friend”  Vol.  35,  p.  100. 
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Thomas  Pearson 

Thomas  Pearson  was  a  linen  draper  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  but  his  certificate 
from  Friends  was  from  Marsden,  Lancashire.  The  two  places  are  close  together.  We  do 
not  know  his  parentage  but  there  was  a  family  of  Pearson  at  Marsden  whose  coat  of 
arms  is  given  by  Burke  as: 

Ermine,  on  two  bars  gules  three  roundels  with  the  crest  of  a  boar’s  head  proper 
holding  an  oak  branch  with  an  acorn  proper. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  left  no  sons  and  therefore  had  no  male  descendants  of 
his  name,  Thomas  Pearson’s  ancestry  has  never  been  studied,  but  he  was  evidently  of 
gentle  birth,  for  he  married  into  a  family  of  gentry. 

He  became  a  Quaker  in  1679  and  married  Grace  Vipont,  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Wilkinson  Vipont,  at  her  father’s  house  in  Briercliffe.  February  16,  1698-9 
he  obtained  a  certificate  for  removal  to  Pennsylvania  for  himself,  wife  and  three 
daughters.  Unfortunately  he  took  passage  on  “The  Britannia”— the  ship  on  which  fifty 
passengers  died  and  twenty  more  after  the  ship  reached  the  Delaware,  July  1699. 
Thomas  and  Grace  were  among  the  victims. 

His  three  daughters  all  married  into  families  familiar  to  us  in  this  history.  Grace, 
the  eldest  daughter,  was  taken  care  of  by  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  two  younger 
girls  were  put  under  the  care  of  Middletown  Meeting,  for  there  Henry  Mitchell,  also 
from  Marsden,  lived.  William  Hayhurst  was  appointed  to  look  after  their  estate. 

The  children  of  Thomas  and  Grace  Vipont  Pearson  were: 

I.  Grace,  born  May  31,  1680,  married  Robert  Heaton  Jr.,  of  whom 
before. 

II.  Elizabeth,  born  March  25,  1682,  married  to  John  Stackhouse. 

III.  Sarah,  born  October  18,  1684,  married,  June  19,  1707,  Jonathan 
Woolston  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Her  great  granddaughter, 
Susanna  Woolston,  married,  1809,  William  Gillam  (see  “Gillam”). 


De  Vipont 


Lords  of  Appleby,  Barons  of  Westmoreland 
Lords  of  Tiekhill  Castle,  etc. 

Arms:  Or,  six  annulets  3,2,1  gules. 

Crest:  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  swan’s  head  between  two  wings  proper. 

In  its  earliest  form,  the  name  de  Vipont  was  written  “De  Vieux-pont”,  or,  in  Latin, 
de  Veteripont,  taken  from  Vieux-Pont-en-Auge  near  Caen  in  Normandy.  It  means 
Old  Bridge. 

A  Dominus  (Lord)  William  de  Vexpont  is  mentioned  in  Wace’s  account  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  it  is  recorded  that  when  William  Malet’s  shield  was  pierced 
and  his  horse  killed  under  him,  “he  would  have  been  slain  himself  had  not  the  Sire  de 
Montfort  and  William  de  Vexpont  come  up  with  their  strong  force  and  bravely  rescued 
him,  tho’  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  people,  and  mounted  him  on  a  fresh  horse.” 

This  William  de  Vieuxpont  had  a  kinsman,  Robert,  who  served  under  William 
the  Conqueror  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  slain.  Another  Robert,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  was  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Antioch  in  the  first  crusade. 

1.  Ranulph  de  Bayeux 

The  lineage  of  the  de  Viponts  begins  with  Ranulph  Meschines  de  Bayeux 
who  flourished  shortly  after  the  Conquest.  Ranulph  called  Meschines  married  the 
great  Saxon  heiress,  the  Countess  Lucy,  and  became,  in  right  of  her,  Baron  of 
Spalding,  Count  Palatine  of  Carlisle,  and  Earl  of  Chester. 

2.  Agnes  de  Bayeux,  his  daughter  who  married  Robert  de  Grentmesnil  d’Etrevers, 
eventually  inherited  the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  estates  of  Ranulph  Mes¬ 
chines,  when  her  brother,  Ranulph  de  Bayeux,  surrendered  them  to  her  on  his 
becoming,  in  turn,  Earl  of  Chester. 

3.  Ibria  d’Estrevers,  or  de  Trevers,  heiress  of  Robert  and  Agnes,  Baroness  of  West¬ 
moreland,  married  Ralph  Engayne  whose  son  and  heir, 

4.  William  Engayne,  Baron  of  Westmoreland,  had  a  daughter  and  heiress, 

5.  Ada,  who  married  Simon  de  Morville. 

6.  Roger  de  Morville,  Baron  of  Westmoreland,  had,  as  his  son  and  heir,  Hugh  de 
Morville,  who  was  one  of  the  four  knights  who  slew  Thomas  a’Becket,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  For  this  crime— whether  it  was  instigated  by  Henry  II  or  not  is 
one  of  the  unanswered  questions  of  English  history— his  estates  were  confiscated 
and  granted  to  his  sister,  Maud. 

7.  Maud  de  Morville  had  married  William  de  Vipont,  descended  from  the  William 
of  Hastings  battlefield,  who  thus,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  Baron  of  Westmore¬ 
land.  William  de  Vipont  advanced  his  fortune  in  life  partly  by  the  King’s  favor, 
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partly  by  his  marriage,  but  more  than  all  by  the  merit  of  his  own  high  qualities, 
for  such  he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree.  There  exists  a  curious  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Kelso  and  William  de  Veteripont  by  which  they 
arranged  all  the  complaints  which  he,  the  said  William,  had  against  the  monks, 
and  by  which  he  “forever  acquitted  them  of  bringing  back  the  bones  of  his  father 
and  burying  them  in  the  cemetery  of  Kelso.”  And  the  Abbot  granted  to  the  said 
William  that  the  soul  of  his  father  should  be  prayed  for  by  name  among  other 
Templars  of  the  Abbey.  The  document  is  dated  “St.  Andrew’s  the  Fourth  day 
before  Pentecost,  1203.” 

William  had  two  sons,  William  and  Robert.  The  former,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  was  made  Steward  of  Normandy,  and  to  have  seizin  of  the  Lordship 
of  Vipount  in  that  dukedom  “as  fully  as  Robert  de  Vipount  his  brother  had  when 
he  went  to  France”,  but  upon  condition  that  he  stand  trial  for  it  in  the  King’s 
court  if  any  question  were  made  of  his  title. 

8.  Robert  de  Vipont,  son  of  William  and  Maud  de  Morville,  held  in  1166,  eight 
Knights  fees  in  Devonshire,  of  the  Honor  of  Totnes.  He  lived  to  attain  a  great 
age,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  stirring  spirits  of  those  troublous 
times.  Matthew  Paris,  the  historian  of  the  time,  ranked  him  among  King  John’s 
evil  counsellors  and  the  grants  and  honours  which  he  received  from  that  monarch 
go  far  to  show  that  he  stood  very  high  in  favor;  as  did  also  his  brother,  Ivo.  It 
was  for  certain  services  in  France  rendered  by  Robert  that  he  received  a  grant 
of  the  castles  of  Appleby  and  Burgh  with  the  whole  bailiwick  of  Westmoreland,  “to 
hold  during  pleasure”— which  included  the  Barony  of  Appleby.  He  married 
Idonea,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  de  Builli,  or  Buisli,  of  Tickhill  Castle,  by 
which  marriage  he  became  Lord  of  Tickhill  Castle  and  Baron  of  Westmoreland. 
Thus  he  became  lord  of  a  great  barony,  including  no  less  than  fifteen  castles,  two 
forests  or  chaces,  and  forty-five  manors,  comprising  almost  the  entire  county  of 
Westmoreland.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  custody  of  Windsor  Castle,  was  for 
several  years  high  Sheriff  of  Notts  and  Derby  and  from  1210  to  1215  Sheriff  of 
Devon.  He  was  guardian  of  the  King’s  niece,  the  daughter  of  William  Longepee, 
son  of  Henry  II  and  Rosamond  Clifford.  He  was  a  crusader  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III  and  bore  for  arms  a  lion  passant  crowned. 

The  name  of  Robert  de  Vipont  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  few 
who  adhered  to  King  John  when  nearly  all  the  other  barons  rebelled  against  him 
and  wrenched  from  him  the  famous  Magna  Carta. 

By  the  Lady  Idonea,  he  had  John,  his  heir.  Robert  died  in  1228. 

9.  John  de  Vipont  was  High  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland.  He  married  Sybilla,  daughter 
of  William  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby.  John  died  in  1254  leaving  his  heir  a  minor. 

10.  Robert  de  Vipont  married  the  daughter  of  his  guardian,  John  Fitz  Piers  Fitz 
Geoffrey,  Baron  of  Berkhampstead.  This  lady,  by  name  Isabella,  upon  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Richard,  without  issue  in  the  French  wars,  became  one  of  the 
four  coheiresses  of  her  father.  But  her  husband,  Robert  de  Vipont,  forfeited  all 
his  possessions  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort  against 
Henry  III.  He  perished  in  the  battle  of  Evesham  and  left  two  daughters,  namely 
Isabella  and  Idonea. 

11.  Isabella  de  Vipont  married  Roger  de  Clifford,  the  younger,  and  Idonea  married 
Roger  de  Leyburne  and  John  de  Cromwell.  The  latter  left  no  issue,  however,  and 
Roger  de  Clifford  regained  the  estates  of  his  wife  so  that  the  great  barony  of 
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Westmoreland  passed  to  the  Cliffords  of  Skipton  Castle,  which  family  exists  to 

the  present  day.  See  “Clifford”  this  history,  Chapter  8. 

The  family  of  Vipont,  however,  in  the  cadet  branches  did  not  become  extinct  in  West¬ 
moreland.  A  Sir  John  Vipont,  living  1308,  bore  the  ancient  arms,  and  a  Sir  Nicholas 
Vipont,  Knight  banneret  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  was  a  man  hold¬ 
ing  considerable  estates. 

But  “this  great  name,  which,”  writes  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  in  her  work,  “The 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey”,  “like  many  others  presumed  to  be  extinct,  has  most  likely 
simply  merged  into  obscurity.” 

From  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  Viponts  remained  plain  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  northwest  of  England.  We  first  hear  of  them  again  in  connection  with  the 
Ecroyd  family  of  “Folds  House”  Briarcliffe,  Lancashire.  Our  ancestor,  John  Vipont, 
was  known  as  a  scion  of  the  once  renouned  Vipont  family,  which  connection  was 
generally  acknowledged  in  his  day,  for  years  after,  when  his  granddaughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  William  Bilton,  it  was  said,  “His”— William  Bilton’s— “engagement  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Vipont,  when  he  had  attained  his  twenty-eighth  year,  caused  no  little  excitement 
in  that  quiet  and  modest  household— the  Bilton— for  she  was  wealthy  and  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Vipont  family.”1 

Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Wilkinson  of  Monk,  or 
Monkes,  Hall,  an  ancient  residence  near  Extwisel,  in  the  township  of  Briarcliffe,  mar¬ 
ried  for  her  first  husband,  John  Ecroyd  of  Folds  House,  of  which  marriage  a  son  was 
born,  named  John.  After  her  husband’s  sudden  death  in  1649,  she  married  John  Vipont. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  much  is  known  of  this  John  Vipont,  save  that  he 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  whom  Besse  records  that  “he  was 
one  of  those,  who,  for  conscience  sake  endured  bitter  and  oft-repeated  persecution.” 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  high  character  that  he  was  received  into 
the  Ecroyd  family  as  one  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  privilege.  He  evidently  possessed 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  stepson,  John  Ecroyd,  for  they  ministered  together  as 
Friends  and  for  a  long  time  shared  the  same  prison  for  the  same  cause. 

John  Vipont  and  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  had  the  following  children: 

I.  Edward,  married  1702,  Martha  Hartley  of  Briarcliffe,  a  Friend. 

II.  Henry,  married  Martha  Fielden  of  Mankin-hole,  Swineshead  near 
Todmorden. 

III.  John,  married  1697,  Mary  Whalley  of  Marsden. 

IV.  James,  married  1681,  Ellen  Sagar,  daughter  of  Stephen  Sagar  of 
Marsden. 

V.  Mary,  married  at  Lane  House,  1693,  Joshua  Fielden  of  Langfield. 

VI.  Grace,  who  married  at  Briarcliffe,  November  24,  1678,  Thomas  Pear¬ 
son  of  Marsden  and  Keighley. 

1.  From  “Family  Records”,  Eleanor  Bilton.  Edward  Vipont  Brown,  whose  family  possesses 
ancient  Vipont  plate,  has  stated  to  the  author  that  the  tradition  has  remained  constant  in  the  family 
that  they  were  related  to  the  Cliffords. 


Croasdale 

of  Yorkshire ,  England  and  of 
Middletown ,  Pennsylvania 

The  name  Croasdale  is  derived  from  a  place  in  Western  Yorkshire.  Considering 
that  there  is  a  mountain  and  a  district  of  that  name,  it  must  be  very  old.  Two  ancient 
spellings  suggest  an  origin  “Crossdale”  or  “Croysdale”  and  “Crowsdale”,  but  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  Doubtless  the  family  that  derived  its  patronymic  from  the  place 
must  have  been  living  in  or  around  Croasdale  since  patronymics  first  were  used  in 
England,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  there  were  already  many  branches  in  the 
sixteenth  Century  when  records  pertaining  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Croas- 
dales  began.  They  were  for  the  most  part  prosperous  yeomen. 

There  were  two  Croasdales,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  came  from 
Yorkshire  to  Bucks  County,  Thomas  in  1682  and  Ezra,  two  years  later.  Both  settled 
at  Middletown,  and  eventually  had  many  descendants. 

1.  Considerable  research1  on  the  English  background  of  these  two  kinsmen  has 
been  done  by  Pennsylvania  genealogists,  but  so  far  the  earliest  known  ancestor  is 
Henry  of  New  Hay,  Bolland,  parish  of  Waddington,  whose  will,  dated  April  28,  1595, 
gives  us  some  information  about  his  family. 

In  this  will  he  calls  himself  Henrie  and  mentions  his  properties  in  New  Haie,  his 
wife  Helene,  his  children  Robert,  Thomas  and  Margaret,  his  brother  Thomas,  and  his 
brother-in-law  John  Walmesley  of  Hodderhouse.  Among  the  witnesses  were  Thomas 
Croasdale,  John  Walmesley  Sr.,  and  John  Walmesley  Jr.  His  wife  was  probably  the 
sister  of  John  Walmesley. 

2.  Of  the  two  sons  Robert  and  Thomas,  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  father 
of  another  Henry  who  married  Jannet  Harrison  and  had,  inter-alia,  two  sons,  William 
and  Thomas.  This  latter  Thomas  was  the  father  of  Thomas  who  came  to  Pennsylvania.2 

5.  Thomas  Croasdale  was  born  about  1633.  This  date  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  his  wife  was  born  in  1633.  He  married  at  Lancaster  Friends  Meeting  May  1,  1664, 
Agnes  Hathornthwaite,  or  Hawthornthwaite,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Haw- 
thornthwaite  of  Thornbrook,  Wyerside,  Lancashire.  She  was  baptized  July  13,  1633. 
There  is  a  place  called  Hawthornthwaite  five  miles  northwest  of  New  Hay  in  the 
moors  of  Bleasdale  Forest,  Lancashire.3 

Thomas,  with  his  wife  Agnes,  and  six  children  left  for  Pennsylvania  1682.  They 
are  included  in  the  Settle  Certificate  referred  to  under  “Stackhouse”,  and  are  presumed 
to  have  sailed  along  with  the  others  from  Bolland  in  “The  Welcome”.  If  so,  they  all 
survived  the  smallpox  and  landed  intact.  This  seems  incredible;  it  may  be  that  Thomas 
and  his  family  came  over  on  “The  Friends’  Adventure”  which  arrived  about  the 
same  time.4 

Before  leaving,  Thomas  had  purchased  from  William  Penn  1000  acres  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  died  the  year  after  his  arrival,  Agnes  soon  after,  October  20,  1686. 
They  were  not  old  people.  Could  it  be  that  the  rigors  of  the  trip  over  had  undermined 
their  health? 
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Six  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  his  purchase  were  located  in  Middletown  township, 
along  the  Neshaminy  Creek,  between  what  is  now  Langhorne  and  Newtown,  at  Bridge¬ 
town.  In  1698  his  sons,  William  and  John,  sold  232  acres  to  John  Cowgill,  and  in 
1702,  250  acres  to  Thomas  Stackhouse. 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  Croasdale  (recorded  in  the  F.M.R.  Settle, 
England) : 


I.  William,  born  February  7,  1664-5,  married,  April  10,  1690,  Elizabeth 
Hayhurst.  He  lived  at  Bristol,  and  died  1715,  leaving  one  daughter, 
Agnes,  who  married  Richard  Hill,  who  had  William  Hill. 

II.  John,  born  about  July  14,  1666,  died  December  1706,  married  Marah 
Chapman,  April  28,  1697,  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Chapman,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Thomas,  and  two  daughters,  Ruth,  who  was 
unmarried,  and  Agnes,  who  married  Joseph  Warner  (cf.  “Warner,” 
this  history) .  Marah  Chapman  afterward  married  John  Wildman. 

III.  Elizabeth,  born  about  January  15,  1667,  died  young. 

IV.  Mary,  born  October  31,  1667,  died  December  16,  1716,  married, 
November  20,  1690,  at  the  house  of  John  Chapman,  William  Smith 
of  Wrightstown,  who  also  is  believed  to  have  come  over  on  “The 
Welcome.”5  She  died  1743  and  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  at 
“Log  Town,”  now  Penns  Park.  Among  her  children  was  Sarah,  who 
married  Jeremiah  Dungan  of  Middletown,  for  whom  see  under 
“Gillam,”  this  history. 

V.  Bridget,  born  August  30,  1671,  married,  October  19,  1693,  John 
Cowgill,  and  had  four  children. 

VI.  Alice,  born  May  8,  1673,  married,  March  22,  1693,  David  Potts,  and 
had  ten  children. 


Ezra  Croasdale 

The  ancestor  of  most  of  the  Croasdales  in  America  was  Ezra,  for  Thomas’  male 
line  died  out  in  the  third  generation.  He  is  known  from  the  records  of  Brighouse 
Meeting  in  Yorkshire  to  have  been  the  son  of  William  and  Grace  Croasdale;  there 
was  a  William,  son  of  Henry  of  New  Hay,  before  mentioned,  who  may  be  the  same 
man;  if  so,  Thomas  and  Ezra  were  first  cousins. 

William  is  mentioned  by  Besse  in  his  “Sufferings  of  the  Quakers”  Vol.  II,  p.  10  as 
follows:  “January  16,  1661,  William  Croasdale  of  Bradford  and  many  others  com¬ 
mitted  to  gaol  without  bail— for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.”  He  married, 
about  1654  Grace,  whose  maiden  name  is  not  known,  and  had  at  least  nine  children 
by  her,  of  whom  Ezra  was  the  eldest,  born  August  21,  1655. 

Ezra  was  a  weaver.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  ship  “Shield”  which  arrived 
in  the  Delaware  October  1684,  bearing  a  certificate  from  Friends  at  Brighouse,  which 
stated,  among  other  recommendations,  that  he  was  free  of  any  marriage  engagements. 
He  settled  at  Middletown,  and  in  the  course  of  time  purchased  several  hundred  acres 
in  Middletown,  Newtown  and  Solebury.  His  tract  of  440  acres  is  shown  in  Cutler’s 
map  of  Newtown  township,  1703,  as  adjoining  Samuel  Hough’s,  east  of  William 
Buckman’s.  After  his  death  a  testimony  was  prepared  concerning  his  character,  which 
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reads  “Ezra  Croasdale  desceased  this  life  18  of  4th  mo.  1740.  He  came  into  the  country 
amongst  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  these  parts,  having  received  a  Gift  in  the  Ministry 
before  he  left  England,  in  which  he  continued  a  zealous  labourer  and  constant  attender 
of  Meetings  until  rendered  incapable,  through  infirmity  of  old  age.  Died  aged  85 
years.”  (The  Friend,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  6.) 

Ezra  married  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Wain  in  Middletown,  April  6,  1687,  Anne 
Peacock  of  Byberry,  who  came  from  Kildale,  Yorkshire  with  Ezra  on  “The  Shield,” 
1684;  she  died  December  8,  1732.  His  children  were: 

I.  Ezra,  born  February  5,  1687-88,  died  June  1702. 

II.  William,  of  whom  follows 

III.  Grace,  born  April  6,  1693 

IV.  Jeremiah,  of  whom  presently 

V.  Timothy,  born  April  10,  1696,  died  young. 

William  Croasdale,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Ezra  and  Anne,  was  born  September 
12,  1690.  He  married,  September  16,  1713,  Grace  Harding,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Harding  of  Southhampton,  and  had: 

I.  Grace,  married,  December  22,  1748,  Jonathan  Knight  (for  whom 
see  “Knight,”  this  history). 

II.  Rebecca,  born  1727,  died  1800,  married  Henry  Hough,  son  of 
Richard  Hough. 

III.  Mary,  married  William  Blaker. 

IV.  Sarah,  married  Lucas. 

V.  Ann,  married  Briggs 

VI.  Rachel,  married  Joseph  Watson. 

VII.  Agnes,  married  Robert  Lucas,  son  of  Edward  and  Bridget  Lucas. 

William  Croasdale  died  September  19,  1779. 

Jeremiah  Croasdale,  the  second  surviving  son  of  Ezra  and  Anne,  was  born 
October  29,  1694.  He  married,  April  7,  1720  at  Middletown,  Grace  Heaton,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Grace  Heaton,  for  whom  see  “Heaton,”  this  history.  Their  children 
were: 


I.  Grace,  born  November  8,  1721 

II.  Mercy,  born  February  28,  1723-4,  married  Stephen  Comfort,  son 
of  John 

III.  Ezra,  born  July  12,  1726,  married  Sarah  Shaw,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  Shaw,  of  Northampton. 

IV.  Robert,  born  August  30,  1728,  married  Margery  Hayhurst,  daughter 
of  Cuthbert  and  Deliverance  Hayhurst,  granddaughter  of  William 
and  Rachel  Radcliffe  Hayhurst.  He  was  the  father  of  Robert  who 
continued  the  family  at  Middletown. 

V.  Ann,  born  January  15,  1730-31. 

VI.  Eber,  born  March  28,  1733,  married  Ann  Shaw,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  Shaw,  and  had  a  son,  Bezaleel  Croasdale. 

VII.  Abijah,  born  December  5,  1735. 
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VIII.  Macre,  married  Samuel  Eastburn  and  Thomas  Wilson,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Rebecca  Canby  Wilson. 

IX.  Achsah 

Jeremiah  died  1748. 


Notes  for  Croasdale 

1.  This  account  of  the  Croasdales  is  taken  from  Alfred  R.  Justice’s  unpublished 
manuscripts  in  The  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  Gilbert  Cope’s  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  same  Society;  Davis  “History  of  Bucks  County  Vol.  Ill;  Friends 
Meeting  Records,  Yorkshire,  England,  Middletown,  Bucks  County;  Comly  “The 
Comly  Family.” 

2.  This  brief  pedigree  is  not  certain.  If  a  separate  book  were  to  be  written  on  the 
Croasdales,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  line  of  succession 
and  marriages;  the  wills  and  parish  registers  concerning  the  family  of  New  Hay 
in  the  17th  century  would  be  quoted,  and  all  the  records  given,  but  it  is  not  rele¬ 
vant  here.  Genealogical  debate  may  be  interesting  to  researchers  but  not  to  others. 

3.  Records  of  the  Hawthornthwaites  may  be  found  in  the  parish  registers  of  Tatham, 
Lancashire. 

4.  The  Welcome  Society  accepts  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Welcome. 

5.  While  William  Smith  is  on  the  list  of  The  Welcome  Society,  Jordan  in  “Colonial 
Families  of  Philadelphia,”  Vol.  II  and  Ely  in  Davis’  “History  of  Bucks  County” 
Vol.  Ill  states  he  came  over  on  “The  Friends’  Adventure.”  There  were  two 
William  Smiths. 


Walmesley 


The  Walmesley  family  is  so  closely  connected  to  the  Croasdales,  Stackhouses 
and  others  of  the  Yorkshire-Lancashire  district  that  some  mention  should  be  made 
of  it  in  this  history.  Not  only  were  they  intermarried  with  these  other  families, 
but  Thomas  Walmesley  was  one  of  the  Quakers  of  the  Settle  certificate  who  came 
over  on  “The  Welcome,”  and  all  these  Friends  are  of  special  interest  to  us. 

While  the  Walmesleys,  like  the  Croasdales,  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
yeomen,  they  had  an  ancient  lineage  and  one  or  two  branches  were  gentry.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  Walmersley  in  the  parish  of  Bury,  Lancashire.  A  pedigree  of 
the  family  seated  at  Dunkenhalgh,  together  with  an  illustration  of  the  manor  house, 
an  imposing  building  of  fine  architecture,  is  given  in  “The  Victorian  History  of 
Lancashire,”  Vol.  VI.  The  arms  of  Walmesley  are:  Gules,  on  a  chief  ermine,  two 
hurts  (circles). 

Thomas  of  Dunkenhalgh,  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  married  Margaret 
de  Livesey  of  Livesey,  in  Lancashire.  Jonathan  Livesey,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  of  this  same  family;  he  had  an  unbroken  lineage  back  to  Saxon  times. 
Thomas  and  Margaret  Walmesley  had  eight  sons.  The  eldest,  Sir  Thomas,  was  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Please,  while  his  grandson,  another  Sir  Thomas  and 
a  Judge,  amassed  a  fortune  and  founded  the  family  of  Walmesley  of  Showley. 

The  Walmesleys  were  so  numerous  as  yeomen  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  name  Thomas  so  common  among  them,  that  it  is  difficult,  without  intensive 
research,  to  distinguish  between  them.  But  one  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  and  Margaret, 
Robert,  may  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Thomas,  the  Quaker,  for  his  son,  Thomas,  is 
called  “of  Henthorn,”  which  is  a  place  adjoining  Pendleton,  whence  came  other 
Quakers  who  went  to  Pennsylvania. 

But  John  Walmesley,  the  father  of  Helen,  wife  of  Henry  Croasdale,  was  of  Hod- 
derhouse,  parish  of  Waddington,  and  living  1595.  It  would  not  be  illogical  to  presume 
that  Thomas,  the  Quaker,  of  Waddington  Eaves,  was  his  descendant. 

Thomas  married  one  of  the  Rudds,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Giles,  at  the  house 
of  Jane  Wain  (Jane  was  also  a  Rudd,  though  a  daughter  of  Edward).  They  sailed 
on  “The  Welcome,”  a  ship  so  famous  and  so  tragic  in  Quaker  annals.  While  the 
Walmesleys  did  not  die  on  the  voyage,  Thomas  died  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
Like  Thomas  Croasdale  who  died  within  a  year,  he  must  have  been  taken  ill  on  the  ship. 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  had: 

I.  Margaret 

II.  Mary 

III.  Henry 

IV.  Thomas 

V.  Elizabeth 

Thomas  Walmesley,  Jr.,  married  Mary  Paxson,  daughter  of  William  of  Middle- 
town,  and  had  nine  children.  These  married  into  the  families  of  Walton,  Kirk  and 
Carver. 
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Herbert  Knight  Taylor 


Mansion  of  David  Barton  Taylor,  Wrightstown  Road  near  Washington  Crossing 


Knight 

of  Gloucester,  England 
and  Byberry,  Pennsylvania 


Arms  of  Knight  of  Woodbury  Hill:  Sable,  a  griffin  segreant  or,  also  gules,  three 
bends  or,  on  a  canton  sable,  a  spur  or,  quartering  Iwardby  and  Smythes. 
Crests:  A  dog’s  head  erased  sable,  bezantee  and  a  spur  or,  between  two  wings  sable. 

Giles  Knight,  the  ancestor  of  the  Bucks  County  Quaker  family,  came  from  Nails- 
worth,  in  the  parish  of  Rodborough,  Gloucestershire,  one  of  the  western  counties  of 
England  with  Bristol  as  the  chief  city,  from  which  seaport  many  of  the  early  ships 
sailed  for  America.  Nailsworth  is  in  the  Cotswolds,  a  region  noted  for  its  picturesque 
villages  of  stone  houses.  The  principal  industry  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  with  its  dependent  occupations  of  sheep  raising,  wool  combing, 
spinning,  dyeing  and  weaving.  Giles  Knight  was  a  broad  loom  weaver. 

Much  has  been  written  and  published  about  the  Knights.  Wilfrid  Jordan  in 
“Colonial  Families  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  II,  p.  136  et  seq.  gives  an  ancient  pedigree 
of  the  family.  While  the  authenticity  of  this  account,  especially  of  the  earlier  genera¬ 
tions,  is  open  to  doubt  because  of  the  lack  of  documentary  evidence,  it  cannot  be 
ignored.  This  pedigree  begins  with: 

1.  William  Knight  of  Bradley  who  was  living  in  1346.  He  held  one-third  of 
a  Knight’s  fee  formerly  held  by  William  de  Bradley.  This  manor  was  in  the 
parish  of  Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucester,  southwest  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  twelve  miles  from  Bristol,  and  six  miles  from  Nailsworth. 

9.  Eight  generations  in  the  direct  line  are  given  when  we  come  to  John  Knight 
who  was  born  1540  and  married,  May  4,  1567,  Isabel  Saxbie,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  sons,  John,  the  eldest,  and  Francis  I,  the  youngest.  He  died  1611. 

10.  John,  son  of  John  and  Isabel,  had  five  sons: 

I.  Edward 

II.  Stephen 

III.  Francis  II 

IV.  Richard,  who  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms 

V.  Thomas 
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11.  Edward,  the  eldest  son,  was  of  Woodbury  Hill,  Worcestershire.  He  married 
Alice  Dimery  and  had: 

I.  Giles 

II.  Francis 

III.  John 

IV.  William 

V.  Richard,  who  was  also  granted  a  coat  of  arms. 

The  first  arms  are  the  ancient  arms  of  Knight,  and  the  quarterings  represent 
marriages  with  heiresses,  i.e.  daughters  who  had  no  brothers,  as  explained  in  the 
pedigree  but  not  repeated  here.  The  second  arms  are  those  granted  to  the  two 
Richards,  uncle  and  nephew.  If  Giles  Knight,  the  Quaker,  was  the  grandson  of  Edward, 
the  brother  of  Richard,  then  he,  although  a  weaver,  inherited  them,  for  after  all,  the 
prosperity  of  these  armourial  gentlemen  was  based  upon  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

Woodbury  Hill  is  in  the  parish  of  Great  Witley,  ten  or  twelve  miles  northwest 
of  the  city  of  Worcester;  it  is  a  high  hill  noted  for  ancient  earthworks  of  a  pre¬ 
historic  people. 

12.  Giles  Knight  of  Woodbury  Hill  was  born  May  9,  1614.  He  married,  1st, 
Elizabeth  Williams,  daughter  of  Thomas  Williams  of  Whetenhurst,  Gloucester, 
and  2nd,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Payne.  By  Elizabeth  Williams  he  had: 

I.  Thomas,  born  1662,  who  came  to  America  in  1683  and  settled  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  married  August  12,  1686,  Elizabeth 
Brown  of  Burlington  and  had  a  son,  Isaac  who  had  descendants. 
William  Knight,  who  settled  in  East  Nottingham,  Pa.  near  William 
Brown  is  thought  to  have  been  of  this  family. 

II.  Benjamin,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  at  Bensalem,  Bucks 
County. 

III.  Abel,  the  ancestor  of  the  North  Carolina  Knights. 

IV.  John,  ancestor  of  the  Massachusetts  Knights. 

By  Elizabeth  Payne,  Giles  had: 

V.  Giles,  our  ancestor. 

VI.  Ann,  who  married  June  17,  1683,  Samuel  Dark  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  and  died  October  13,  1683. 

Giles,  Jr.,  according  to  his  age  given  at  his  death  in  1726  as  73,  was  born  in 

1653.  If  this  is  so,  he  was  not  the  fifth  son  of  his  father  Giles,  but  the  eldest. 

This  pedigree  has  been  investigated  by  other  genealogists;  wills  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  parish  registers  and  Friends  Meeting  records  searched;  while  added  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  last  three  generations  has  been  obtained,  the  results  support  the 
relationship  as  here  given. 

13.  Giles  Knight,  Jr.,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  family  to  join  the 

Quakers.  He  was  a  member  of  Nailsworth  Meeting,  in  the  parish  of  Horsley, 
three  miles  from  Rodborough.  He  married  by  Friends  ceremony  April  24, 

1679  Mary  English,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Chapman  English  of 

Horsley. 
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In  1682  Giles  and  Mary  left  for  Pennsylvania.  They  are  listed  by  the  Welcome 
Society  as  passengers  on  “The  Welcome,”  and  the  story  has  been  handed  down  that 
Mary  was  dangerously  ill  during  the  voyage,  but  recovered.  They  settled  in  Byberry 
where  he  purchased  land  near  his  father-in-law  Joseph  English,  who  had  come  over 
about  the  same  time.  In  Martindale’s  history  of  Byberry  and  Moreland  it  is  recorded 
that  Giles  and  Mary  lived  for  about  six  weeks  in  a  sod  house  or  cave,  dug  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  feet,  the  roof  made  of  limbs  of  trees  covered  with  sod  or  bark, 
but  with  a  chimney  of  masonry.  This  was  a  frequent  practice  of  the  pioneers  until 
they  had  the  time  to  build  a  real  house. 

Giles  gave  up  weaving  after  his  arrival  to  open  the  first  trading  post  in  Byberry, 
and  to  build  a  mill  on  the  creek. 

Martindale  in  his  history  also  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  hardships  suffered  by 
the  family.  Joseph  Knight,  Giles’  son,  when  he  was  asked  as  a  boy  if  he  missed  the 
good  food  he  had  enjoyed  in  England,  replied  he  could  not  remember  (he  was  only 
two  years  old  when  he  arrived)  but  fish  and  pumpkins  were  good  enough  for  him. 

Giles  prospered,  and  by  1717  was  able  to  make  a  return  visit  to  England.  For 
this  purpose  he  obtained  a  certificate  from  Byberry  Friends  which  reads: 

“To  our  well  beloved  friends  and  brethren  in  the  Truth  at  Nailsworthe  in 
Gloucestershire  or  elsewhere— greeting :  Signifying  that  our  ancient  friend  Giles 
Knight,  having  occasion  to  see  his  native  country,  and  his  outward  business  requiring 
his  personal  appearance,  doth  induce  him  as  well  as  affection  to  undertake  a  voyage 
to  see  his  old  friends,  now  having  made  application  to  our  Monthly  Meeting  ( Alding¬ 
ton),  in  order  to  have  a  certificate,  and  persons  appointed  to  make  enquiry  how  he 
leaves  his  family;  and  withal,  if  the  ship  would  not  stay  until  our  next  monthly  meet¬ 
ing,  he  might  have  a  signed  certificate,  signed  by  the  particular  meeting  to  which  he 
belonged,  to  wit,  Byberry. 

“These  may  certify  that  enquiry  being  made  and  no  objection  found,  we  recom¬ 
mend  him  as  an  Elder  and  one  well  esteemed  by  us  for  many  years,  having  left  his 
family  with  a  great  deal  of  love;  he  has  great  comfort  in  having  sober,  well-inclined 
children,  and  the  Lord  has  blessed  him  with  outward  substance  which  we  hope  may 
be  well  disposed  of  to  his  offspring. 

“We  heartily  wish  the  Lord  may  spare  his  life  to  see  his  friends  again,  having 
left  us  in  unity  and  love.  We  wish  and  pray  for  his  preservation  in  the  Truth  with  all 
the  faithful  throughout  the  world.  We  salute  you  and  bid  you  farewell  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Signed  by  William  Walton  and  sixteen  others. 

Giles  died  in  Byberry,  August  20,  1726;  Mary,  his  wife,  July  24,  1732.  Children 
of  Giles  and  Mary  Knight: 

I.  Joseph,  born  May  10,  1680,  died  April  26,  1762,  of  whom  below. 

II.  Giles,  born  December  18,  1681,  died  young. 

III.  Thomas,  born  January  19,  1685,  died  June  20,  1774,  married,  March 
26,  1711,  Sarah  Clifton,  and  had  one  child,  who  died  young. 

IV.  Mary,  born  about  1686,  married  Thomas  Martin  of  Middletown, 
Chester  County,  1707. 

V.  Martha,  born  about  1695,  married  Thomas  Rakestraw,  1715,  and 
died  1716. 

VI.  Daniel,  of  whom  later. 

VII.  Anne,  unmarried. 
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VIII.  Jonathan,  birth  not  known,  died  July  1,  1745,  married  June  13,  1727 
at  Middletown,  Jane  Allen,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane  Wain  Allen 
of  Bensalem,  and  had: 

1.  Jonathan 

2.  Thomas 

3.  Mary 

14.  Joseph  Knight  of  Bensalem,  Pennsylvania,  eldest  son  of  Giles  and  Mary 
Knight,  married  Abigail  Antill  of  Horsley,  Gloucester.  He  had  children, 
Giles  and  Mary. 

15.  Giles  Knight  was  born  1719  and  died  1799.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  his 
neighborhood,  active  in  Meeting  and  Civic  affairs,  serving  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Assembly  1760-65  and  1768-69.  By  Elizabeth  James,  born  1717,  died 
1766,  he  was  the  father  of: 

16.  Israel  Knight,  born  1760,  died  1810,  who  married,  1782,  Sarah  Tyson. 
His  son: 

17.  Nathan  Thomas  Knight,  born  1796,  died  1853,  married,  1826,  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Spencer  Thomas,  and  had: 

I.  Sidney  Knight,  born  1829,  died  1900,  married  John  Wood,  Jr., 
grandfather  of  John  H.  Wood  who  married  Elizabeth  W.  Cadwallader. 
See  “Cadwallader.” 

II.  Sarah  Thomas,  born  1832,  died  1915,  married  Edward  Leedom, 
grandfather  of  Medora  Wilson  Leedom  who  married  Algernon  Sidney 
Cadwallader. 

III.  Jonathan  Thomas,  born  1832,  died  1832. 

IV.  Ellen,  born  1835,  died  1874. 

V.  Elizabeth,  born  1837,  died  1839. 

VI.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  1839,  died  1893,  married  Jonathan  Thomas. 

VII.  Annie,  of  whom  below. 

VIII.  Juliana,  born  1846,  died  1849. 

18.  Annie  Knight,  born  1842,  died  1911,  married,  1872,  William  Taylor,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Anna  Betts  Taylor.  (See  Chapter  4.)  Their  children  were: 

I.  Herbert  Knight  Taylor,  born  March  13,  1874,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Eyre  Thomson.  See  Chapter  4  for  Herbert  Knight  Taylor. 

II.  Wilson  T.  Taylor,  born  1882,  died  at  birth. 

14.  Daniel  Knight,  second  surviving  son  of  Giles  and  Mary,  was  born  in  1697.  He 
lived  in  the  southern  part  of  Byberry  township  near  the  Poquessing  Creek, 
and  died  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  1782.  He  married  three  times;  1st, 
April  29,  1719  to  Elizabeth  Walker,  by  whom  he  had  three  children: 

I.  Mary,  born  November  23,  1719,  died  1781,  married,  1744,  David 
Buckman,  see  “Buckman”  chapter  14. 

II.  Joseph,  born  February  4,  1721,  probably  died  young. 

III.  Jonathan,  of  whom  presently. 

Daniel  married  2nd,  1728,  Esther  Carver  Walton,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  Walmesley  Carver,  and  widow  of  Joseph  Walton,  by  whom  he  had: 
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IV.  William 

V.  Daniel 

VI.  Martha 

VII.  Joseph 
VIII.  Ann 

IX.  Thomas 

He  married  a  third  time  in  1777,  Mary  Wilson. 

15.  Jonathan  Knight  of  Southampton,  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Walker 
Knight,  was  born  October  5,  1722  and  died  March  1772.  He  married  at 
Middletown  Meeting,  Grace  Croasdale,  daughter  of  William  and  Grace 
Harding  Croasdale  (cf.  “Croasdale,”  this  history),  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  John,  of  whom  follows. 

II.  Abraham 

III.  Absalom 

IV.  David 

V.  Samuel 

VI.  English 

16.  John  Knight,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Grace  Croasdale  Knight,  was  born  October 
13,  1749  and  died  November  1808.  He  married,  November  13,  1777,  Margery 
Paxson,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Paxson  Paxson  (see  Descent  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thomson  Taylor  chapter  15),  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Joshua,  born  December  18,  1778,  died  November  14,  1841,  married 
Jane  Bunting,  daughter  of  William  Bunting.  His  son  Barclay,  born 
September  4,  1816  was  the  father  of  William  Bunting  Knight  (see 
“Descent  of  Mary  Knight  Parry  Chapter  15). 

II.  Mary,  born  April  7,  1781,  married,  April  23,  1801,  John  Wildman. 

III.  Martha,  born  October  12,  1783. 

IV.  Caleb,  of  whom  follows. 

V.  David,  born  May  9,  1794. 

17.  Caleb,  son  of  John  and  Margery  Paxson  Knight  was  born  November  2,  1786 
and  died  1844.  He  married,  April  14,  1813  at  Byberry,  Mary  James,  born 
August  1,  1785,  died  January  26,  1841,  and  was  the  father  of  Elizabeth 
Knight  who  married  Isaac  Eyre.  For  the  continuation  of  this  line  see  “De¬ 
scent  of  Elizabeth  Thomson  Taylor”  chapter  15. 
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Chapter  14 


BECKMAN  —  THE  WELCOME’S  JOURNEY 

1.  Buckman 

NE  WOULD  SUPPOSE  it  easy  to  guess  the  origin  of  the  name  Buck- 
man,  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  deer  or  goats,  that  a  buckman 
was  the  caretaker  of  a  herd  of  stags.  But  no,  the  official  in  charge  of 
the  manor  deer  park  in  the  time  when  surnames  were  adopted,  was 
called  the  buckmaster,  and  that  is  a  separate  patronymic.  Buckman 
has  a  different  origin.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  name  is  found 
in  “The  Hundred  Rolls”  of  1272,  Alan  le  Bokeman.  “Bokeman”  is  an  old  form  of 
book;  the  surname  Buckman,  in  the  days  when  spelling  was  somewhat  capricious, 
was  often  written  Bookman.  Perhaps  somewhere  back  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was 
a  man  in  some  English  town  who  was  distinguished  among  his  fellows  by  being 
scholarly— he  might  have  been  a  copyist  of  manuscripts.  His  sons  kept  the  name. 

But  as  far  as  we  know  up  to  recent  times,  the  Buckmans  were  yeoman,  trades¬ 
men  and  artisans— in  England  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Considerable  genealogical 
work  has  been  done  on  the  family  in  Bucks  County.  In  the  collections  of  the  Genealogi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  forty-seven  manuscript  volumes  compiled  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Edward  D.  Buckman  and  a  manuscript  history  by 
William  F.  Corbit  1892.  These  volumes  record  only  the  descendants  of  William 
Buckman  who  settled  in  Newtown  Township  1682.  No  one  seems  to  have  done  any 
research  in  England. 

There  are  some  unusual  records  concerning  the  emigration  of  the  Buckmans, 
namely,  lists  of  the  possessions  which  “The  Widow  Buckman,”  her  three  sons  William, 
Edward  and  Thomas,  and  her  daughter  Ruth  packed  for  shipment.  As  there  was  a 
limited  allowance  for  each  passenger,  the  weight  of  each  package  is  given.  Preserved 
by  William’s  descendants,  and  copied  in  the  manuscript  collections  above  referred 
to,  they  are  interesting  in  giving  us  an  idea  of  what  our  English  immigrant  ancestors 
could  bring  with  them. 

The  Widow  Buckman  and  family  sailed  on  “The  Welcome,”  a  fact  generally 
accepted  by  genealogists  and  in  particular  by  the  Welcome  Society;  moreover  the 
terrible  tragedy  that  befell  the  family  on  the  voyage  over  seems  to  confirm  it.  For  it 
is  well  known  that  a  third  of  the  passengers  on  “The  Welcome”  died  of  small  pox. 
The  Widow  Buckman,  her  sons  Thomas  and  Edward,  never  arrived.  Phineas  Pem¬ 
berton  in  his  “List  of  Arrivals”  includes  William  Buckman,  carpenter,  and  family 
which  consisted  of  his  wife  Sarah  and  daughters  Sarah  and  Mary.  Thomas,  a  son 
of  William  also  died  on  the  voyage.  So  there  were  four  casualties.  The  sister,  Ruth, 
survived.  She  married  May  4,  1687  at  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey,  Richard  Harrison, 
and  had  children,  of  whom  Peter  married,  January  12,  1723,  Sarah  Stacye. 
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This  family  came  from  Billinghurst,  Sussex.  The  name  of  the  Widow  Buckman 
seems  not  to  be  known.  In  the  many  accounts  of  the  Buckmans,  published  and  unpub¬ 
lished,  this  mystery  is  always  referred  to,  but  never  investigated.  A  clue  may  be 
found  in  the  Friends’  Meeting  Records  of  Shipley  Meeting,  Dorking  and  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting  to  which  the  Buckmans  belonged  before  leaving  England.  In  these 
are  given  the  births  of  the  children  of  Edward  and  Jane  Buckman,  the  only  family  of 
that  name  mentioned. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Jane  Buckman  born  7th  mo.  7th,  1656. 

Ruth,  daughter  of  same,  born  12th  mo.  4th,  1659. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  same,  born  9th  mo.  16th,  1669. 

The  above  Ruth  could  well  be  the  Ruth  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1682,  her  age 
then  being  23.  That  the  father,  Edward,  was  also  the  father  of  William  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  William  had  a  brother  Edward  who  died  on  the  voyage. 
There  is  a  blank  of  ten  years  between  the  births  of  Mary  and  Sarah,  when  other 
children  could  have  been  born.  The  Shipley  records  must  be  incomplete. 

There  was  an  Edward,  a  Friend,  whose  burial  is  recorded  at  Chillington,  Surrey, 
Fifth  month,  13th,  1670. 

If  the  “Widow  Buckman”  was  Jane,  wife  of  Edward,  we  still  do  not  know  her 
family  name.  But  we  may  make  another  surmise.  She  came  over  on  the  same  ship 
with  John  and  Thomas  Rowland,  two  brothers,  also  from  Billinghurst.  Thomas  settled 
in  Newtown  township,  next  to  William  Buckman.  He  may  well  have  been  the  Widow 
Buckman’s  brother.  The  Rowlands  were  an  old  family  in  Horsham  and  Thomas  an 
active  Friend  in  that  community.  In  1684  he  purchased  500  acres  in  Newtown  and 
died  1708,  his  brother  John  being  his  heir. 

Horsham  is  a  principal  town  in  the  west  division  of  Sussex;  Billinghurst  is  a 
village  seven  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  it,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Arundel. 


William  Buckman 

1.  William  Buckman  settled  in  Newtown  township,  but  in  1688  he  purchased 
300  acres  in  Northampton  township;  in  the  deed  he  is  called  “of  Newtown  yeoman.” 
In  1695  he  purchased  of  Elizabeth  Webb,  widow  of  Robert,  another  30  acres.  On 
Cutler’s  map  of  Newtown  1703  he  appears  as  the  owner  of  668  acres  in  the  township 
and  of  59%  acres  in  the  townstead.  This  land  was  along  the  Neshaminy  Creek  and 
extended  up  to  the  Wrightstown  line;  it  adjoined  that  of  Stephen  Twining  on  the 
south.  A  part  of  this  land  was  still  owned  by  his  descendant  John  Buckman  in  1934; 
another  part  of  it  was  owned  by  another  descendant  Ellwood  Longshore  in  1876.  In  his 
will  1716,  William  Buckman  bequeathed  all  his  Newtown  property  to  his  sons  William, 
Thomas  and  David,  which  he  states  he  acquired  from  Samuel  Hough.  On  Cutler’s  map 
the  Hough  property  adjoined  the  Buckman  property.  Beyond  that  was  the  400  acre 
tract  of  Ezra  Croasdale.  The  Twining  property  was  that  first  owned  by  Thomas 
Rowland,  the  first  patentee  for  land  in  Newtown. 

William  Buckman  was  a  member  of  Middletown  Meeting.  Sarah,  his  wife,  died 
May  10,  1690,  after  which  in  1706  he  married  Elizabeth  Wilson,  who,  after  William’s 
death,  married  1717  Thomas  Story  and  had  children  by  him. 

William  died  October  9,  1716. 
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He  left  many  descendants  of  his  name,  but  only  a  few  lines— those  connected 
with  other  families  of  this  history  can  be  traced  here. 

Children  of  William  Buckman  by  his  wife,  Sarah: 

I.  Thomas,  born  July  4,  1676,  died  1682. 

II.  Sarah,  born  September  10,  1677,  married  Edward  Beck. 

III.  Mary,  born  November  2,  1680,  married  Henry  Cooper. 

IV.  Ruth,  born  April  22,  1688,  married  Peter  Blaker. 

V.  William,  born  April  28,  1690. 

By  his  wife,  Elizabeth: 

VI.  Thomas,  born  July  8,  1707. 

VII.  Elizabeth,  born  April  14,  1709,  married  Zebulon  Heston,  Jr. 

VIII.  David,  born  September  22,  1711,  married  Mary  Knight,  but  had 
no  children. 

IX.  Rebecca,  born  September  24,  1712,  died  aged  four  years. 

2.  William  Buckman,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  first  William,  married 
November  27,  1716  Esther  Penquite,  born  April  21,  1694,  daughter  of  John 
and  Agnes  Penquite  of  Wrightstown  and  had: 

I.  Sarah,  born  May  15,  1718.  She  married  Benjamin  Taylor  II,  of 
whom  in  Chapter  3,  and  had  descendants  by  him. 

II.  William,  born  November  1,  1719  who  married  January  3,  1744  Jane 
Briggs,  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  Briggs  of  Wrightstown. 

III.  John,  born  July  15,  1721,  married  Eleanor  Briggs,  born  January 
19,  1722,  sister  of  Jane  Briggs. 

IV.  Joseph,  born  July  16,  1723,  married  Martha  Carr. 

V.  Thomas,  born  July  28,  1725,  married  Priscilla  Bunting. 

VI.  Isaac,  born  May  29,  1727,  married  Hannah  Hillborn. 

VII.  Jacob,  who  married  Mary  Taylor,  daughter  of  Peter  Taylor  and 
had  three  daughters. 

2.  Thomas  Buckman,  the  second  son  of  the  first  William,  married  May  3,  1726, 
Agnes  Penquite,  born  November  22,  1705,  and  had: 

I.  Thomas  II,  born  June  12,  1729.  He  married  Elizabeth  Carver,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Walmesley  Carver,  of  Byberry.  See 
Walmesley,  Chapter  13. 

II.  Agnes. 

III.  Elizabeth. 

IV.  Rebecca. 

The  Penquite  family  were  Cornish.  John  Penquite  came  from  the  parish  of 
Kayne  in  Cornwall.  He  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  September  1683,  married  1690 
Agnes  Sharp  of  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  and  purchased  314  acres  in  Wrightstown. 
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Of  his  children,  besides  Agnes  and  Esther  who  married  the  Buckman  brothers,  John 
married  first  Grace  Stackhouse  and  second  Rachel  Twining,  and  Joan  married 
Nathaniel  Twining. 

3.  Children  of  William  and  Jane  Briggs  Buckman: 

I.  William,  born  September  19,  1745. 

II.  Sarah,  born  November  2,  1747,  died  young. 

III.  Elizabeth,  born  March  2,  1750. 

IV.  Abner,  born  December  19,  1753,  married  Mary  Yardley  and  had 
eight  children. 

V.  Sarah,  born  August  7,  1755. 

VI.  James,  born  October  6,  1758,  married  Sarah  Burroughs,  daughter  of 
John  and  Lydia  Burroughs  and  had  eleven  children  who  married  into 
the  families  of  Hough,  Palmer,  Fell,  Paxson,  Ivins  and  Knight.  See 
“Burroughs”  chapter  9.  There  is  a  biographical  account  of  James 
Buckman  in  Dr.  E.  D.  Buckman’s  manuscript  collection. 

VII.  Jane,  born  February  17,  1760. 

VIII.  Eleanor,  born  December  14,  1765. 

IX.  Phineas,  born  February  14,  1767,  married  Susan  Leedom  and  had 
five  children. 

Of  this  family  Abner  and  Phineas  removed  to  Ellicott’s  Mills,  Maryland.  William, 
the  father,  was  sheriff  of  Bucks  County  1763-1767. 

3.  Children  of  John  and  Eleanor  Briggs  Buckman: 

I.  John,  born  September  21,  1748,  married  April  21,  1773  Suzanna 
Chapman,  born  May  6,  1749. 

II.  David,  born  June  14,  1750,  married  Esther  White,  daughter  of  Joseph 
White  and  granddaughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Bye  White.  See 
“History  of  the  Bye  Family”  p.  380. 

III.  Margaret,  born  June  10,  1753,  married  Daniel  Lee. 

IV.  Jonathan,  born  June  29,  1755,  married  May  14,  1777,  Sarah  Kirk- 
bride,  daughter  of  Stacy  and  Frances  Kirkbride. 

V.  Rachel,  born  May  21,  1757,  unmarried. 

VI.  Edmund,  who  died  young. 

VII.  Samuel,  born  June  2,  1763,  married  Rachel  White,  sister  of  Esther, 
above,  and  had  nine  children. 

VIII.  Ruth,  born  February  3,  1766,  married  Joseph  Winder. 

IX.  Abdon,  born  July  28,  1768,  married  Sarah  Harvey,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Margaret  Harvey. 

4.  Children  of  John  and  Suzanna  Chapman  Buckman: 

I.  Margaret,  born  March  29,  1774,  married  Benjamin  Wiggins  of 
Wrightstown. 
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II.  Suzanna,  born  October  17,  1775,  married  Amos  Warner. 

III.  George,  born  December  13,  1777,  died  1783. 

IV.  Amos,  born  July  31,  1779,  died  1783. 

V.  Jane,  born  August  6,  1782,  died  1783. 

VI.  Chapman,  born  July  13,  1784,  married  Rebecca  Hutchinson. 

VII.  John,  born  June  22,  1786,  married  Macre  Stackhouse. 

VIII.  Jacob,  born  September  2,  1791,  married  Elizabeth  Borton. 

IX.  Anne,  born  June  23,  1793. 

X.  Ezra,  born  September  10,  1795,  married  Mary  Yardley  and  had 
Suzanne,  Letitia  and  Joseph  Buckman. 

4.  Children  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Kirkbride  Buckman: 

I.  Stacy,  born  October  28,  1779,  married  Mary  Brown,  daughter  of 
George  and  Susan  Brown,  of  whom  later. 

II.  Mahlon,  born  April  18,  1781,  married  Hannah  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Mercy  Taylor  of  Newtown. 

III.  Mary,  born  November  21,  1783. 

IV.  Jonathan,  born  April  26,  1786,  married  Jane  Leroy. 

V.  Amos,  born  July  21,  1789,  unmarried. 

VI.  Sarah,  born  December  17,  1791,  unmarried. 

VII.  Frances,  born  June  19,  1795,  married  Joshua  Mitchell. 

VIII.  Achsah  Yardley,  born  August  8,  1797. 

Jonathan  died  October  4,  1826. 

4.  Children  of  Abdon  and  Sarah  Harvey  Buckman: 

I.  Samuel,  born  October  12,  1795,  married  Hannah  Yardley,  and  had: 
Elwood,  Howard,  Benjamin,  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Buckman. 

II.  Benjamin,  born  December  8,  1796,  married  Ann  Dobbins  and  was  the 
father  of  James  Buckman  of  whom  there  is  a  biographical  sketch  in 
Davis’  “History  of  Bucks  County,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  684. 

III.  Eleanor,  born  January  13,  1799,  married  Robert  Longshore,  for 
whom  see  “Longshore,”  this  history. 

IV.  Margaret,  born  July  30,  1801,  married  William  Carr. 

V.  Abdon,  born  January  18,  1805,  died  1828. 

3.  Children  of  Joseph  and  Martha  Carr  Buckman: 

I.  Esther,  born  December  22,  1747,  married  John  Cooper. 

II.  Mary,  born  December  1,  1748,  married  John  Carver. 

III.  Agnes,  born  April  15,  1750,  married  Paul  Blaker. 

IV.  Letitia,  born  May  5,  1751,  married  John  Briggs  and  had  Frances 
Briggs  who  married  Jacob  Janney  and  had  (1)  Joseph  Janney  who 
married  Mary  Ann  Taylor,  daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
and  (2)  Richard  Janney  who  married  Ann  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Mercy  Taylor. 
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V.  Joseph,  born  October  30,  1752,  married  Elizabeth  Linton,  daughter 
of  William  and  Sarah  Penquite  Linton,  descended  from  Joseph  and 
Mary  Blackshaw  Linton,  Mary  being  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Bye. 

VI.  Sarah,  born  November  22,  1753,  married  Achilles  Blaker. 

VII.  Mahlon,  born  June  24,  1755,  unmarried. 

VIII.  Elizabeth,  born  October  12,  1756,  married  Levi  Pownall. 

IX.  Martha,  born  February  25,  1758,  unmarried. 

X.  Asenath,  born  April  2,  1761,  married  David  Warner,  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Warner,  and  had  six  children  of  whom  Elizabeth 
married  George  Warner. 

5.  Children  of  Stacy  and  Mary  Brown  Buckman: 

I.  George,  born  April  22,  1803,  married  Jane  Smith  Ely,  daughter  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  Ely. 

II.  Jonathan,  twin  to  George,  married  Ann  Paxson,  daughter  of  William 
and  Ruth  Paxson. 

III.  Joseph  Kirkbride,  born  January  15,  1805,  unmarried. 

IV.  Mahlon,  born  June  1,  1806,  unmarried. 

V.  Stacy,  born  November  22,  1808,  married  Sarah  Ann  Briggs,  daughter 
of  Phineas  and  Sarah  Taylor  Briggs,  Sarah  being  the  daughter  of 
Timothy  Taylor,  and  had  Micaijah,  George  and  Ann  Buckman. 

Stacy  Buckman  lived  on  a  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  Newtown-Doylestown 
Road,  a  short  distance  north  of  Newtown;  his  house,  built  about  1830  is  still  stand¬ 
ing.  North  of  this  farm,  perhaps  about  a  mile  is  the  old  Good  Intent  School,  with  a 
grove  of  trees,  given  to  the  township  by  Jacob  Buckman,  as  an  inscription  on  the 
interior  wall  of  the  schoolhouse  records.  No  doubt  this  property  was  a  part  of  the 
original  William  Buckman  tract.  (See  Mary  S.  Taylor’s  “Annals”  p.  164.) 

Children  of  Stacy  and  Sarah  Ann  Briggs  Buckman: 

I.  Micaijah  Speakman,  of  whom  below. 

II.  Marianna,  married  Cyrus  Hillborn  of  Newtown. 

III.  George,  married  Mary  Cunningham. 

6.  Micaijah  Speakman  Buckman,  known  as  “Speak”,  married  November  1, 
1860,  Mary  Baker  Taylor,  daughter  of  Samuel  Buell  and  Margaret  Head  Baker  Taylor, 
born  June  8,  1839,  died  May  6,  1911  and  had: 

I.  Elmer  Ellsworth, 

II.  Ernest  Ustick, 

III.  Margaret 

IV.  Elizabeth  Baker 

V.  Sarah  Ann 

VI.  Eleanor  Brooks. 
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7.  Ernest  Ustick  Buckman  married  Elizabeth  Thompson,  by  whom  he  had: 

I.  Mary. 

II.  Lewis  Taylor,  who  by  his  wife  Abbie  Lee,  is  the  father  of  Ernest, 
Phoebe  and  Abbie. 

III.  Ruth 

IV.  Elizabeth 

V.  Samuel  Thompson,  who  by  his  wife  Katherine  Jones,  is  the  father  of 
Samuel  Thompson  Buckman  Jr.,  and  Lewis  Taylor  Buckman. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  branch  of  the  family  see  Chapter  15.  Descent 
of  Dr.  Lewis  Taylor  Buckman  and  Dr.  Samuel  Thompson  Buckman. 


2.  The  Welcome’s  Journey 

The  following  account  is  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  by  George  Pownall 
Orr,  Esq.,  L.L.D.  before  the  Welcome  Society  of  Pennsylvania  on  October  24,  1957 
at  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  commemorating  the  275th  Anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn,  and  published  in  the  “Germantown  Crier”  May  1958, 
reprinted  here  by  permission  of  Mr.  Orr  and  the  editors  of  the  “Germantown  Crier.” 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago  a  little  bark  of  300  tons  passed  into  the 
Delaware  Bay  after  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  historic  Atlantic  passages  ever  completed. 

Tragic  because  the  percentage  of  fatalities  exceeded  those  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Historic  because  it  brought  to  the  New  World  Wm.  Penn,  one  of  the  greatest 
humanitarians  of  all  times;  who,  for  the  first  time  was  to  see  his  grant  from  Charles, 
his  beloved  Pennsylvania,  his  Holy  Experiment. 

There  is  no  log  of  the  Welcome  nor  diary  of  its  passengers  save  a  few  fragments, 
not  even  a  passenger  list.  The  list  of  passengers  used  by  this  Society  was  compiled 
from  wills  and  other  documents  executed  and  witnessed  on  board,  and  letters  written 
by  the  passengers. 

We  know  that  she  was  built  before  1682,  and  probably  in  the  British  Isles;  that 
she  was  a  bark  of  300  tons,  measuring  109  feet  over  all.  She  was  capable  of  carrying 
110  passengers  and  a  crew  of  30  in  transatlantic  passage. 

Now  whence  came  these  ancestors  of  ours?  Where  did  they  board  the  Welcome? 
What  were  they  to  receive;  what  did  they  pay  for  passage;  what  were  the  conditions 
under  which  they  sailed;  what  hardships  did  they  endure? 

In  the  main,  they  came  from  southeast  England;  Dr.  Wynne  and  two  other 
families  came  from  Wales,  and  one  family  from  Ireland. 

Penn  lived  at  Worminghurst  in  Sussex,  west  of  Canterbury.  Deal,  the  port  of 
departure,  is  a  little  town  halfway  between  Dover  and  Ramsgate,  on  the  Dover  Straits, 
or  rather  on  the  “Downs.”  The  Downs  are,  or  rather  is,  a  harbor  protected  by  -the 
Goodwin  sands  and  the  north  and  south  Forelands.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
where  Julius  Caesar  landed  in  England.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  to  Dover  were  just 
ten  miles  west  of  Deal. 

Each  master  was  entitled,  in  addition  to  his  original  grant— usually  of  1000  acres— 
50  acres  for  each  servant  at  four  shillings  per  year  quit  rent,  and,  when  each  servant 
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had  served  his  term,  he  was  to  receive  an  additional  50  acres  at  a  quit  rent  of  two 
shillings  per  year.  Captain  Greenaway,  master  of  the  Welcome,  purchased  1500  acres. 

The  cost  of  the  journey  to  America  was  six  pounds  per  head  for  masters  and 
mistresses,  five  pounds  for  each  servant,  fifty  shillings  for  each  child  under  ten, 
sucking  infants  free. 

Freight  was  forty  shillings  per  ton,  but  each  passenger  was  allowed  one  chest 
free.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  no  tax. 

Before  sailing,  Penn  purchased  a  complete  set  of  shipwright’s  tools  and  furnishings. 

The  London  Weekly  News  of  August  29,  1682,  reported  that  Penn’s  wife  accom¬ 
panied  him  as  far  as  the  Dover  Road.  The  London  Gazette  of  the  same  date,  stated 
that  there  were  some  thirty  merchant  ships  in  the  Downs  at  the  time,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  bound  for  Pennsylvania,  and  that  about  one  hundred  friends  were  sailing 
with  William  Penn,  many  of  them  from  his  own  County  of  Sussex. 

Penn  was  at  this  time  38  years  of  age,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  having 
mortgaged  his  estates  in  Ireland  to  the  last  penny.  He  had  learned  navigation  from 
his  sea-going  father. 

Apparently  most  of  the  passengers  went  aboard  the  Welcome  by  barge  as  they 
arrived  in  Deal,  but  Penn  remained  on  shore,  probably  at  the  Inn,  until  the  morning 
of  sailing,  for  Dixon  wrote  almost  one  hundred  years  ago: 

“The  Welcome,  which  was  to  take  him  out  to  America,  was  already  in  the  Downs. 
Compared  with  many  other  ships  then  navigating  the  Atlantic,  the  Welcome,  carrying 
300  tons’  burden  was  a  stately  bark.  On  deck  a  hundred  pale  and  anxious  faces 
gathered;  it  was  getting  deep  into  the  Autumn,  and  a  Winter’s  voyage  was  then 
regarded  with  alarm.  The  men  were  well-to-do  and  many  of  them  had  been  used 
from  their  birth  to  all  comforts  of  life.  As  yet  the  Governor  was  on  shore;  but  his 
servants,  his  furniture,  his  wine,  his  guns,  his  horses,  his  provisions,  his  wardrobe,  his 
carved  doors  and  window  frames,  and  the  whole  interior  decoration  of  the  house  at 
Pennsbury  Manor  were  on  board. 

“The  voyage  might  last  from  6  to  14  weeks,  according  to  the  wind  and  weather, 
and  every  man  had  been  provisioned  for  a  longer  term.” 

“Imagine  100  immigrants  so  furnished;  the  grunting  of  the  hogs,  the  screaming 
of  the  fowls,  the  baaing  of  the  sheep,  the  gobbling  of  the  ducks,  the  litter  of  bags  and 
boxes,  the  rolling  of  barrels,  the  shouts  of  sailors,  the  anxious  faces  of  men  and  women 
about  to  try  a  new  world— imagine  this,  and  the  reader  has  a  picture  of  the  Welcome 
as  she  lay  off  Deal  on  the  first  day  of  September  1682,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Penn.” 

Dobree  wrote  that  the  Welcome  was  “squeally  and  smelly  with  livestock.” 

Now  what  did  they  face?  Atlantic  passage  in  those  days  was  in  itself  a  real  peril. 

Pirates  were  not  unknown,  but  they  were  more  active  on  the  southern  route  where 
the  Spanish  ships  and  towns  were  a  rich  harvest  for  Sir  Henry  Morgan  and  his 
co-pirates. 

A  famous  New  England  minister,  alerted  his  parishioners  on  the  approaching 
heretic  Penn,  recommended  his  capture,  and  the  seizure  of  his  belongings. 

But  the  real  dangers  confronting  this  little  band  were  wind,  the  sea,  and  worst 
of  all,  disease. 

The  winds  were  not  only  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  fury,  but  of  their  direction, 
as  well.  The  square-rigged  Welcome  could  not  sail  into  the  wind  like  our  present  fore- 
and  aft-rigged  sailing  craft.  One  of  the  vessels  that  left  at  the  same  time  was  blown 
off  her  course  into  the  West  Indies. 
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What  were  the  accommodations  for  these  travelers,  if  such  they  could  be  called? 

The  Captain’s  cabin  was  usually  the  most  luxurious,  and  just  under  the  poop 
deck.  Below  that,  aft,  were  the  great  cabin,  and  probably  four— at  most,  six— cabins. 
Forward  was  the  galley,  and  below  that,  the  crews’  quarters. 

Excepting  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  cabin,  the  remaining  passengers, 
at  least  70  in  number  had  to  sleep  in  the  holds.  They  are  the  two  decks  below  the 
Boarding  deck,  around  the  hatch.  No  doubt  they  slept  on  their  own  mattresses  or 
blankets.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  bunks  or  hammocks  in  any  of  the 
contemporary  drawings. 

The  Mayflower  rebuilders  say  that  hammocks  were  unknown  at  the  time,  which 
may  be  true  on  passenger  vessels,  but  we  recall  in  “Songs  of  the  Sea”  by  Henry 
Newbold: 

“Drake  he’s  in  his  hammock  and  a  thousand  miles  below, 

Swung  atween  the  round  shot  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay 
And  dreaming  all  the  time  of  Plymouth  Hoe.” 

From  the  meager  fare  charged  by  the  Welcome,  I  have  wondered  whether  the 
passengers  supplied  their  own  food.  There  is  a  record  of  the  food  taken  on  board 
another  vessel  by  a  minister  that  same  year.  Six  pounds  for  meals  alone  would  mean 
less  than  10^  per  meal.  Penn  was  not  in  a  position  to  help  much,  as  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

I  have  taken  several  trips  up  the  Labrador  Coast  with  fishermen  on  the  little 
mailboat  Kyle.  The  fishermen  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  holds  in  their  blankets  as  most 
of  the  Welcome  passengers  must  have  done.  They  furnish  their  own  food  for  the 
journey  and  go  back  to  the  galley  for  hot  water  to  make  their  tea.  Their  food  is 
eaten  cold. 

On  one  trip  a  fisherman  had  with  him  his  eight  year  old  boy,  whom  I  found  early 
each  morning  on  deck  with  a  crooked  stick,  which  he  hid  behind  his  back  when  I 
appeared.  I  watched  and  saw  him  go  to  the  crates  of  chickens  aboard.  He  found  two 
or  three  eggs  each  morning  which  he  extracted  from  the  crates  with  his  crooked  stick, 
and  hurried  to  the  galley  where  the  cook  boiled  them,  so  at  least  one  fisherman  and 
his  son  had  eggs  for  breakfast.  Let  us  trust  that  the  Welcome’s  gobbling  ducks  were 
equally  cooperative. 

Having  seen  these  hardy  fishermen  tossed  around  on  their  improvised  beds  for 
a  week,  I  can  appreciate  what  our  ancestors,  who  were  accustomed  to  comforts,  must 
have  suffered  during  those  tragic  two  months,  especially  on  a  bark  that  tossed  and 
rolled  with  every  sea.  Captain  Villiers,  who  sailed  the  Mayflower  Second  across,  when 
asked  how  she  rode  the  seas,  said:  “  ’Orrible,  my  boy,  ’orrible.” 

But  this  discomfort  was  nothing  compared  with  disease. 

One  passenger  came  aboard  at  Deal  with  incipient  smallpox,  the  horrible  spotted 
fever  that  had  already  claimed  70,000  of  London’s  residents. 

For  the  first  few  days  all  was  well,  save  for  the  discomforts  and  probably  sea 
sickness,  which  these  passengers  from  the  inland  must  have  suffered,  but  then 
smallpox  broke  out,  with  all  the  fury  of  a  plague.  Dr.  Wynne  was  the  only  physician 
on  board,  and  he  without  anything  to  combat  this  dreaded  disease.  In  fact,  there 
was  little  that  could  be  done  even  on  land  in  those  days,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
from  1683  to  1723  one-fourteenth  of  London’s  population  died  of  smallpox,  including 
Queen  Mary  herself,  who  died  December  28,  1694. 
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For  two  weeks  there  were  one  or  two  deaths  each  day.  Burials  at  sea  were  an 
every-day  occurrence,  until  31,  or  approximately  one-third  of  the  passengers  died  and 
went  to  a  watery  grave,  while  the  Goode  Shippe  Welcome  sailed  on.  Thomas  Fitzwater 
lost  his  wife  and  two  of  his  four  children. 

What  few  records  we  have  indicate  that  the  thirty-one  who  died  were  all  passen¬ 
gers,  but  it  is  possible  some  were  sailors.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  in  such  close  quarters 
all  the  crew  escaped. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  all  did  not  perish  from  such  a  highly  contagious 
disease. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  passengers  had  already  been  afflicted  and  were  thus  immune. 

William  Penn  himself  was  immune,  for  George  Fox  wrote  on  March  25,  1677: 
“W.  Penn  when  but  3  years  ould  so  lost  his  hairs  by  ye  small  pox  yt  he  wore  them 
long,  etc.” 

Richard  Townsend,  one  of  the  passengers,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  voyage 
said:  “The  good  conversation  of  Wm.  Penn  was  very  advantageous  to  all  the  company. 
His  singular  care  was  manifested  in  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  many  who  were 
sick  of  the  smallpox  then  on  board,  of  which  about  thirty  died.” 

Dixon  wrote:  “By  day  and  night  Penn  sat  in  the  cabins  of  the  infected  persons, 
speaking  words  of  comfort  to  all,  giving  medicines  to  such  as  needed  them,  and 
affording  the  consolation  of  religion  to  the  dying.” 

The  statement  that  Penn  visited  the  afflicted  in  their  cabins,  indicates  that  some 
isolation  was  accomplished  by  moving  the  sufferers  into  the  few  cabins. 

Burials  at  sea  are  tragic  affairs— the  deceased  was  wrapped  in  either  a  sheet  or 
a  blanket  with  weights  of  some  kind— on  war  vessels,  round  shot  was  used— and 
lowered  into  the  sea.  Since  this  was  an  almost  daily  occurrence  on  the  Welcome, 
we  have  tried  to  picture  on  the  model  such  an  episode.  Owing  to  the  contagious 
character  of  the  disease,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  but  the  immune  attended  the  services. 
The  model  is  shown  under  sail  during  the  services  which  may  not  be  accurate,  as  the 
sails  were  usually  blanked  during  burials.  However,  the  Welcome  reached  the  Delaware 
Bay  from  Deal  in  less  than  two  months,  so  could  not  have  delayed  long  for  each  of  the 
31  burials.  The  Mayflower  First  took  67  days  for  the  much  shorter  journey. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disease  burned  itself  out  during  the  first  six  weeks,  for 
there  is  no  record  of  the  disease  when  they  arrived  in  America. 

We  can  imagine  the  relief  when  the  last  sufferer  either  recovered  or  was  lowered 
into  the  sea.  We  trust  that  the  last  weeks  of  the  journey  afforded  some  relief  and 
relaxation.  But  there  is  no  log  or  record,  so  we  can  only  surmise. 

As  they  neared  the  Delaware  Capes,  a  child  was  born  to  Evan  and  Jean  Oliver 
of  Wales,  and  another  was  born  in  the  Delaware  to  Richard  and  Anne  Townsend. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Penn  referred  to  his  arrival 
in  America  as  October  24,  1682. 

Fischer  wrote:  “On  the  24th  of  Oct.  he  (Penn)  was  within  the  Capes  of 
Delaware  .  .  .  three  more  days  were  required  for  the  Welcome  to  beat  up  the  river 
to  New  Castle.  On  the  29th  of  the  month,  he  sailed  farther  up  the  river  to  Upland.” 

“The  Welcome  proceeded  to  Upland,  or  Chester,  as  it  is  now  called,  where  Penn 
arranged  for  the  officials  and  principal  citizens  to  meet  him  in  council  on  November 
2nd  at  New  Castle.  Ten  officials,  including  Deputy-Governor  Markham,  were  present, 
and  about  120  citizens.” 
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“From  New  Castle  he  went  up  the  river  to  Chester  again  where  the  ship  anchored 
and  Penn  proceeded  thence  to  the  site  of  Philadelphia  ‘in  a  six-oared  barge.’  His 
first  landing  was  at  a  spot  cleared  by  Markham  the  year  before.  Here  a  log  tavern 
had  been  built,  which  is  known  as  the  ‘Sign  of  the  Blue  Anchor’.”  This  tavern  was  on 
Dock  Street. 

Thus  ended  the  voyage. 

There  were  many  other  pilgrimages  to  this  country  at  the  time,  but  the  group 
who  came  with  Penn  had  one  distinction,  they  believed  that  when  the  Lord  said: 
“Thou  shalt  not  kill’  He  meant  it.  What  a  different  world  we  would  have  today  if 
their  Gospel  had  won  mankind. 


PART  IV 

DESCENTS  AND  PEDIGREES 

OF  THE 

SPONSORS  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 

Chapter  15 


1. 


Descent  of  Lewis  Taylor  Buckman,  M.D.  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  of 
Samuel  Thompson  Buckman,  M.D.  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

from 

Philip  Taylor 

1.  Philip  and  Juliana  Lyddon  Taylor,  of  whom  in  Chapter  3. 

2.  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Towne  Taylor  of  Upper  Makefield  and  Newtown,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  had  among  others,  two  sons,  Bernard  and  Timothy  from 
both  of  whom  the  subjects  of  this  pedigree  are  descended,  as  will  be  shown. 

3.  Bernard,  the  elder  son,  married  Mary  Kirkbride,  daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Mary 
Sotcher  Kirkbride,  of  whom  in  Chapter  8. 

4.  Benjamin,  son  of  Bernard  and  Mary  Taylor,  married  Elizabeth  Burroughs,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Lydia  Burroughs  of  Upper  Makefield,  of  whom  in  Chapter  9.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  among  others, 

5.  Samuel,  his  eldest  son,  who,  by  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  was  the  father  of 

6.  Samuel  Buell  Taylor,  his  fifth  son.  Samuel  Buell,  born  May  7,  1809,  died  February 
25,  1870,  married  Margaret  Head  Baker,  daughter  of  Henry  Baker  by  his  wife, 
Mary  Brown  Ustick.  Henry  Baker  was  the  grandson  of  Samuel  Baker  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Burroughs,  sister  of  John,  above,  and  descended  from  Henry  Bowker,  of 
whom  in  Chapter  9.  Mary  Brown  Ustick  was  descended  from  Stephen  Ustick  of 
St.  Just,  Cornwall,  whose  family  is  treated  in  Mary  S.  Taylors’  “Annals”. 

7.  Mary  Baker  Taylor,  daughter  of  Samuel  Buell  and  Margaret  Baker  Taylor,  was 
born  June  8,  1839  and  died  May  6,  1911.  She  married,  November  1,  1860  Micai- 
jah  Speakman  Buckman. 

3.  Returning  to  Timothy  Taylor,  brother  of  Bernard,  above,  Timothy  married  twice, 
first  Letitia,  daughter  of  Mahlon  Kirkbride,  sister  of  Mary,  above,  and  second 
Sarah  Yardley,  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Budd  Yardley,  of  whom  in  Chapter 
11.  By  this  second  marriage  he  was  the  father  of 

4.  Sarah  Taylor,  born  May  3,  1778,  who  married,  first,  December  22,  1798,  Phineas 
Briggs,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Briggs,  and  second  Micaijah  Speakman.  Her 
daughter 

5.  Sarah  Briggs,  married  Stacy  Buckman,  Jr.  Stacy  Buckman,  of  whom  in  Chapter 
14,  was  the  son  of  Stacy  and  Mary  Brown  Buckman  and  grandson  of  Jonathan 
and  Sarah  Kirkbride  Buckman.  The  name  Stacy  was  derived  from  Mahlon  Stacy 
(of  whom  in  Chapter  8)  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  founders  of  New 
Jersey,  whose  daughter  Sarah,  married  Joseph  Kirkbride,  father  of  Mahlon 
Kirkbride,  of  whom  before.  Stacy  Buckman,  Jr.,  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Buckmans  in  Pennsylvania. 
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6.  Micaijah  Speakman  Buckman,  named  after  his  step  grandfather,  married,  as 
stated  above,  Mary  Baker  Taylor.  His  son 

7.  Ernest  Ustick,  named  after  his  maternal  ancestors  the  Usticks,  was  born  August  1, 
1863  and  died  June  1, 1937.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Keenen  Thompson,  born  May  5, 
1865,  died  May  21,  1920,  whom  he  married  in  1892,  he  had: 

I.  Mary,  married  first  to  Anson  Carnill  and  second  to  Clark  Stoll,  by 
whom  she  had  Elizabeth  and  William  Carnill  and  Clark  Stoll,  Jr. 

II.  Lewis  Taylor,  the  subject  of  this  pedigree. 

III.  Ruth,  married  to  Albert  Armstrong  and  has  1.  Thomas,  2.  William 
and  3,  Catherine  Armstrong. 

IV.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Reginald  Macdonald  and  has  Aidan  Mac¬ 
donald. 

V.  Samuel  Thompson  Buckman,  who  married  Katherine  C.  Jones  August 

10,  1933,  and  has  1.  Samuel  Thompson  Buckman,  Jr.,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1935,  and  Lewis  Taylor  Buckman  II,  born  August  12,  1938. 
Samuel  Thompson  Buckman  is  a  physician  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

8.  Lewis  Taylor  Buckman  was  born  January  27,  1896.  He  married  November  8, 
1924,  Abbie  Louise  Lee,  born  May  22,  1896,  daughter  of  George  Fisher  and  Phebe 
English  Lee,  and  has 

I.  Ernest  Ustick,  born  November  15,  1925,  married  November  16,  1946 
Katherine  Stearns;  his  children  are  1.  Margaret  Dewar,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1947,  2.  Elizabeth  Taylor  born  November  12,  1950,  3.  John 
Lewis,  born  January  21,  1956. 

II.  Phebe,  born  February  20,  1927,  married  April  14,  1951,  William 
Dunham  Sewall;  her  children  are  1.  Abbie  Buckman  born  April  1, 
1952,  2.  Laura,  born  December  5,  1955,  3.  Gretchen,  born  September 
7, 1957. 

III.  Abbie,  born  December  5,  1930,  married  December  28,  1949  John 
Vernon  Gregson.  Her  children  are  1.  George  Chadwick,  born  August 

11,  1952,  2.  Barbara,  born  January  30,  1954,  3.  Rebecca,  Born  April 
15,  1956,  4.  Phebe,  born  June  14, 1958. 

Lewis  Taylor  Buckman  is  also  a  physician  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth  Buckman,  above,  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre,  March  12,  1902.  She 
married  April  30,  1929,  Major  Reginald  Henry  Macdonald,  O.B.E.  of  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  now  High  Commissioner  of  Clan  Donald  in  the  United  States,  so 
appointed  by  his  kinsman,  Lord  Macdonald,  Chief  of  Clan  Donald.  By  this  marriage, 
she  has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Aidan,  born  June  22,  1931,  married  May  22,  1954, 
William  Richard  Shields  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  now  residing  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  by  whom  she  has  two  daughters,  Susan  Randolph  Shields,  born  December 
19,  1956  and  Elizabeth  Buckman  Shields,  born  September  22,  1959. 


2. 


Descent  of  Marguerite  Taylor  Bye  of  Lahaska,  Pennsylvania 

from 

Henry  Bowker 

1.  Henry  Bowker  married  Mary  Radcliffe,  1632. 

2.  Henry,  his  son,  married  Margaret  Hardman,  1667. 

3.  Hester  Bowker  (Baker),  born  August  28,  1680,  married,  October  1704, 
William  Brown  of  East  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  James  and 
Honor  Clayton  Brown.  James  Brown  was  the  pioneer  settler  of  Nottingham;  he  was 
descended  from  the  Browns  of  Beechworth  Castle  (cf.  Yeatman,  “The  Browns  of 
Beechworth  Castle”,  and  DuBin,  “Colonial  Families  of  Pennsylvania”) ;  Honor  Clayton 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Clayton,  descended  from  the  Claytons  of  Clayton  Hall, 
Lancashire  (cf.  Hepburn,  “History  of  the  Claytons  of  Clayton  Hall).  William  Brown 
died  June  23,  1746.  Hester  was  the  mother  of, 

4.  William  Brown  II,  born  1705,  of  East  Nottingham,  married  Suzanna  Church¬ 
man,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Cerie  Churchman.  William  was  a  Friends’  minis¬ 
ter  who,  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  Churchman,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Quaker 
preachers  of  his  day,  travelled  together  extensively  in  the  ministry.  Suzanna  was  also 
a  Friends  minister.  William  Brown  died  June  29,  1786.  His  son, 

5.  William  Brown  III  of  East  Nottingham,  was  born  February  20,  1740  and 
died  January  3,  1812.  He  married  Elizabeth  Knight,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Knight,  William  Sr.  being,  according  to  a  memorandum  in  the  Brown  family  Bible, 
the  son  of  Thomas  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  probably  identical  with  Thomas,  son  of 
Giles  Knight  of  Woodbury  Hill,  Gloucester  (see  “Knight”  this  history).  William 
Brown  III  was  the  father  of  four  sons  who  died  young  and  seven  daughters,  among 
whom  was, 

6.  Phoebe  Brown,  born  June  4,  1776,  died  March  7,  1833,  who  married,  May  30, 
1799,  Samuel  Wilson,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia  Job  Wilson  of  East  Nottingham. 
Lydia  Job  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Job  by  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  niece  of  Daniel 
DeFoe;  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Andrew,  High  Sheriff  of  Cheshire  before  he  came  to 
America,  and  a  friend  of  William  Penn,  by  Elizabeth  Vernon,  descended  from  the 
historic  family  of  Vernon  of  Haslington,  Cheshire.  Phoebe  inherited  the  homestead  of 
her  father  where  her  daughter, 

7.  Judith  Wilson  was  born,  January  2,  1801.  She  married,  November  15,  1820, 
Andrew  Moore  Passmore,  son  of  Ellis  Pusey  and  Ruth  Moore  Passmore  of  West  Marl¬ 
borough,  Chester  County,  Andrew  being  a  descendant  of  the  Passmores  of  Bray,  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  of  the  Puseys  of  the  manor  of  Pusey  Berkshire.  He  was  named  for  his 
grandfather,  Andrew  Moore,  whose  wife  was  Ruth  Birdsall,  descended  from  the  Win- 
throps  of  Massachusetts.  Judith  and  Andrew  were  the  parents  of, 
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8.  Phoebe  Pusey  Passmore,  born  in  the  Brown  homestead  August  30,  1821.  She 
married,  March  24,  1843,  Enoch  Mortimer  Bye,  son  of  Amos  and  Deborah  Paxson 
Bye  of  East  Nottingham,  Deborah  being  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Paxson  by  Deborah, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Taylor,  q.v.  Their  second  son  was, 

9.  Andrew  Moore  Bye.  While  his  mother  was  visiting  her  mother,  Judith  Pass- 
more,  he  was  born  in  the  Brown  homestead,  September  24,  1850.  He  married,  April  22, 
1880,  Alva  May,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Field  and  Elizabeth  Dickerson  Taylor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (see  Chapter  3).  He  died  May  10,  1914  in  Philadelphia,  Alva  May  June  17, 
1951,  aged  ninety-one,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  the  subject  of  this  pedigree.  Their 
children  are: 


I.  Arthur  Edwin,  born  December  18,  1885. 

II.  Marguerite  Taylor,  April  3, 1899. 

III.  Raymond  Taylor,  January  30, 1892. 

The  Brown  family  Bible,  owing  to  the  remarkable  accident  of  Andrew  Moore  Bye’s 
birth  in  the  Brown  homestead,  has  been  handed  down  to  this  branch  of  the  family  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Marguerite  Taylor  Bye. 


3. 


Descent  of  James  Augustus  Cadwallader  of  Yardley 

from 

Philip  Taylor 

1.  Philip  Taylor,  son  of  Gawain  Taylor  of  Holcombe  Rogus,  Devonshire,  was 
born  1653  or  54,  and  died  1709.  He  was  a  Friends’  Minister  who  suffered  persecution 
and  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  1695,  where  he  purchased  land  in  Oxford  township, 
Philadelphia.  His  son, 

2.  Benjamin  Taylor,  was  born  February  15,  1696  and  died  December  9,  1780. 
About  1710  he  removed  to  Makefield  township,  Bucks  County  where  he  eventually 
became  a  large  landowner.  By  his  wife,  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Towne  of  Middle- 
town,  he  was  the  father  of, 

3.  Timothy  Taylor,  born  August  6,  1729,  died  October  26,  1788,  who  married 
1st  Letitia  Kirkbride,  and  2nd  November  19,  1772,  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and 
Ann  Budd  Yardley  for  whom  see  chapters  4  and  11. 

4.  Ann,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  Taylor,  married  Jacob  Cadwallader  III, 
son  of  Jacob  and  Phoebe  Radcliffe  Cadwallader  of  Horsham,  Bucks  County,  descended 
from  John  Cadwallader,  a  Friends  Minister  of  Horsham.  Phoebe  Radcliffe  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Radcliffes  of  Rossendale,  Lancashire,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
historic  families  of  Lancashire  (see  Chapter  9) . 

5.  William  Cadwallader  of  Lower  Makefield,  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Ann, 
married  Suzanna  Stapler,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stapler  by  Achsah  Yardley  (see  Chap¬ 
ter  11) . 

6.  Algernon  Sidney  Cadwallader,  second  son  of  William,  married  Susan  J. 
Yardley,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Yardley,  descended  from  Thomas  Yardley, 
founder  of  Yardley,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  Yardleys  lords  of  the  Manor  of  that 
name  in  Staffordshire,  England. 

7.  Thomas  Sidney  Cadwallader,  third  son  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  Susan  Yard- 
ley  Cadwallader,  married  Ida  Weeks,  daughter  of  Micaijah  and  Susan  Weeks  of  Buffalo, 
New  York  and  had, 

8.  James  Augustus  Cadwallader,  of  Yardley,  the  subject  of  this  descent,  who 
was  born  February  4,  1890.  He  married,  September  17,  1913,  Laura  Elizabeth  Parry, 
daughter  of  William  Blakey  and  Elizabeth  Moon  Parry  of  Langhorne,  and  has: 

I.  Thomas  Sidney,  born  November  19,  1914,  Married  June  18,  1938 
Carolyn  Keyes  of  Maplewood,  New  Jersey,  Issue: 

Carolyn  K.  Cadwallader  born  3-23-1940 
Leonard  K.  Cadwallader  born  1-29-1934 
Thomas  S.  Cadwallader  born  11-2-1948 
Elizabeth  P.  Cadwallader  born  9-19-1950 
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II.  William  Blakey  Parry,  born  May  21,  1916,  married  April  4,  1936, 
Marian  Lawrence  of  Salem,  New  Jersey;  Issue: 

Susan  L.  Cadwallader  born  1-27-1937 
William  P.  Cadwallader  born  4-20-1938 
Asa  C.  Cadwallader  born  9-3-1940 

III.  Elizabeth  Moon,  born  March  14,  1919,  married  June  17,  1939 
Conrad  C.  Baldwin,  Issue: 

Conrad  A.  Baldwin,  Jr.  born  3-10-1942 
J.  Cadwallader  Baldwin  born  3-6-1944 

IV.  James  Augustus,  Jr.,  born  June  1,  1921,  married  April  5,  1944  Betty 
Lou  Hansen ;  issue : 

Belle  Barbara  Cadwallader  born  8-21-1947 
J.  Augustus  Cadwallader  born  11-21-1950 
Laura  P.  Cadwallader  born  8-17-1953 

V.  Laura  Parry,  born  May  27,  1923,  Married  June  9,  1943,  Charles  D. 
Clappison,  Issue: 

Laura  C.  Clappison  born  9-7-1944 
Georgette  Diane  Clappison  born  3-30-1947 
Elizabety  Ann  Clappison  born  11-18-1950 
Deborah  Clappison  born  2-28-1952 


4. 


Descent  of  Mary  Snyder  Taylor  Gantz  (Mrs.  William  Gantz) 

of  Newtown 
from 

Willoughby  Warder,  Jr. 

1.  Among  the  passengers  on  the  ship  “Canterbury”  which  sailed  from  Cowes  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  September  9,  1699,  along  with  William  Penn  (this  was  his  second 
voyage  to  Pennsylvania)  and  James  Logan,  his  Deputy  Governor,  were  two  brothers, 
Solomon  and  John  Warder,  sons  of  Willoughby  Warder  of  Nunwell,  Isle  of  Wight. 
They  belonged  to  a  family  of  gentility  in  Ipswich,  Suffolk.  Jordan  in  “Colonial  Fami¬ 
lies  of  Philadelphia”,  I,  24,  repeats  a  story  that  during  the  voyage  which  took  three 
months,  the  ship  was  attacked  by  pirates.  Penn,  peace-loving,  stayed  down  in  the  hold 
and  prayed,  while  Logan  joined  the  crew  and  drove  ofE  the  pirates.  Afterward  Penn  said 
to  Logan,  “Why  didst  thou  forsake  thy  principles  and  join  in  the  fight?”  To  which 
Logan  retorted,  “Thou  didst  not  try  to  prevent  me  beforehand.”  John  and  Solomon 
Warder  had  a  brother,  Willoughby  Jr.,  son  of  Willoughby.  As  there  is  no  complete 
passenger  list  for  the  Canterbury,  it  is  not  certain  that  Willoughby  Jr.  was  on  it,  but 
Willoughby  Jr.  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  about  this  time,  settled  in  Falls  township, 
Bucks  County  and  founded  the  Warder  family.  His  will,  in  which  he  calls  himself 
“malster”,  was  dated  at  The  Falls,  April  2,  1724,  and  probated  May  19,  1725. 

2.  Rachel,  his  daughter,  married  at  Falls  Meeting,  November  4,  1703,  Samuel 
Baker,  son  of  Henry  of  “Baker’s  Ferry”,  Upper  Makefield,  and  had, 

3.  Samuel  Baker  II,  born  June  28,  1706,  who  married  Elizabeth  Burroughs, 
1742,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Burroughs  of  Upper  Makefield.  Their  son, 

4.  Samuel  Baker  III,  born  April  7,  1752,  died  April  18,  1813,  married  Elizabeth 
Head,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Hudson  Head,  and  had, 

5.  Henry  Baker,  born  July  21,  1778,  died  December  23,  1827,  who,  by  his  wife, 
Mary  Brown  Ustick,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Ustick,  was  the  father  of, 

6.  Margaret  Head  Baker,  born  January  19,  1812,  died  May  23,  1880,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Samuel  Buell  Taylor,  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza  Hutchinson  Taylor,  and  grandson 
of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Burroughs  Taylor,  also  descended  from  the  Bakers. 

7.  Frederick  Taylor,  of  Taylorsville,  was  born  November  17,  1842,  and  married, 
April  6,  1869,  Ruth  Anna  Snyder,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Hibbs  Snyder  of 
Upper  Makefield,  and  died  February  11,  1936.  His  reminiscences,  over  a  lifetime  of 
ninety-four  years,  were  the  source  of  his  daughter’s  book  on  the  Taylor  family,  “Annals 
of  a  Bucks  County  Family”. 

8.  Mary  Snyder  Taylor,  who  married  William  Gantz,  is  the  subject  of  this  pedi¬ 
gree.  She  lives  in  Newtown,  and  is  still  active  in  family  research.  Her  help  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  book  has  been  invaluable. 
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5. 


Descent  of  Clifford  Riggs  Gillam  of  Buck  Hill  Falls, 
Pennsylvania  and  of  William  Henry  Gillam,  Jr.,  of 
St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 
from 

Randall  Blackshaw 


Blackshaw  is  a  place  from  which  the  family  took  its  name.  Of  the  gentility,  their 
pedigree  is  given  in  the  “Cheshire  Pedigrees”  (Record  Society  Publications),  and  they 
bore  for  arms:  Gules,  on  a  bend  ermine  between  two  plates  three  trefoils  vert.  Like 
many  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  families,  they  often  used  the  given  name  Randall  which 
is  a  variant  of  Ralph.  Early  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I,  Captain  Ralph  Blackshaw 
purchased  the  estate  of  Holingee  Manor  from  Sir  John  Radcliffe.  It  was  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  Radcliffes  of  Ordsall,  being  a  castellated  manor  house  with  moat  and  draw¬ 
bridge.  Here  Randall  Blackshaw  was  born,  1622. 

1.  Randall  sailed  from  England  with  his  wife  and  family  and  five  “servants” 
on  the  ship  “Submission”,  November  2,  1682.  Owing  to  distress  of  weather  they  were 
forced  to  go  out  of  their  course  and  enter  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  landed  in  Mary¬ 
land  January  15,  1682-83  and  walked  overland  to  Pennsylvania  where  they  settled  in 
Falls  township,  Bucks  County,  where  Randall,  prior  to  leaving  England,  had  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land.  A  very  complete  diary  of  their  voyage,  giving  a  full  list  of  the 
passengers,  with  their  ages,  is  still  preserved.  Randall  Blackshaw  married,  October  9, 
1661,  Alice  Burgess,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Katherine  Burgess  of  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  sister  of  Sarah  who  married  Edward  Pearson,  another  emigrant  to  Bucks 
County,  and  a  cousin  to  Randall  and  Thomas  Janney  who  all  came  from  the  same 
place.  They  had  the  following  children : 

I.  Phoebe,  married  Joseph  Kirkbride,  his  first  wife. 

II.  Sarah,  married  Ralph  Cowgill. 

III.  Abraham,  who  died  at  sea. 

IV.  Mary,  married  Ephraim  Fenton 
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V.  Nehemiah,  who  married,  1st.,  Elizabeth  Bye,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Davis  Bye  of  Buckingham;  2nd.,  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Linton,  grandson  of  Sir  Arthur  Linton,  baronet  of  Crosby.  He  had 
children  by  both  marriages. 

VI.  Martha,  married  George  Biles. 

2.  Phoebe  Blackshaw  was  born  August  8,  1666.  She  married,  March  13,  1688, 
Joseph  Kirkbride  (see  “Kirkbride”,  this  history),  and  died  September  29,  1701.  Their 
daughter 

3.  Martha  Kirkbride  was  born  November  13,  1695.  She  married,  1713-14, 
Thomas  Marriott  of  Bristol,  and  died  January  15,  1747.  Her  daughter, 

4.  Anna  Marriott,  married  at  Bristol,  July  5,  1740,  William  Paxson  of  Middle- 
town,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Watson  Paxson,  and  had, 

5.  Anna  Paxson,  born  September  4,  1762,  who  married,  December  11,  1783, 
Simon  Gillam  of  Middletown,  son  of  Lucas  and  Ann  Dungan  Gillam  (see  “Gillam”). 
Their  son 

6.  Isaac  Gillam,  married  Margaret  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anne 
Mitchell,  and  granddaughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Stackhouse  Mitchell  (see  “Stack- 
house”)  . 

7.  Samuel  Mitchell  Gillam  married  Sarah  Miller.  His  son, 

8.  William  Henry  Gillam  of  Langhorne  married  Rachel  Kirk,  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Hannah  Atkinson  Kirk,  and  was  the  father  of  William  Henry  Gillam  Jr., 
and  Clifford  Riggs  Gillam,  the  subjects  of  this  descent. 

9.  William  Henry  Gillam,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Langhorne  July  2,  1890,  and  married, 
May  14,  1923,  Helen  Jeannette  Fell,  daughter  of  E.  Laurence  and  Esther  Willets  Fell, 
of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  has : 

I.  Marjorie  Fell,  born  April  16,  1925. 

II.  William  Laurence,  born  November  18,  1929. 

William  Henry  Gillam,  Jr.,  is  General  Manager  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts  of 
Philadelphia,  and  among  other  public  offices,  he  is  a  commissioner  of  the  Washington 
Crossing  Park. 

Clifford  Riggs  Gillam  was  born  at  Langhorne,  May  23,  1897  and  married  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1921,  Cornelia  Miller  Stabler  by  whom  he  has: 

I.  Clifford  Riggs,  Jr.,  born  August  15,  1923  married  September  7,  1948 
Mildred  Webb  Stickney  and  has 

Marion  Stabler,  born  June  24, 1952 
Stephen  Kirk  born  May  20, 1954 
William  Henry  II,  born  October  16,  1958 

IV.  Eleanor  Stabler,  born  June  5,  1926,  married  to  Jean  Christians  of 
Belgium. 

Clifford  Riggs  Gillam  is  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Buck  Hill  Falls 
Corporation.  Active  in  numerous  civic  enterprises,  he  has  widespread  interests,  and 
devotes  himself  to  the  public  welfare  for  which  he  has  received  deserved  awards  and 
honors.  While  most  of  his  activities  have  concerned  hotel  management  (he  has  been 
several  times  elected  to  offices  in  the  American  Hotel  Association)  he  is  so  public 
spirited  as  to  be  acclaimed  Monroe  County’s  No.  1  citizen. 


6. 


Descent  of  Caroline  Lancaster  Betts  Heacock 

from 

Captain  Richard  Betts 

1.  Captain  Richard  Betts  was  born  in  1613  and  came  from  Hemal  Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire.  He  settled  first  in  Newtown,  Massachusetts  in  1635.  then,  about  1640, 
removed  to  Ipswich,  but  finally  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Newtown,  Long 
Island.  Here  he  became  prominent  in  public  affairs  and  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old.  By  his  wife,  Joana,  sister  and  heiress  of  Samuel  Chamberlain  of  Ipswich,  he  was 
the  father  of, 

2.  Thomas  Betts  I  who  married  in  1683  Mercy,  daughter  of  Major  Daniel  and 
Abigail  Stevenson  Whitehead.  He  died  in  1709.  Among  his  nine  children,  he  had, 

3.  Thomas  Betts  II,  born  1689,  removed  to  Newtown,  Bucks  County  where  he 
founded  a  family  destined  to  become  prominent.  He  married  twice;  first  to  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Stevenson  of  Newtown,  Long  Island,  by  his  wife,  Ann  Field  (cf. 
“Field”,  this  history),  by  whom  he  had  six  children;  and,  second,  Suzanna,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  and  Patience  Field  of  West  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey,  by  whom  he  had 
also  six  children.  He  died  1747. 

4.  Thomas  Betts  III,  fourth  son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Stevenson  Betts,  was 
born  February  18,  1722.  He  married,  June  21,  1744,  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  William 
and  Rebecca  Wilson  Smith,  granddaughter  of  William  Smith  of  Wrightstown,  who 
came  to  Pennsylvania  on  “The  Welcome”,  and  great  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Croas- 
dale  who  also  came  over  on  “The  Welcome”  (see  “Croasdale”,  this  history).  Thomas 
and  Sarah  were  the  parents  of, 

5.  Stephen  Betts,  born  May  31,  1758,  died  November  19,  1834,  who  married, 
April  19,  1786,  at  Buckingham  Meeting,  Hannah  Blackfan,  daughter  of  Crispin  and 
Martha  Davis  Blackfan  (see  “Descent  of  Thomas  Thomson  Taylor),  by  whom  he  had, 

6.  John  Betts,  born  August  10,  1804,  died  July  21,  1901,  of  Horsham,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  married,  January  1,  1834,  Sarah  Malone,  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  Malone 
of  Buckingham,  and  was  the  father  of, 

7.  Col.  Charles  Malone  Betts,  born  Agust  9,  1838,  died  November  10,  1905,  of 
Horsham.  He  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  15th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cavalry  in 
the  Civil  War  and  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  valorous 
conduct  near  Greensborough,  North  Carolina.  By  his  wife,  Louisa  G.  Hance,  daughter 
of  David  and  Sarah  Jordan  Lancaster  Hance,  he  was  the  father  of, 

8.  Caroline  Lancaster  Betts  who  was  born  January  13,  1880  and  died  August  2, 
1957.  She  married,  7  October  25,  1904,  Joseph  Linden  Heacock,  born  July  28,  1873, 
son  of  Edward  and  Helen  Whitemore  Heacock  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Architecture,  1895,  and  an  eminent  architect 
who  has  designed  many  Meeting  Houses,  schools  and  office  buildings.  Caroline  Hea- 
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cock  was  a  birthright  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  woman  active  in  religious 
and  educational  affairs,  beloved  by  her  many  friends  and  adored  by  her  family.  Her 
children  are: 


I.  Frances  Caroline,  born  July  26,  1905,  married,  October  3,  1931, 
James  Stewart  Smith,  and  has: 


1.  Louisa  Lancaster  Smith,  married  to  Robert  Oscar  Wells  of 
Lincoln,  Virginia. 

2.  Caroline  Heacock  Smith 

3.  Henrietta  Stewart  Smith 


II.  Joseph  Linden,  Jr.,  born  October  17,  1909,  married  Alice  Mather 
Longsdorf ,  and  has : 

1.  Suzanna  Mather  Heacock 

2.  Linda  Heacock 

3.  Joseph  Linden  Heacock  III 

III.  Edward  Lancaster,  born  August  15,  1919.  He  served  as  Lieutenant, 
J.G.  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  in  the  second  World  War,  was 
awarded  the  Air  Medal,  but  was  listed  as  “Missing  in  action,”  in 
the  campaign  of  November  25,  1943.  He  was  unmarried. 


7. 


Descent  of  Evelyn  Baldwin  Innes  Homer 
(Mrs.  Austin  Homer)  of  Merion,  Pennsylvania 

from 

The  Kirkbrides  of  Kirkbride,  Cumberland, 

and  The  Stacyes  of  Ballifield,  Yorkshire 

1.  Joseph  Kirkbride,  who  came  from  his  ancestral  village  of  Kirkbride,  to  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1681,  of  whom  in  Chapter  8,  by  his  second  wife,  Sarah, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mahlon  Stayce,  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Rebecca  Ely,  had, 

2.  Mahlon  Kirkbride,  his  only  child  by  this  marriage,  named  after  his  grand¬ 
father  Stacye,  who  was  born  September  3,  1703.  He  married  September  12,  1724  Mary 
Sotcher,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Lofty  (Loftus)  Sotcher,  John  being  the  steward 
of  William  Penn’s  Manor  of  Pennsbury.  Mahlon  died  January  17,  1776. 

3.  Jonathan  Kirkbride,  the  tenth  child  and  fourth  son  (twin  to  his  brother, 
David),  of  Mahlon  and  Mary  Sotcher  Kirkbride,  was  born  August  10,  1739.  He 
married  November  18,  1767  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Curtis  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey.  Jonathan  died  1824. 

4.  Joseph  Kirkbride,  the  second  son  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  was  born  May  23, 
1775.  He  married  December  27,  1807  Eleanor  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Rodman  Baldwin  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  died  1821. 

5.  Joseph  Baldwin  Kirkbride,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor,  was  born  1812  and 
died  1849.  By  his  wife,  Sarah  Penery  Yeamans,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Sarah  Sayre 
Penery,  he  had 

6.  Eleanor  Selina  Kirkbride,  born  May  30,  1850,  died  1932,  who  married  William 
Thornton  Innes  II,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  William  Thornton  Innes  of  Media,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Eleanor  Kirkbride  and  William  Thornton  Innes  had  two  sons: 

I.  William  Thornton  III. 

II.  Edward  Kirkbride,  born  August  13,  1876. 

7.  William  Thornton  Innes  III,  was  born  February  2,  1874.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  authority  on  tropical  fishes  and  aquarium  care  on  which  subject  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  books  and  articles;  for  his  scholarship  in  this  field  he  was  honored  by  the 
degree  of  L.H.D.  by  Temple  University  (1951).  He  is  still  living.  October  5,  1899  he 
married  Mary  Josephine  Weber,  born  July  22,  1875,  daughter  of  John  Frederick  and 
Wilhelmina  B.  Weber.  He  has  four  daughters: 

I.  Evelyn  Baldwin  of  whom  below. 

II.  Mary  Thornton,  born  December  25,  1904,  married  to  first,  George 
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McNeely  Belsterling  of  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  (sur¬ 
name  Belsterling)  (1)  Jean  Innes  born  February  2,  1928,  (2)  Betsy 
Lauchardt  born  January  22,  1937  (3)  Julia  Preston,  born  March  13, 
1939.  She  married  second,  John  J.  Lovatt  of  Wynnewood. 

III.  Elizabeth  Wevill,  born  January  16,  1907,  married  first,  Joseph  T. 
Laird  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  second,  Louis  Guion  Chadwick  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  by  whom  she  has  one  son,  Guion  Dewey  Chadwick, 
born  July  9, 1938,  who  was  adopted  by  his  stepfather  (see  below)  and 
is  now  surnamed  Magee.  Elizabeth  married  third  Gray  Milburn 
Magee  of  Alton,  Illinois. 

IV.  Jean  Woodside,  born  January  22,  1914  married  first  John  Page  Simp¬ 
son  II,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  by  whom  she  has  (surname  Simpson) 
(1)  Mary  Jean,  born  May  5,  1936  married  to  Dr.  Philip  Roseberry 
of  York,  Pa.,  and  has  Catharine  Meade  Roseberry,  born  November 
13,  1958,  (2)  Burwell  Meade,  born  August  18,  1938,  (2)  John 
Page  III,  born  June  10,  1941.  She  married  second  Heberton  Field 
Williams  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

8.  Evelyn  Baldwin  Innes  was  born  August  21,  1900.  She  married  October  24, 
1927,  Austin  Homer  of  Philadelphia,  born  December  25,  1896,  son  of  Samuel  Austin 
and  Mary  Atkiss  Homer.  Their  children  are:  (surname  Homer) 

I.  William  Innes,  born  November  8,  1929,  married  August  14,  1954, 
Virginia  Doris  Keller,  daughter  of  William  McKinley  and  Esther 
Keller  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  lecturer  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Art  and  Archaeology  at  Princeton  University. 

II.  Stephen  Austin,  born  February  8, 1936. 


8. 


Descent  of  Mary  Frye  Owen  (Mrs.  John  Sabine  Owen) 

of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
from 

Thomas  Dungan  and  Richard  Hough 

1.  Sir  John  Dungan  of  Dublin,  died  1592,  married  Margaret  Foster,  daughter  of 
Walter  Foster  by  Margaret  Netterville,  descended  from  the  Viscounts  Netterville  of 
Dowth,  from  the  St.  Lawrences,  barons  of  Howth,  and  other  noble  families  of  Ireland 
and  England.  His  4th  son 

2.  Thomas  Lungan  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  was  the  father  of 

3.  William  Dungan  of  London  who  married  Frances  Latham,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Latham,  falconer  to  King  Charles  I,  descended  from  the  Lathams  of  Latham  Castle.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Frances  were  the  parents  of 

4.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Dungan  of  Newport,  R.  I.  He  removed  to  Cold  Spring 
near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  established  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Weaver,  daughter  of  Clement  and  Mary  Freeborn 
Weaver,  he  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  three  of  whom  were: 

I.  Jeremiah,  ancestor  of  the  Gillam  family  of  Bucks  County  (see 
Chapter  12) 

II.  Elizabeth  who  married  Nathaniel  West,  Jr.  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  of  whom  presently. 

III.  Sarah. 

5.  Sarah  Dungan  married  James  Carrel,  founder  of  the  Carrel  family  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  His  homestead  in  Warminister  near  Richboro,  Bucks  Co.,  purchased  of 
Thomas  Dungan  1711,  which  he  named  Carrelton,  remained  the  possession  of  his 
descendants  for  many  generations.  A  history  of  the  Carrel  family  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Carrel. 

6.  Lydia,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Dungan  Carrel,  married  Robert  Tomkins, 
of  Warrington,  Bucks  County.  Her  daughter 

7.  Mary  Tomkins,  married  her  second  cousin,  Joseph  Hough  Jr.,  son  of  Joseph 
Hough  by  Elizabeth  West  daughter  of  Nathaniel,  above;  therefore  also  descended 
from  Thomas  Dungan. 


HOUGH. 

Richard  Hough,  from  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  was  one  of  the  prominent  settlers 
of  Bucks  County.  His  land  along  the  Delaware  adjoined  that  of  Henry  Bowker  in 
Makefield  Township.  His  descendants  married  into  many  of  the  families  mentioned 
in  this  book.  By  his  wife  Margery  Clowes,  he  was  the  father  of,  among  others, 
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John  who  married  Elizabeth  Taylor,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Juliana. 

Joseph  his  youngest  son. 

Joseph  Hough  was  of  Houghville,  Bucks  County.  He  married  Elizabeth  West  as 
aforesaid,  and  had. 

Joseph  Hough,  Jr.,  who  married  Mary  Thomkins.  His  son 

8.  Richard  Hough,  married  Pamela  Walton,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of 

9.  Lucinda  Hough  who  married  Jesse  Dyer. 

10.  Richard  Hough  Dyer,  son  of  Jesse  and  Lucinda,  married  Caroline  Hoffman. 
His  son, 

11.  John  Thomas  Dyer,  by  Mary  Frances  Baker,  daughter  of  Dr.  Cornelius 
Baker  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  was  the  father  of 

12.  Elsie  Bergen  Dyer  who  married  William  C.  Frye.  These  were  the  parents  of 

13.  Mary  Bell  Frye,  Mrs.  John  Sabine  Owen,  the  subject  of  this  descent. 


9. 


Descent  of  Mary  Knight  Parry  (Mrs.  Henry  Crawford  Parry) 

of  Glen  Grove  Langhorne,  and 
Anna  Knight  Longshore  (Mrs.  Russell  Ellwood  Longshore) 

from 

Thomas  Croasdale  and  William  Smith 

1.  Thomas  and  Agnes  Hawthornthwaite  Croasdale  came  to  Pennsylvania  on  the 
ship  “Welcome”,  1682,  and  settled  in  Middletown,  Bucks  County  along  the  Neshaminy 
Creek  where  Thomas  died  the  year  after  his  arrival;  Agnes  in  1686.  (For  an  account 
concerning  them,  see  Chapter  13) .  Their  daughter 

2.  Mary  Croasdale,  born  October  31,  1667,  died  December  16,  1716,  married, 
November  20,  1690,  William  Smith.  William  Smith,  another  passenger  on  “The  Wel¬ 
come”,  also  from  Yorkshire,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Wrightstown.  He  pur¬ 
chased  his  land  from  John  Chapman,  near  Penn’s  Park,  where  his  homestead  farm 
came  to  be  known  as  “Windybush  Farm”.  Among  his  and  Mary’s  numerous  children 
was, 

3.  William  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Windybush  Farm,  born  January  2,  1697,  died  1782. 
He  was  a  prominent  man,  representing  Bucks  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  1755-1765. 
He  married  Rebecca  Wilson,  daughter  of  Stephen  Wilson  by  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Henry  Baker  (see  “Baker”,  chapter  9) . 

4.  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  William,  Jr.,  and  Rebecca  Wilson  Smith,  born  May 
12,  1724,  died  January  25,  1804,  married  September  21,  1744,  Thomas  Betts  III  (of 
whom  in  Chapter  10). 

5.  Stephen  Betts,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Smith  Betts,  married  Hannah  Black- 
fan,  daughter  of  Crispin  and  Martha  Davis  Blackfan  of  Solebury  (see  “Descent  of 
Thomas  Thomson  Taylor”) .  They  were  the  parents  of 

6.  Anna  Betts,  who  married  Joseph  Taylor  of  Lower  Makefield  (of  whom  in 
Chapter  4) ,  whose  son 

7.  Edward  Taylor,  born  1830,  died  1913,  married  Mary  Leedom,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Lydia  Leedom  of  Newtown.  Their  daughter 

8.  Lydia  Taylor,  born  1860,  died  1944,  married,  1886,  William  Bunting  Knight, 
son  of  Barclay  and  Mary  Phillips  Knight,  grandson  of  Joshua  and  Jane  Bunting  Knight 
(see  Knight)  born  May  6, 1857,  by  whom  she  had: 

I.  Alice,  born  1887 

II.  Mary  Taylor,  of  whom  below 

III.  Anna  Phillips,  of  whom  presently 

IV.  Thomas  Leedom,  born  1892,  married,  1916,  Alice  Lukens 

V.  Edward  Taylor,  born  1896,  married,  1929,  Elizabeth  Chesitis. 
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9.  Mary  Taylor  Knight,  the  subject  of  this  descent,  was  born  November  30, 

1889.  She  married,  August  29,  1917,  Henry  Crawford  Parry  of  Langhorne,  son  of 
William  Blakey  and  Elizabeth  Moon  Parry,  descended  from  the  Watson  and  Gillam 
families  of  Langhorne,  and  has : 

I.  William  Blakey  Knight  Parry,  born  November  7,  1922,  married 
Evelyn  Johnson  of  Germantown,  Issue: 

1.  Lydia  Johnson,  born  May  8,  1944 

2.  William  Blakey  Knight  Parry,  Jr.,  born  October  16,  1947 

3.  John  Taylor  Parry,  born  January  5, 1951 

4.  Henry  C.  Parry  II,  born  February  16,  1955 

Mrs.  Parry  is  chairman  of  “Historic  Fallsington”. 

9.  Anna  Phillips  Knight,  also  the  subject  of  this  descent,  was  born  December  1, 

1890.  She  married,  June  23,  1917,  Russell  Ellwood  Longshore,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  LeCompte  Longshore  of  Langhorne  (see  “Longshore”,  this  history),  and  has: 

I.  Edward  Taylor,  born  May  9,  1918,  married  Elizabeth  S.  Goldthwaite. 

II.  Carolyn  Phillips,  born  May  2,  1921,  married  John  Bridgewater  of 
Melrose,  Massachusetts,  Issue : 

1.  John  Michael,  born  July  24, 1946 

2.  Stephen  Payson,  born  October  20, 1948 

3.  Benjamin  Russell,  born  March  20, 1951 

4.  John  Clark,  born  June  24,  1953. 

III.  Lydia  Knight,  born  July  28,  1923,  married  Arthur  Bradford  Clark  of 
Melrose,  Massachusetts,  Issue: 

1.  Russann  Standish,  born  July  9,  1950 

2.  Victoria,  born  August  8, 1952. 


10. 


Descent  of  Welcome  Hayhurst  Potts  (Mrs.  Charles  Haygood  Potts) 

of  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
from 

Cuthbert  Hayhurst 

1.  Cuthbert  Hayhurst  I,  of  Bolland,  Yorkshire  by  his  wife  Isabel  Rangill,  was 
the  father  of 

2.  William  Hayhurst,  who  married  Janet  Stackhouse,  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Armistead  Stackhouse  of  Stackhouse.  For  the  ancient  pedigree  of  this  family, 
see  chapter  13. 

3.  Cuthbert  II,  son  of  William  and  Janet,  had  by  his  wife,  Alice, 

4.  Cuthbert  III,  the  ancestor  of  the  Pennsylvania  family  of  Hayhurst.  He  was 
horn  1633  in  Easington,  Bolland,  married  August  18,  1666  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward 
Rudd  of  Knowmeare,  and  died  in  Northampton  township,  Bucks  County,  his  burial 
being  at  Middletown,  September  2,  1683. 

Cuthbert  Hayhurst  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Friends  in  Yorkshire,  im¬ 
prisoned  for  his  religious  activities  in  1654,  1660  and  1668,  and  recommended  as  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  a  member  of  Settle  Monthly  Meeting,  from 
which  he  brought  along  with  the  Stackhouses  and  other  relatives,  a  certificate  to  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania. 

He  came  with  his  wife  and  five  children  on  the  ship  “Welcome”,  landing  at  Upland 
October  27,  1682.  Before  leaving  he  had  secured  a  grant  of  500  acres  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Neshaminy  Creek  in  Bucks  County,  but  died  before  its  execution,  which 
was  completed  by  his  widow  October  29,  1685.  Mary  Rudd  Hayhurst  died  1686,  leav¬ 
ing  the  following  children : 

I.  William,  born  in  England  about  1668,  died  in  Bucks  County,  March 
10,  1713.  He  married  December  17,  1702  at  Middletown  Meeting, 
Rachel,  daughter  of  James  Radcliffe  (see  Radcliffe,  Chapter  9). 
Rachel,  born  1682,  died  February  4,  1715.  A  daughter,  Rachel,  mar¬ 
ried  Bezaleel  Wiggins  (see  below),  the  Wiggins  family  being  one  of 
the  first  to  settle  in  Wrightstown. 

II.  Margery,  born  1671,  married  John  Cutler. 

III.  John,  born  1673,  died  without  issue. 

IV.  Cuthbert,  of  whom  below. 

V.  Alice,  born  1679,  married  Henry  Nelson. 

5.  Cuthbert  IV,  was  born  February  29,  1678,  and  died  at  Middletown,  Bucks 
County,  August  22,  1733.  He  married  1723  at  Middletown,  Mary  Harker,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1704,  probably  the  daughter  of  Adam  and  granddaughter  of  Simon  Harker. 
Their  children  were : 
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I.  William,  born  1723-4,  married  Rebecca - 

II.  Elizabeth  born  1726. 

III.  John,  of  whom  follows. 

IV.  James,  born  1732,  married  Ann  Spenser. 

V.  Ruth,  born  1730. 

6.  John  Hayhurst,  was  born  1728  and  died  March  5,  1811.  He  married  at 
Wrightstown  Meeting  Mary  Wiggins,  daughter  of  Bezaleel  and  Rachel  Hayhurst  Wig¬ 
gins  (see  above)  and  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Wiggins  and  Susan  Macpherson 
Jenks,  Widow,  mother  of  Thomas  Jenks  the  ancestor  of  the  Jenks  family. 

General  John  Sullivan  and  his  officers  were  quartered  at  the  Hayhurst  home  in 
December  1776,  prior  to  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware.  Mary  Hayhurst  died  in  1808, 
leaving  the  following  children : 

I.  Rachel,  born  1763,  married  Joseph  Smith. 

II.  Bezaleel,  of  whom  follows. 

III.  Margery,  born  1768,  married  Ezra  Smith. 

IV.  Elizabeth,  born  1771,  married  Banner  Knowles. 

V.  Benijah,  born  1773,  married  Martha  Kinsey. 

VI.  John,  born  1776,  died  1777. 

VII.  Ruth,  born  1778,  married  Euclydus  Paste. 

7.  Bezaleel  Hayhurst  was  born  in  Makefield,  February  2,  1776,  and  died  July  7, 
1841  in  Columbia  County,  Pa.  He  married  at  Middletown  Meeting  in  1788  Susannah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Ross)  Smith,  and  great  granddaughter  of  William 
Smith  and  Mary  Croasdale. 

Bezaleel  Hayhurst,  known  for  the  gravity  of  his  deportment,  activity  and  strength, 
took  his  family  and  settled  in  the  forest  near  what  is  now  Catawissa,  Pa.,  about  1793. 
They  had  seven  children : 

I.  Thomas,  born  1789,  married  Martha  Croasdale. 

II.  William,  born  1792,  married  Jane  Mather  and  removed  to  Ohio. 

III.  Mary  married  William  Ellis. 

IV.  Rachel  married  a  Buckman. 

V.  Joseph,  of  whom  follows. 

VI.  John,  born  1800,  married  Eliza  Moyer. 

VII.  Ezra,  born  1804,  married  Parmellia  Randall. 

8.  Joseph  Hayhurst  was  born  March  9,  1798,  and  died  in  1865.  He  spent  his 
entire  life  in  Columbia  County,  Pa.  He  married  June  16,  1819,  at  Catawissa  Meeting, 
Peninah  Field,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Priscilla  (Roberts)  Field.  They  had  the 
following  children : 

I.  Mary  Field,  born  March  3, 1820. 

II.  Benijah,  born  March  18,1822. 

III.  Susannah,  born  August  20, 1824,  married  George  Striker. 

IV.  Margaret,  born  January  2,  1827. 

V.  Ellen  Field,  born  January  29,  1830,  married  Silas  Appelman. 
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VI.  Levi  Field,  born  January  18,  1833. 

VII.  Bezaleel,  of  whom  follows. 

9.  Bezaleel  Hayhurst  was  born  April  15,  1836,  and  died  April  13,  1907,  at  Craw¬ 
ford  County,  llinois.  On  September  14,  1864  he  married  Narcissa  Dodson,  daughter 
of  Silas  and  Elmira  (Buckalew)  Dodson  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  They  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  children: 


I.  Jennie,  born  1865,  married  Edward  Sprague. 

II.  Lillian,  born  1867,  married  George  Tappan. 

III.  William  Cyrus,  of  whom  follows. 

10.  William  Cyrus  Hayhurst,  born  August  9,  1868,  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  died 
at  Ottawa,  Kansas  September  11,  1932.  He  married  May  20,  1895,  Alice  Duncan, 
daughter  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  (Tedford)  Duncan.  Alice  Hayhurst  died  December  18, 
1947,  leaving  one  child : 

11.  Welcome  Hayhurst,  born  July  16,  1902,  married  at  Ottawa,  Kansas  December 
21,  1927,  Dr.  Charles  Haygood  Potts.  They  have  one  child:  Carol  Ann,  born  January 
25, 1930  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


11. 


Descent  of  Elizabeth  Thomson  Taylor  (Mrs.  Herbert  Knight 
Taylor)  of  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania 

from 

William  Paxson 

The  Paxson  family  is  an  example  of  the  English  yeomanry  who  owned  their  own 
land  and  tilled  it  from  time  immemorial.  A  cousin  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
family  gradually  accumulated  property  and  purchased  in  1569  the  manor  of  Barton 
Hartshone  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  Paxsons  had  been  living  for  a  hundred 
years.  His  line  married  into  the  gentility  of  the  neighborhood,  styled  themselves 
“gentlemen”,  and  acquired  a  coat  of  arms.  The  name  was  originally  written  Paxston, 
and  was  derived  from  the  parish  of  that  name  in  Huntingdonshire.  (The  history  of  the 
Paxson  family  can  be  found  in  Bye’s  “History  of  the  Bye  Family  and  Some  Allied 
Families”,  Chapter  24) . 

James,  the  father  of  the  three  brothers  who  came  to  Pennsylvania,  was  of  Marsh 
Gibbon,  Buckinghamshire,  a  village  five  miles  from  Barton  Hartshorne.  He  married 
there,  August  16,  1640,  Jane  Clerk,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  before  1670,  the  date  of  the  death  of  his  widow,  Jane. 

His  four  sons  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  and  were: 

I.  James,  born  1643 

II.  Henry,  born  1646 

III.  William,  baptized  December  21,  1648. 

IV.  Thomas,  baptized  June  15,  1651,  died  at  sea,  July  1682. 

From  both  James  and  William  the  subject  of  this  pedigree  is  descended.  All  four 
sailed  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  ship  “Samuel”  in  1682.  Henry  is  called  in  his  certificate 
“of  Bycot  House”,  parish  of  Stowe  Oxfordshire  (he  was  probably  the  steward  or  farm 
manager  of  the  manor),  while  William  and  James,  in  their  certificates,  are  called 
“labourers”  of  Marsh  Gibbon.  They  were  probably  husbandmen.  Henry  was  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  brothers  and  acquired  a  large  estate  in  Bucks  County.  He  died  child¬ 
less  as  his  only  son,  Henry,  died  at  sea;  his  nephews,  sons  of  James  and  William,  were 
his  heirs.  The  survivors  of  this  family  arrived  on  the  Delaware  River,  September  22, 
1682,  one  month  before  the  ship  “Welcome”. 

Here  is  worth  noticing  the  tragedy  that  beset  the  first  comers  of  the  Paxson  family. 
Not  only  did  Thomas  die  at  sea  and  Henry’s  son,  Henry,  but  also  Henry’s  wife  and 
William’s  son,  John;  while  James  had  six  sons  who  died  young,  the  last  one  just  before 
he  sailed. 

James  Paxson,  son  of  James  and  Jane  Clerk,  married  in  England,  Jane  Gurden 
as  his  second  wife,  October  6,  1670.  He  settled  at  Falls  township,  but  his  children,  in¬ 
heriting  the  estate  of  their  uncle,  Henry,  which  he  called  “Marsh  Gibbon”  after  his 
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home  in  England,  removed  to  Solebury  and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Solebury  and 
Buckingham  Paxsons.  James’  son,  Henry,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  September  20,  1683, 
married  Ann  Plumly,  born  January  15,  1688,  died  December  12,  1728,  daughter  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  Thompson  Plumly,  and  was  the  father  of  Ann,  of  whom  pres¬ 
ently.  William,  James’  other  son,  married,  February  20,  1695,  Abigail  Pownall,  born 
1678,  died  June  17,  1749,  daughter  of  George  and  Eleanor  Pownall  of  Solebury. 

1.  William  Paxson  I,  son  of  James  and  Jane  Clerk  Paxson,  married  in  England, 
Mary  Packingham.  He  settled  in  Middletown  where  he  owned  nearly  1000  acres.  He 
died  November  2,  1709. 

2.  William  II  of  Middletown,  was  born  January  4,  1685,  and  died  December  18, 
1733.  By  his  wife,  Mary  Watson,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Watson  of  Straw¬ 
berry-How,  Falls  Township,  Bucks  County,  he  had: 

I.  William  III,  born  April  29,  1712,  died  February  29,  1767,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Anna  Marriott,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Martha  Marriott,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Joseph  Kirkbride  (see  “Gillam”  and  “Kirkbride”,  this 
history) . 

II.  Thomas 

3.  Thomas  Paxson  of  Middletown,  was  born  December  13,  1715,  and  died  August 
7,  1790.  He  married  his  second  cousin,  Ann  Paxson,  born  January  8,  1718,  died  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1783,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Ann  Plumly  Paxson.  His  daughter, 

4.  Margery  Paxson  was  born  November  28,  1757,  and  died  January  26,  1841.  She 
married  November  13,  1777  at  Middletown,  John  Knight,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Grace 
Croasdale  Knight,  of  whom  there  is  an  account  in  the  chapter  on  Knight  and  Croasdale. 

5.  Caleb  Knight  was  born  August  1,  1785  and  died  January  26,  1841.  He  married 
at  Byberry,  Mary  James,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 

6.  Elizabeth  Knight,  born  May  19,  1817,  died  April  7,  1886,  who  married,  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1842,  Isaac  Eyre,  born  October  10,  1819,  died  January  9,  1904. 

7.  Mary  Eyre,  born  December  15,  1845,  died  September  9,  1920,  married,  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1874,  Thomas  Thomson,  born  February  28,  1842,  died  January  26,  1906,  son 
of  John  and  Caroline  Jones  Thomson  of  Cheltenham,  Pennsylvania.  She  had: 

I.  Alice  Penrose  Thomson,  born  October  7,  1880,  died  September  6, 
1947,  married  at  Abington  Meeting  Marshall  Phillips  Sullivan,  born 
April  17, 1904,  died  March  3, 1952. 

II.  Elizabeth  Eyre 

8.  Elizabeth  Eyre  Thomson  was  born  September  15,  1875.  She  married  at  Abing¬ 
ton  Meeting,  November  3,  1897,  Herbert  Knight  Taylor,  son  of  William  and  Annie 
Knight  Taylor,  of  whom  record  has  been  already  made,  and  has: 

I.  William  Thomson  Taylor,  born  March  25,  1901,  married  Elizabeth 
Runyon  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Thomas  Thomson  Taylor,  for  whom  see  separate  descent. 

III.  Herbert  Knight  Taylor,  Jr.,  born  June  1,  1907,  married,  1st.,  Mary 
Kenderdine  Andrews  in  1930.  She  was  born  in  1906  and  died  in 
1933;  they  had  one  son,  Richard  Knight,  born  1933.  He  married, 
2nd.,  in  1947,  Edith  Clothier  Maxwell  Wunder,  by  whom  he  has  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomson  Taylor,  born  1953. 
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Descent  of  Thomas  Thomson  Taylor  of  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania 

from 

Captain  William  Crispin 

Crispin  is  an  historic  name.  The  Crispins  in  England  were  one  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Norman  families  from  which  many  of  the  nobility  of  England  are  descended.  They 
stem  directly  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  Richard  I,  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  who  died  996,  had,  besides  his  heir  Richard  the  Good,  a  son,  Godfrey,  Count 
of  Brienne.  Gilbert,  his  son,  took  the  surname  of  Crispin  which  means  curly  haired, 
and  was  the  father  of  William  Crispin,  Count  of  the  Vexin.  This  latter  nobleman  was 
one  of  the  commanders  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  and,  after  Duke  William’s  victory,  was 
granted  estates  in  Essex  which  passed  to  his  son,  William  II,  and  to  his  successors, 
William  III,  Jocelyn,  William  IV,  Richard  and  Jocelyn  II,  the  latter  living  1236.  The 
history  of  the  Crispin  family  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  published  in  numerous 
genealogies ;  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat  it  here.  But  it  was  from  this  family  that  Captain 
William  Crispin,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  descended. 

1.  Captain,  Rear  Admiral  and  Colonel  William  Crispin  had  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  English  Navy,  having  participated  in  many  engagements  under  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn  whose  niece  he  married.  After  the  Admiral’s  death,  Sir  William’s  son, 
William  Penn,  persuaded  his  cousin  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  to  assist  in  the  organizing 
of  his  colony.  He  died  on  the  voyage  over,  1681.  His  wife  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Ralph  and  Rachel  Penn  Bradshaw,  Ralph  being  a  descendant  of  the  Bradshaws  of 
Pendleton,  and  Rachel  being  the  daughter  of  Captain  Giles  Penn. 

2.  Rebecca  Crispin,  the  daughter  of  Captain  William  and  Rebecca  Bradshaw 
Crispin,  married  Edward  Blackfan,  son  of  John  Blackfan  of  Stenning,  August  24,  1688, 
at  Ilfield,  Sussex.  In  1690  they  prepared  to  leave  for  America,  but  Edward  dying  shortly 
before,  Rebecca  with  their  infant  son,  carried  out  their  plan  and  went  to  Pennsbury, 
where  she  lived  for  a  number  of  years. 

3.  William  Blackfan,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Rebecca,  lived  at  Pennsbury  until 
1721  when  he  married  Eleanor  Wood  and  moved  to  a  500  acre  tract  of  land  in  Solebury 
surveyed  for  him  by  the  Penn  heirs.  He  died  in  1771,  aged  eighty  years.  His  son, 

4.  Crispin  Blackfan,  born  at  Pennsbury,  inherited  half  of  the  Solebury  estate, 
married  Martha  Davis,  son  of  Reese  and  Margaret  Bye  Davis  (cf.  Descent  of  Caroline 
Betts  Heacock),  and  had, 

5.  Hannah  Blackfan,  who  married,  1786,  Stephen  Betts,  of  whom  under  “Betts,” 
this  history.  Her  daughter, 

6.  Anna  Betts,  married  Joseph  Taylor  of  “Roly at,”  and  became  the  mother  of, 

7.  William  Taylor  (see  Chapter  4),  who,  by  his  wife,  Annie  Knight,  daughter  of 
Nathan  and  Elizabeth  Thomas  Knight,  had, 

8.  Herbert  Knight  Taylor,  who  married  Elizabeth  Eyre  Thomson  (see  “Descent 
of  Elizabeth  Thomson  Taylor”) .  Their  second  son  is, 

9.  Thomas  Thomson  Taylor,  the  subject  of  this  pedigree.  He  was  born  1904,  and 
married,  Anna  Lippincott  Engle,  born  1903,  and  has  two  sons: 

I.  Thomas  Thomson,  Jr.,  born  1931,  married  to  Anne  Jensen;  they  have 
two  sons:  1.  David  Thomson  Taylor,  2.  Peter  Jensen  Taylor 
II.  John  Lippincott,  born  1932,  married  to  Sylvia  Earle. 
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Descent  of  John  Linn  McKim  Yardley 
of  Lakeside,  Yardley 
from 

Yardley,  of  Yardley,  England 

7.  William  Yardley,  living  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Yardley,  Staffordshire,  was  seventh  in  descent  from  John,  living  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  de  Moreton,  daughter  of  William,  by  Alice  Brereton. 

8.  William  and  Margery  Lawton 

9.  William  and  Dorothy 

10.  Thomas  of  Rushton  Spencer, 

11.  Thomas,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1704,  married  Ann  Biles,  daughter  of 
William  and  Joana  Biles  of  Pennsbury,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  was 
nephew  and  heir  of  William  Yardley,  founder  of  Yardley. 

12.  William  Yardley  of  “Prospect  Farm”,  who  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Mary  Sotcher  Kirkbride,  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Kirkbride 
and  great  granddaughter  of  Mahlon  Stacye,  founder  of  Trenton. 

13.  Joseph  Yardley  I,  of  “Ashland  Farm”,  who  married  Sarah  Field,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Mary  Field  of  West  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 

14.  Joseph  Yardley  II  of  “Montmorenci”,  North  Carolina,  born  September  7, 
1813.  He  married,  October  20,  1836  at  Makefield  Meeting  House,  Margaretta  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  born  August  24,  1817,  died  March  28,  1875,  daughter  of  David  Barton  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Field  Taylor  of  “Dolington  Manor”,  Upper  Makefield,  descended  from  Philip  and 
Juliana  Taylor,  founders  of  the  Taylor  family  of  Bucks  County.  Joseph  Yardley  died 
at  “Montmorenci”,  February  26,  1880,  and  was  buried  at  Newtown,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Yardley  lived,  until  his  father’s  death,  in  1831,  at  “Ashland  Farm”,  half 
way  between  Yardley  and  Newtown  on  the  road  to  Dolington,  obtained  from  Hannah, 
William  and  Sarah  Buckman.  It  later  became  the  property  of  Mary  Buckman,  sister  of 
Joseph  II.  For  some  years  Joseph  was  in  business  with  his  father-in-law,  David 
Barton  Taylor.  Later  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Milford,  Delaware,  where  his  brother- 
in-law,  Benjamin  Field  Taylor,  had  also  removed.  After  the  Civil  War  he  purchased 
a  1000  acre  plantation  called  “Montmorenci”  in  North  Carolina  where  he  died  in  1880. 
Here  his  son,  William  Buckman,  went  to  live  after  his  marriage  in  1870  to  Ellen  Mul- 
vany,  and  here  two  of  their  children,  Charles  and  Sarah,  were  born.  After  the  death  of 
Joseph  Yardley  in  1880,  William  Buckman  Yardley  moved  with  his  family  to  Lewes, 
Delaware,  where  he  developed  a  ship’s  supply  business  and  a  peach  evaporator.  He 
lived  here  only  five  years  for  he  died  in  1885. 

15.  William  Buckman  Yardley,  the  fifth  son  of  Joseph  and  Margaretta  Taylor 
Yardley,  was  born  August  3,  1848,  and  died  July  23,  1885,  buried  in  Lewes,  Delaware. 
He  married  in  Llewellyn  Park,  New  Jersey,  March  31,  1870,  Ellen  Potts  Mulvany 
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born  August  27,  1842,  died  November  12,  1924,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  McKim 
Mulvany,  and  had  the  following  children : 

I.  Charles,  born  April  18,  1871,  died  June  8,  1893  in  Reading,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

II.  Sarah  McKim,  born  September  30,  1876,  died  February  20,  1946, 
married  June  7,  1904,  Louis  Gilbert  Beers  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  had  a  son,  Yardley  Beers  of  Riverside,  New  York,  who  married 
Dorothy  Sands  and  has  two  children:  Gilbert  Jerome  and  Deborah 
Yardley. 

III.  John  Linn  McKim 

16.  John  Linn  McKim  Yardley  of  “Lakeside,”  Yardley  was  born  at  Lewes,  Dela¬ 
ware.  He  married,  1st.,  April  28,  1917,  Euphemia  Baggaley,  daughter  of  Ralph  and 
Euphemia  Irwin  Baggaley  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  she  died  April  10,  1947.  He 
married,  2nd.,  August  29,  1951,  Margaret  D.  Fell,  daughter  of  Russell  and  Frances 
Walton  Fell  of  Buckingham,  Pennsylvania,  who  died  without  issue,  June  25,  1955.  His 
children  by  Euphemia  Baggaley  are : 

I.  Ralph  Baggaley  of  Yardley,  born  February  18,  1918,  married,  June 
23,  1956,  Anne  Catherine  Smith,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blackwell  and 
Anne  Catherine  Beaver  Smith,  and  has  a  son,  Ralph  Baggaley,  Jr., 
born  April  21,  1958. 

II.  John  Linn  McKim  Jr.,  born  August  24,  1928,  who  lives  with  his 
father  at  Lakeside,  Yardley. 
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early  history  . 113  et  seq. 
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Letitia  .  117 
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Stacy  .  118 
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Daniel  .  216 

Edward  .  214 
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Israel  .  216 
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Richard  .  214 

Sidney  .  216 
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John  .  22 
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Leedom,  Edward  .  216 
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Wm.  S .  41 

Marriott,  Thos . 116, 185,235 
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John  . 185,199 
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Peters,  Martha,  dau.  of  Philip 
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Potts,  Welcome  Hayhurst, 

descent  of  . 246 

Charles  Haygood  .  246 

Stacy  .  160 

Poulterer,  Jos .  41 

Wm.  T .  41 

Radcliffe,  family  of,  early 

history . 140-141 

Radcliffe,  Edward  .  171 

James  . 141-142 

Phoebe  .  171 

Reifsnyder,  Howard .  185 

Rhoads,  Jacob  .  166 

Margaret  .  166 

Rolyat,  homestead  of  Jos.  Taylor  73 

Rosamund,  the  Fair .  131 

Rowland,  John  .  219 

Thomas  .  219 

Quakerism,  defined  .  81 

Quakers,  their  way  of  life .  .  81  et  seq. 

Quakers,  customs 

and  speech  . 101, 102, 106 

Rudd,  Edward  . 195, 245 
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Dorothy  .  195 

Jane  .  195 

Mary . 195,245 

Scarborough,  Euclydus .  191 

John  .  191 

William  .  191 

Settle,  Yorkshire  .  195 

Sellers,  David  .  171 

James  .  171 

Smith,  Mary  Taylor  .  63 

William  . 63, 153, 184, 209, 211 

Seth  .  63 

Victor  J .  63 

Solebury,  Township  of  .  30 

Sotcher,  Hannah  .  116 

John  . 117,122,123 

Mary .  117 

Robert  .  124 

Sundial  . 63,122,123 

Stacye  Family,  early  history.  .  .  .  125 

Stacye,  Mahlon  . 116,125,126 

Ruth  .  127 

Rebecca  .  127 

Sarah  . 116,117 

Stephenson,  Suzanna  . 153, 148 

Thomas  . 148, 153 
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Stockton,  John  B . 

.  41 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  son  of 

Taylor,  Katherine  Marie, 

Stackhouse  Family,  early  history  196 

Bernard  of  Virginia  . 

.  64 

w.  of  Melbourne  Stanton,  Jr..  .5,43 

Stackhouse,  Alice . 

.  199 

Taylor,  Bertha  M.,  w.  of 

Taylor,  Letitia,  dau.  of  Jos., 

Isaac  . 

.  199 

Melbourne  Stanton  . 

.5,42 

w.  of  Samuel  Bunting . 

60 

John  . 198-199 

Taylor,  Charles,  son  of  Benjamin  40 

Taylor,  Lydia,  dau.  of  Benjamin, 

Robert  . 

.  199 

Taylor,  Charles,  father  of 

w.  of  Samuel  Yardley  and 

Thomas  . 191, 196  et  seq. 

Rachel  Trego  . 

.  54 

Samuel  Sellers  . 

39 

Stapler,  Martha,  dau.  of  Stephen  142 

Taylor,  David  Barton . 

43-45 

Taylor,  Lydia  Y.,  dau.  of  David 

Stapler,  John . 

.  160 

Homestead  . 

69, 70 

B.,  w.  of  Benjamin  Lloyd.  .  .  . 

45 

Thos . 

.  160 

Writings . 

.  80 

Taylor,  Lydia,  dau.  of  Edward, 

Steele,  Mary,  dau.  of  Peter 

Taylor,  David,  son  of  Timothy. 

.  59 

w.  of  Wm.  B.  Knight 

Taylor  . 

.  33 

Taylor,  Edward,  son  of  Jos.  Jr.. 

.  60 

(see  Knight)  . 

60 

Strieker,  Dorothy  May  . 

.  41 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 

Taylor,  Mahlon,  son  of  Bernard. 

37 

J.  Russel  . 

.  41 

Philip  (see  Hough)  . 

.  33 

Taylor,  Mahlon  Kirkbride  .  .  .  .40,43 

Stull,  Thomasine,  dau.  of 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 

Taylor,  Mahlon,  son  of  Benjamin 

43 

Peter  Taylor  . 

.  32 

Benjamin,  w.  of  Jos.  Warner 

39 

Taylor,  Mahlon  K.,  son  of 

Sundial  of  John  Sotcher, 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Wm., 

Timothy  . 59,63 

history  of . 63, 122, 123 

w.  of  Jacob  Eastburn  . 

.  59 

Taylor,  Mahlon,  son  of  Jos . 

60 

Swain,  Abigail  . 

.  167 

Taylor,  Eliz.  L.,  dau.  of 

Taylor,  Marshall  . 45,107 

Anthony  . 

.  167 

Jos.  Ill  . 

61,73 

Taylor,  Marshall  Wilmer  I  .  .  . . 

50 

Elizabeth  . 

.  167 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  T.,  descent  ol 

:  251 

Marshall  Wilmer  II  . 

50 

Edward  . 

.  167 

Taylor,  Ella,  dau.  of  B.  F . 

.  49 

Marshall  Wilmer  III  . 

50 

Joseph  W . 

.  167 

portrait  of  (see  Esherick)  .  . 

.  54 

Taylor,  Marshall,  house  . 

71 

Frances  . 

.  167 

Taylor,  Esther,  w.  of  John  James  36 

Taylor,  Margaret  Hibbs . 

42 

Swartzlander,  Abraham  . 

.  61 

Taylor,  Deborah,  dau.  of 

Taylor,  Marwood  Bailey . 

42 

Elizabeth  . 

.  61 

Benjamin,  w.  of  Thos.  Paxson  36 

Taylor,  Mary  Snyder,  author  of 

Taylorsville,  description  of  . . . 

.  28 

Taylor,  Flavian  Wardell  . 

.  49 

“Annals  of  a  Bucks  Co. 

origin  of  . 

.  27 

Taylor,  Frances,  dau.  of  Marshall, 

Family”  (see  Gantz)  .  .23,27,32,56 

Taylor  of  Devonshire.  ...  18, 19, 20-23 

w.  of  Hutchinson  . 

.  45 

Taylor,  Mary,  dau.  of  Benjamin, 

Taylors  Ferry  . 

.  27 

Taylor,  Franklin  . 

.  61 

w.  of  Cyrus  Cadwallader . 

39 

Taylor  Mansion,  Washington 

Taylor,  Frederick . 27,56,235 

Taylor,  Mary,  dau.  of  Jos., 

Crossing . 

.  71 

Taylor,  Gawain  . 

20, 22 

w.  of  Cyrus  Cadwallader 

Taylor  Tree,  pedigree . 

64, 66 

Taylor,  George,  son  of  Benjamin  43 

(see  Cadwallader)  . 

60 

Taylor  of  Virginia . 

.  62 

Taylor,  Hannah,  w.  of 

Taylor,  Melbourne  Stanton  .... 

42 

Taylor,  Albert  Hibbs . 

.  42 

Joseph  Williams  . 

.  36 

Taylor,  Oliver . 

64 

Taylor,  Alva  May,  dau.  of 

Taylor,  Hannah,  w.  of  Jos.  White  36 

Taylor,  Peter  of  Philadelphia.  .32,33 

Benj.  F . 

.  49 

Taylor,  Hannah,  dau.  of 

Taylor,  Peter  . 

220 

Taylor,  Ann.  dau.  of  Jos.  w. 

Timothy,  w.  of  Wm.  Field.  . 

.  58 

Benjamin  . 

220 

of  Richard  Janney . 

.  .  60 

Taylor,  Hannah,  dau.  of  Jos., 

Taylor,  Philip  . 22,23,32 

Taylor,  Ann,  dau.  of  Timothy 

. .  59 

w.  of  Mahlon  Buckman 

Philip,  son  of  Peter . 

33 

Taylor,  Ann,  dau.  of  Wm., 

(see  Buckman)  . 

.  60 

Taylor,  Rachel,  w.  of  Jon.  Trego 

53 

w.  of  Arthur  Cernea  . 

.  .  59 

Taylor,  Henry  B . 

.  62 

Taylor,  Rachel,  dau.  of  Jos., 

Taylor,  Augustus,  son  of 

Henry  S.  . 

63, 65 

w.  of  Matthew  Cunningham.  . 

60 

Mahlon  K . 

.  .  43 

Taylor,  Herbert  Knight  .61,  62,  216, 

Taylor,  Richard  . 

20 

Taylor,  Bernard  I  . 

.  19, 20 

249,  251 

Richard,  seal  of  . 

20 

Bernard  II . 

. .  20 

Herbert  Knight,  Jr . 

.  62 

Taylor,  Richard  Henry . 

64 

Bernard  III  . 

. .  20 

Taylor,  Hutchinson  . 

.  45 

Taylor,  Robert  Fulton  . 

42 

Bernard  IV  . 

.  .  22 

Taylor,  James,  Quaker  martyr 

. .  22 

Taylor,  Samuel,  son  of 

Taylor,  Bernard,  son  of  Peter. 

.  .  33 

Taylor,  Jane  Watson,  w.  of  - 

Benjamin . 39,40 

Taylor,  Bernard  V  . 

36, 37 

Robt.  N.  Brey . 

.  61 

Taylor,  Samuel  Buell,  son  of 

Homestead  of  . 

.  .  69 

Taylor,  John,  son  of  Benjamin 

36 

Samuel  . 27,86,139,223,229 

Taylor,  Bernard  VII  . 

.39, 41 

Taylor,  Jonathan,  son  of 

Taylor,  Sarah,  w.  of  John  Conrad 

36 

Taylor,  Bernard,  son  of  Jacob  H.  42 

Bernard  . 

.62, 64 

Taylor,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Timothy, 

Taylor,  Bernard  VI,  son  of 

Taylor,  Jonathan,  son  of 

w.  of  Phineas  Briggs 

Timothy  . 

.59,  63 

Timothy  . 

.59, 63 

(see  Buckman)  . 

59 

Taylor,  Benjamin  I  . 

.  .  34 

Taylor,  Joseph,  son  of  Timothy 

. .  59 

Taylor,  Suzanna,  dau.  of  Jos., 

Taylor,  Benjamin  II . 

.  .  36 

Taylor,  Joseph,  Jr . 

.  60 

w.  of  John  Palmer  . 

60 

Taylor,  Benjamin  III  . 

.  .  37 

Taylor,  Jos.  Ill  . 

.  61 

Taylor,  Stacy . 

58 

Crosses  the  Delaware  with 

Taylor,  Jacob  Hough  . 

.  41 

Stacy,  Jr . 

58 

Washington  . 

.  .  39 

Taylor,  Juliana . 

.23, 33 

Taylor,  Thos.  T . 

62 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  son  of 

Taylor,  Julian,  Jr . 

. .  32 

descent  of  . 

251 

Mahlon  K . 

.  .  43 

Taylor,  Julian,  w.  of  Wm. 

Taylor,  Thomasine  . 22,24 

Taylor,  Benjamin  Field . 

.45-50 

Henry  Wood  . 

.  .  45 

Taylor,  Timothy . 35,  57  et  seq. 

Taylor,  Benjamin  Franklin  .  . 

. .  50 

Taylor,  Justice  Pitman . 

. .  42 

Timothy,  Jr . 59,64 
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Taylor,  Timothy,  Homestead...  72 
Taylor,  Ursula,  dau.  of 

Benjamin  .  36 

Taylor,  Wm.,  son  of  Timothy.  . .  59 

Taylor,  Wm.,  son  of  Edward  .  .  61 

Taylor,  Wm.,  son  of  Herbert  K. .  62 

Taylor,  Wm.  S.,  son  of  Jacob  H.  42 


Taylor,  Ursula  of 

Holcombe  Rogus  . 22,24 

Ursula,  dau.  of  Philip  .  32 

Taylor,  Yardley,  son  of 

Bernard  . 63, 64 

Taylor,  Yardley,  son  of 

Benjamin  .  43 

Tebola,  Washington  Crossing.  .  .  72 

Tomlinson,  Sarah,  w.  of  Charles 

Taylor,  dau.  of  William .  40 

Stephen  .  192 

Thomas .  199 

Thompson-Neely  House  .  46 

Thomson,  Elizabeth  E . 250 

John  .  250 

Thomas  .  250 

Towne,  Deborah .  34 

Hannah  .  34 

John  .  34 

Trego,  Jonathan  K .  54 

Wm.  B .  55 

Trenton,  Battle  of  .  38 

Twining,  Mary  .  151 

Samuel  .  151 

Stephen  . 153,173 

Twyning,  see  Twining 

Uffculme,  Devonshire  . 17, 18 

Van  Horn,  Garret  .  192 

Isaiah  .  192 

Vastine,  Jacob  H .  62 

Stephen  A .  62 

Vipont,  Family  of 

Pedigree  .  204 

Grace  . 204, 207 

John  . 204,207 

Walker,  Abraham  .  192 

Holcombe  .  192 

William  .  192 

Walley,  John  of  Newtown, 


his  land  .  34 

Shadrach  .  68 

Walmesley  Family .  212 

Thomas  .  212 

Wain,  Nicholas .  195 

Warder,  Family  of .  143 

Willoughby  .  138 

Warner,  Abraham  . 160, 166-167 

David  .  223 

George  . 167, 168, 173, 223 

Isaac . 165, 166 

John  . 166,223 

Joseph  . 166,167 

Robert  .  166 

Seymour  Y .  168 

Swen .  166 

William . 165-167 

Yardley .  167 

Walton,  Charles  .  45 

Emma .  45 

Washington  Crossing,  origin  of  27 

Washington  Crossing  Inn .  71 

Watson,  Henry  .  92 

Joseph  . 185,  210 

Thomas  .  250 

Welcome,  the  ship . 224  et  seq. 

see  also  Buckman,  Croasdale, 
Stackhouse 

Welland,  Devonshire  .  18 

Wells,  John,  founder  of 

New  Hope  . 30,33 

Samuel,  husband  of  Julian 

Taylor  .  33 

Weeks,  Micaija  P .  173 

IdaV .  173 

Wharnbie,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 

Peter  Taylor  .  33 

White,  Hannah,  dau.  of  Benja¬ 
min,  w.  of  Jos .  36 

Joseph  .  221 

Sarah  Bye  .  36 

Wm .  36 

Whitehead,  Abigail .  153 

Daniel  .  153 

Mercy  .  153 

Wiggins,  Benjamin  .  221 

Bezaleel  .  247 

Wildman,  James  .  166 

John  . 167,217 


Matthew  .  166 

Willets,  Edmund  R .  173 

Letitia  .  173 

Winder,  Aaron  .  185 

Joseph  .  221 

Winthrop,  Gov.  John .  150 

Wood,  Abraham,  husband  of 

Ursula  Taylor . 33,73 

Elizabeth  R .  174 

Franklin  C .  174 

John  . 174,216 

John  C .  174 

John  H .  174 

Roger  F .  174 

Sarah  C .  174 

Susan  Y .  174 

Woolston,  Jonathan  .  .  .  160, 185, 204 

Worrall,  Edward  N .  41 

Carolyn  .  41 

Worthington,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Charles  Taylor,  w.  of 

Wm.  S.  Worthington  .  40 

Wright,  Joshua  .  127 

Wright,  Russell,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  ...  68 

Wrightstown,  Township  of  ... .  29 

Yardley,  Borough  of  . 28,158 

Yardley s  Ferry  .  158 

Yardley,  House  of,  Perfumers  .  .  164 
Yardley  Family, 

early  history  . 156-157 

Charles  B .  162 

Courtland  . 159, 161 

Sir  George  .  157 

George  .  161 

John  L.  M . 5,162,164 

Joseph  . 45,117,162 

Mahlon  .  159,161 

Margaretta,  dau.  of 

David  B.  Taylor . 45,162 

Sarah  .  117 

Ralph  B . 5,25,253 

Thomas  . 158, 159 

Thomas  Howe  .  162 

William  Buckman  .  162 

Yardley,  John  L.  McK., 
descent  of  .  253 

Zimmerman,  Edgar  .  42 
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